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Argyle ! thou ancient seat of Albinos kings. 
Whose warlike sons withstood the Roman anns» 
SubduM the Picts, and spurnM the yoke of Daoei* 
Long may thy hardy, hosjficable race 
Enjoy their mountains and^sequesterM vales 
In rural innocence ! thy pastures clad 
With herds and fleecy flocks, thy winding gleiu 
With yellow corn, thy hills with waving woods. 
Thy bounteous seas with all the fiimy tribes. 
mmlf mor ; be needful, let thy frugal sons 
ply well the plough, the shuttle, and the sail. 
The source of wealth, of elegance, and ease. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE great desire that has been very generally 
expressed, for having the Agricultural Sur- 
veys of the Kingdom reprinted, with the addi- 
tional Comraunications which have been received 
since the Original Reports were qirculated^ 
has induced the Board op Agriculture to come 
to a resolution of reprinting such as may appear 
on the whole fit fpr pubHcation. It is proper at 
the same time to add^ that the Board does not 
consider itself responsible for any fa6l or obser- 
vation contained in the Reports thus reprinted, 
as it is impossible to consider them yet in a per- 
fe(9. state ; and that it will thankfully acknowledge 
any additional information which may still be 
communicated : an invitation, of which, it is 
hoped, many will avail themselves, as there is no 
circumstance from which any one can derive more 
real satisfa<5lion, than that of contributing, by 
every possible means, to promote the improve- 
ment of his Country. 



N, B. Letters to the Board, may Ic addressed to Lord 
Sheffield, tlic President, No, 32, Sackvilie- Street, Picca' 
duly, London, 
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AGUtCULTURAL SURFETS. 



BY THE PRESIDENT QF.THE BQAIID OF AGRICVL^ 

TURE. 



. A BOARD estaUIshed for the purpose of makin|( 
every essential inquiry into the Agricultural States and the 
ineans of promoting the Internal Improvenoient of a power* 
ful^ Empire^ will necessarily have it in view to examine 
the sources of public prosperity^ in regard to various im* 
portant particulars. Pethapsr the foUo^ng is themost na- 
tural order for carrying on «uch important investigaliont; 
namely^ to ascertain, -. - - 

X. The richer to be obtained from the surface of me na« 
tional terrilory. 

2. The mineral or suhterranectus treasures of which the 
country is possessed. . 

3. The wealth to be derived from its streams, riven, 
canals, inland navigations, coasts^ and fisheries ;-— 
and 

4. The means of prolnbting the improvement of the 
people, in regard to their health, industry, and mo- 
rals, founded on a statistical sufyey^ or a minute and 
careful inquiry into the a^al state of every paro- 
chial district in the kingdom, and the circumstances 
of its inhabitants> 
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Chap. XVI. Ohstachsto Improvement', including 
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tion and Police. 

Chap. XVII. Miste\l(tneous Observations. 
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Perfection In such inquiries is not in the power of 
any body of men to obtain at once, whatever may be the 
extent of their views or the vigour of their exertions. If 
Louis XIV. eager to have his kingdom known, and pos- 
sessed of boundless pqwer to efFe£l It, failed so much in 
the attempt, th^^t of all the provinces in his kingdom, only 
one was so described as to secure the approbation of pos- 
terity*, it will not be thought strange that a Board, posn 

sessed 

♦ Sec Vo LT aide's Age of Lou IS XIV. vol. ii. p. 127, 128, edit. i7jZ,« 
The followiog extrudt from that work will explain the ciicumsunce above 
illuded (o : 

'* Louis had no Colbert, nor Lou vpisi when, tbout the year 1698, 
lor the instruction o.f the Duke of Burgundy, he ordered each of the in* 
tendants to draw up a particular description of his province. By this metus 
•in exadl account'of the kingdom might have been obtained, and a just enu« 
meration of the inhabitants. It was an useful work, though all the intendanti 
had not the capacity and attention of Monsieur Dx Lamoickon Dx 'Ba« 
^LLH% Ilad what (h« King dirt£t«d been as wcU cxe(uted» in regard tu 
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sesscd of means so extremely limited, should find. It difEcult 
to rench even that degree of perfedlion which perhaps 
might have been attainable with more extensive powers. 
The candid reader cannot expeft in these Reports more 
than a certain portion of useful information, so arranged as 
to render them a basis for further and more detailed in- 
quiries* The attention of the intelligent cultivators of the 
kingdom, however^ will doubtless be excited, and the minds 
of men in general gradually brought to consider favoura- 
bly of an undertaking which will enable all to contribute 
to the national stores of knowledge, upon topics so truly 
interesting as those \vhich concern the agricultural inte^ 
rests of their country ; interests which, on just principles, 
never can be improved, until the present stare of the king-» 
dom is fully known, and the means of its future 4mprove-*> 
ment ascertained with minuteness and accuracy* 



«vei7 province^ as it Was by this magistrate in the account of LsOiguedoc, th6 
coUedtion would have been one of the roost valuable monuments of the age* 
Some of them are well done ; but the plan was irregular and impetfed, because 
all the intendants were not restrained to one and the same. It were to be 
wished that each of them had given, in columns, the number of inhabitantar 
in each eleS^ion { the nobles, the citizen^, the labourers, the ilrtisans, the 
mechanics { the cattle of every kind ; the good, the indifferent, and the bad 
lands $ all the clergy, regular and secular ; their revenues, those of the towns« 
and those of the communities. 

*' All thetie heads, in most of their accounts, are confused and imperfeA } 
find it is frequently necessary to search with great care and pains, to find what 
is Wanted . The design was excellent, and would have been of the greatest usei 
had it been executed with judgment and uniformity**' 
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GEOGRAPfilCAL STATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 



SECti i.-^8ITUATI0N AND EXTENT. 



^TPHE coritihentai part of Argylesbirc (exclusive of the 
islands belonging to that cointy) is situated between 
BS"" 2V and 57^ N. latitude, and between 1** 22' and 3** 25' 
of longitude, W. of E^dinburgh *. Its general form ap- 
proaches somewhat to that of a triangle ; of which a line 
running from the Point of Ardnamurchan, along the 
borders of Inverness-shire, to the source of the water of 



* The county, including the islands, extends to 57^ 15' N. latitude, and 
to 4^ 9' W. longitude. But as the islands make no part of the province 
iusigned to the Writer, any account he may give of them occasionally, Bi 
a part of the county, will of course be more general than that given of 
the continent 
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2 SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

Urchy, at Moni-ranoch, may be considered as the base ; 
and another line running from thence to the head of 
Lochlong and along the Frith of Clyde, as forming one 
of the sides i and the Atlantic Ocean the other. Its 
greatest length, from the Mull of Kintyre to the Point of 
Ardnamurchan (1® 39', at the rate of 69i statute miles to 
the degree of lat.) is 11 5 'miles; and its greatest breadth, 
reckoning 38} miles to the degree of longitude (which 
corresponds to the medium lat. of 56^) is above 68 
miles. 

On the two sides which border on the sea, the land is 
every where indented with deep bays and creeks, wind- 
ing in a variety of directions, so as to form the whole 
county into a number of peninsulas, and to afford a variety 
of safe harbours. Some of these bays run so far into the 
country, that only one of 27 parishes is altogether inland. 
The extent of sea shore which bounds the continent of 
Argyle, from the head of Lochlong round to the Point of 
Ardnamurchan, is supposed to exceed 600 miles. By this 
advantageous disposition, the county has all the advan- 
tages of an insular situation, without any of its inconve- 
niences. 

As there is no particular map of the county, its dimen- 
sions cannot be exadlly ascertained. If we cut off* the 
peninsula of Kintyre, which is 40 miles long, by 6| at a 
medium breadth (making 260 square miles), the remain- 
ing continent, which is 75 miles in length, may be taken, 
it is thought, at the average breadth of .33 miles, which^ 
added to Kintyre, will make the whole continent 2735 
square miles. The islands connefted with the county, 
are supposed to make about 1063 miles morej so that 
the whole county, by this computation, will be 3800 
square miles. n 

By a calculation which lately appeared in the public 

papers 
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DIVISIONS. S 

papers (and which was ascribed to Sir John Sinclair), 
Scotland is made to contain 26,369,695 English acres, or 
41,202 statute square miles; and England 46,915,953 
acres, or 73,306 square miles ; so that, by the above com- 
putation, Argyleshire is about 1-^lth of Scotland, and 
about 1.30th of Great Britain *. 

This extensive county constituted nearly the whole of 
the Scottish kingdom, from the reign of Fergus, the son 
of Erc, till the Pidls were subdued by Kenneth Mac 
Alpine j /. e. from the year 503 to the year 843 ; and is 
the only part of the kingdom in which the Aboriginal 
Scots (or Albanicb) always retained a footing, and pre- 
served a seed to the nation. 



SECT* II. DIVISIONS. 



• The continent of Argyle, which consists of 25 parishes 
(including the islands connefled with some of them), and 
a part of two more, connefted also with Inverness-shire, is 
divided, in the county books, into the distridb of Kintyre, 
Cowal, Argyle, and Lorn ; except the parish of Morven, 
Ardnamurchai), and part of Kilmalie, which lie in the dis- 



♦ According to Templeman's Survey, Arjfyleshire is only 2493, Scot- 
, land 27,794, and England 49,450 geographical square miles. This cal- 
culation makes them all about a third less than the above, and nearly in 
the same proportion to each other. But as Dr. Grew (iPhilos. Trans. 
' Abridg. IV. 440.) seems to have geometrically demonstrated, that Eng- 
land contains 46,080^000 statute acres, which nearly coincides with Sir 
John's account, there is reason tQ believe that the statements in the text 
are not far from the truth; and that Templeman*s calculation, after 
making the proper allowaqce for the difference betwi^en geographical 
and statute ijulest is by far too low. 

, b2 tri(ft 



4 DIVISIONS. 

trift of Mull. Supposing the whole to contam 2735 
sqiiare miles, or 1,367,500 Scotch acres*, it is computed, 
that of the3e, 

1,213,500 acres may be heath, hill, and pasture^ 
100,000 do. arable ; 
30,000 do. wood 5 
24?,000 do. fresh-water lakes> and rivers. 

The proportion of the arable to the other grounds, as 
lltsltcd above, is nearly as 1 to 12, being about a ISth of 
the whole. To an eye that takes but a superficial view 
of the face of the country, this proportion of arable will 
appear to be too great : but the eye is very apt to be de- 
ceived in judging of the proportion between hills and 
plains. To make a just comparison in this case, one must 
form the idea of a plain extended through the base of the 
hill, and compare in his mind the extent of such a plain 
with that which he has in view. The surface of a moun- 
tain may measure many times the extent of such a hori- 
zontal plain as it stands upon, but cannot; in faA contain 
more trees or piles of grass than would grow on such a 
plain, if indeed so manyf • 

* The Scotch acre contains 6150 square yards, the English acre 4840; 
so that the proportion between them is nearly as 5 to 4. In a statute 
square mile, there are 500 Scotch, or 640 English acres. The Scotch 
Gunter chain is 24 4-5th yards in length, and consists of 100 links, each 
h^2S inches. Ten chains in length, and one in breadth, make an acre. 

f In measuring steep or hanging grounds, 30 many links should be sub- 
tracted from every chain, according to the several degrees of declivity^ 
in order to convert the hypothenuse into a base, and come at the true 
measurement; at the following rates: 
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CUMATE. 



The above proportion of arable to other lands cannot 
be supposed too high, when it is considered that Kintyre, 
which, in point of extent, is little more to the rest of the 
continent than as 1 to 10, contains of itself above 29,000 
acres of arable land, computing the smaller part, that has 
not been surveyed, at the same rate with that which was 
aftually measured. The proportion of arable over all will 
not appear to be too highly rated, when it is considered 
that this is more than a fourth part of it. IJow much of 
our waste grounds may be capable of being improved by 
tillage^ planting, and watering, will fall to be cojisicjered, 
under these different heads, afterwards^ 



SECT. III.-— CLIMATE. 

The climate of the lower and more southern parts of 
this county, differs greatly from that of the higher and 
more northern parts of it. The lower parts are every 
-where so much surrounded and indented by the sea, that 
the atmosphere is mild and temperate*. Frost seldom 
continues long, and snow lies rarely above two or three 
days at a time upon the sea-coast. But the upper and 
northern parts, elevated far above the level of the sea, 
and bordering on the Grampian Hills, are subjeA to a 
severer atmosphere. These lofty mountains arc general^ 
covered with snow for a great part of winter, by which 
the air is chilled to a considerable distance. The valleys, 
however, among these mountains, are not, even in that 
inclement season, so eold or uncomfortable as might be 

; — - ^ 

* In Kintyre the frost is seldom so intense as to sink the thermometer 
€ degrees below ^ahrcnhxit's freezing point. 
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O CLIMATE* 

supposed from the general aspeft of the country. Most 
jbf them are low and winding, and derive a great deal of 
shelter from the surrounding mountains. Most of them 
also look to the south or south-east ; and as the wind 
blows for the greater part of the year from the west 
and north-west, these high mountains, which generally 
stand in that dire£Hon, serve as a screen to ward off its 
blasts. 

> 

. The climate, in difierent parts of the county, is no less 
different in respeft of wet and dry. The clouds wafted 
from the Ajtlantic Ocean, and breaking on the tops of 
the higher mountains,^occasion much more frequent rains 
in the uppier than in the lower parts along the sea-coast. 
Of these rains we are apt to complain^ without consider- 
ing that our mountains, now covered with grass and ver- 
jdure, would without them be barren and unfruitful. 

The quantity of rain whichf fells yearly in any part, of 
^he county has not yet been ascertained; but it is be- 
lieved that, at an average, it is not much more than what 
fells on the banks of the Clyde (^bout 32 inches), as th^ 
jcrops there are saved later, and generally with more 
difEculty^ than with us ^ so that our climate, though cer- 
tainly better adapted for grass and green crops than for 
com,, cannot be deemed very unfavourable to cultivation* 
Mildews, blights, and hoar-frosts, so hurtful to crops in 
9ome other parts of Scotland^ are seldom known to do 
much harm here. 

The climate, however, is, upon the whole, rather moist, 
and extremely variable ; and the transitions from hot to 
cold, ai^d from dry to wet, frequently sudden, and almost 
instantaneous. The sudden checks thus given to per- 
spiration have rendered consumptive complaints and 
rheumatisms rather common, since linens have been used 
instead of flannels, which arc certainly better adapted to 

such 
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SOIL AND SURFACE. 



such a climate. The general complexion of the people, 
however, is remarkably healthy; and instances of ex« 
treme old age are not unfrequent. 



SECT. IV, SOIL AND SURFACE. 

The general appearance of this county is rough and 
mountainous, especially in the more northern parts of it, 
where, as already observe^, it borders on the Grampian 
Hills. There Alps piled on Alps hide their heads in clouds, 
and the face of nature wears a wild magnificence. Even 
along the sea-coast, where the land is generally lower 
and more level, -there are some mountains of stupendous 
size and height. Cruachan,- washed on one side by the 
sea, and on the other by Lochow, is 11 SO feet high, and 
above 20 miles in circumference. The most mountain- 
ous parts of the county, however, are interspersed with 
beautiful and fertile vales, along the margin of whose 
streams there is generally a considerable quantity of arable 
and improvable ground, though rarely in so great a pro- 
portion as along the sea^coast. 

The soil of the arable land is extremely various. The 
most common along the sea and rivers is a light loam 
mixed with sand or gravel, on a clay or gravelly bottom. 
On the sides of the hills, the most common is a light 
gravelly soil, on a till bottom. Sometimes the soil of the 
lower grounds has a mixture of clay, and sometimes of 
moss ; and not seldom it is a coat of black mossy earth 
lying on till. As our mountains consist chiefly of whin« 
stone, the lower grounds' must of course contain a con- 
siderable portion of the particles of that stone, which 
sin^e the creation have been continually washed down 

Bif ^ from 







• WATER. 

from the higher to the lower grounds. The greatest 
'defeft of the soil in general is the want of a due pro* 
portion of clay, to give it the proper degree of tenacity 
for supporting corn crops. This is commonly the case 
in all hanging groui^ds and mountainous countries. 
The clay washes away, while the gravel and sand remain 
behind. 

The soil of the pasture grounds is no less diversified. 
Some of it is dry and kindly, and produces a sweet and 
fine pile of grass \ some of it wet and spongy, and covered 
with coarse grasses, rushesy aiHl sprots. Some of the flat 
grounds are marshy, and some mossy ^ and a very great 
proporti<:m, both of what is flat and hilly, is covered with 
heath. The tops of the highest hills are generally bare 
and barren rocks, the unenvied abode of the ptarmagan^ 
■ scared only by the scream of the eagle. 



SECT, v.— rWATBR. 

It has been observed already, that this county is every 
where indented with arms of the sea. Some of these 
run from the one extremity of it almost to the other. 
This form gives it suqh immense advantages for com- 
merce, fishing, manure and kelp, as may one day be of 
more avail to it than all its extent of territory. Tte 
value of the herrings caught in Lochfine in the years 
1794? and 1795 has been computed at more than 40,000/. 
/each year; but such great tacks are very uncommon. 
The quantity of kelp made on the shores of the continent 
is not 90 great as that on the shores of islands, from the 
great quantity of fresh water which mixes with the salt. 
About 600 tons are supposed to be made annually along 

the 
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WATER. 

die continent of the county. Some of the heist kelp has' 
}>een sold this year as high as 9/. per ton. 

The streams of water are numerous, and some of them 
pretty large, hut none navigable. All of them abound 
with trout, and many of them with salmon. The salmon 
fishing of the largest of them (the water of Aw) is lett at 
present for somewhat under 100/. Some years ago it 
was lett for near twice as much ; but of late the quantity 
of salmon on all thi$ coast is not so great as usual ; and 
this year (1795) it is ^aid that very few of our salmon 
fishings will pay the expense of the men ahd materials 
that attend them. 

When manufiiftures shall find their way into this county, 
many of our strcanis may be used for turning water- 
machinery. Almost all of them are capable of being 
turned to great account in watering land, and cannot fail 
to be highly prized when that valuable improvement 
shall be generally introduced. Pearl-shell, or water- 
piuscle, abounds in many of tliem ; but this is seldom of 
piucb account. 

The fresh-water lakes in this county are numerous, 
but few of them of considerable extent. Locho\y (or 
Lochaw), the largest of them, is computed to be 24- miles 
in length, and somewhat less than one of avej'age breadth: 
a beautiful sheet of water, adorned with islands and 
ancient castles, and its banks with corn fields and hang- 
ing woods. The only parish in this county which has no 
sea-shore ha? this lake ^running through it. It has also 
another lake about three miles long. Lochow alone may 
be nearly equal in extent to all the other lakes in the 
county. A few of the smaller lakes have not yet been 
planted with fishes, though this would be a cheap and 
yaluable improvement, equally subservient to the luxury 
of the rich, and tp the liecessity of the poor. We 

might 
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might abo introduce many kinds of fishes which We yet 
want. 

When lakes are shallow^ and easily drained, the sedi- 
ment at their bottom is fomid to make excellent arable 
land. A valuable improvement of this kind was cheaply 
obtained some years ago at Lochfanish, in the neighbour- 
hood of Campbelton. Another is nearly effe£led at 
Lochan-du'il, in the parish of Kilcalmonel ; and those 
who have property on the banks of Lochow, talk of 
deepening the . outlet from it, so as to lower its surface, 
and enlarge its shores. It is much to the credit of former 
proprietors that such a projeA was set on foot, and some 
progress made in the work, Vhen the acquisition of more 
territory was of little value, in comparison to what it i»at 
present. 

Lochow, like Lochness, and some other lakes in Scot- 
land, is seldom subject to freezing. It may be proper to 
observe under this sedion, that some lakes may be con- 
verted to reservoirs for the watering of land. 



SECT.. VI. ^MINERALS. 

\ 

What minerals may be in this county, is a matter that 
has not yet been sufiiciently explored. A lead mine has 
beeh for a long time wrought on the borders of it near 
Tyndrom, on Lord Breadalbin's property*; and an- 
other at Strontianf, on the property qf Sir JTames Riddel. 
Some appearances of lead ore have been also discovered in 

■ ■ ■ III I f ■ 

* This work has lately intermittecL 

f On this above 200 people are employed; the proprietor gets I -8th 
of the produce, in pigs, free of all charges. The annual produce of the 
mine at present is about SOD tons. 

Glen- . 
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i 

tj^lenurchay, in Appin^ and in the parish of Oinalie** 
A copper mine has been found in the parish of Kilndai^ 
tins hut not so far wrought as to ascertain Hb valuer 

It was said that the natives of this county were in use^ 
some years ago^ to make their own iron ; and heaps of 
ix;on dross, or slag, are found in many places among the 
mountains (then covered with woods); said to be the re- 
mains of their founderies. But no iron ore is now ob- 
served of so good a quality as to merit any attention ; a 
circumstance rather unfavourable to the tradition. 

Coals are found in the neighbourhood of Campbelton, 
but they have not yet been wrought to any greater extent 
than what serves the town, which consumes about 4500 
tons a year. The coal is rather of an inferior quality; 
but it is said that better coal might be got by going deeper, 
and being at more expense* There is also an app^ranice 
of coal in Kenlochalin, in Morven, and also in MulL It 
is probable that, in other parts of the county, coal may 
be also found, if properly searched for. The Writer 
was shown a small piece of excellent coal lately dug up bj 
a man casting peats (in Derichulin) in Glenurchay ; but 
whether it got there by some strange accident, or grew 
in the place, is uncertain, as the spot has not yet been 
examinedf. 

Freestone, of various colours and qualities, is found in 
Kintyre: there are many other kinds of stone in the 
county, which admit of being dressed and hewn. The 
most beautiful of them is that of which the Duke of 



* A lead mine has been also wrought for gome time in the Jsland of 
Islay. , ... 

f This circumstance deserves the more notice, that a jiidicious man 
from the low country (Mr. Histop), who had been casting peats here 
some years ago, used to say that he suspe^ed there was cogl in 4t. 

Argyll'$ 
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•Argyll's castle at Inveraray is built^ the lapis oliariss said 
to be the same with that of the King of Denmark's pa- 
lace at Copenhagen. A stone^ somewhat similar in co- 
lour^ but harder and coarser in the grain> is found in 
Glenurchay, and seems to be the same with that of which 
the old crosses and monuments in Icolumkill were form- 
ed. On this kind of stonej time and weather seem to 
make little or no impression ; so that it is the fittest of 
any for monuments. 

Esdale and its neighbourhood abound in slates, of 
which about five millions have for some time been sold 
annually, at 25 x. per thousand ''^. A slate quarry is also 
wrought in Balechelish, in Appin, and there are slate 
rocks on the estate of Mr. Campbell, of Ross, in North 
Knapdale, but mot yet wrought. 

A kind of granite, which takes such a polish as to re- 
semble spotted marble, is found near Inveraray. A marble 
quarry has been wrought at Ardmady, in Lorn ; but the 
colour, being a dull red streaked with white, rendered 
it less marketable than it might otherwise have been, and 
occasioned its being given up, with some lossf. A kind 
of grey marble is also found on Lochiel*s estate, in Kil- 
malie:}^. Some more may, perhaps, be discovered in other 
parts of the county 5 though none of them, probably, will 
be found so valuable as the beautiful marble of the island 
of Tiree. 



♦ This work employs commonly about 300 men, whose wages amount 
to above 4000/. a year. The slate quarry at Balechelish employs about 
Sa — Statistical Auount, 

t It may be proper to observe here, for the sake of those who may 
not know it, that marble is of the same quality with limestone ; so that 
farmers within reach of the quarry at Ardmady, may avail themselves of 
a vast heap of broken stones and rubbish there prepared to their hand. 

% A particular description of this jnarble may be seen in Mr. Wil- 
liams's Natural HUhty o/tbe Mineral Kingkan 

Limestone« 
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Lioxestone, which is more value than marble, because 
easier wrought, abounds in most parts of the xrounty, in^ 

« 

spmuch, that we may be said to have, not quarries, but 
almost mountains of it. 



CHAP. IL 
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THE continent of Argyleshire is divided among 156 
proprietors. Of the estates of these proprietors, 

the Valued rent of 1 is nearly £. 1500 

I — .... 700 

« 

6 — from .... 800 to 200 

17 — .... 200 — 100 

20 — .... 100— 50 

19 — .... 50 — 30 

13 — ..:. 30— 20 

37 — .... 20— 10 

42 - — under .... 10 



156 

The whole amount of the valued rent of these estates 
is 9924/. 8/. Id*. This valuation, according to which 

the 

♦ In this, Luing, Seil, Shuna, and Kerera, arc included. The valua- 
tion of the other islands, MuU, lona, Tjree, Coll, Lismore, Jura, Colons*, 

Oronsa, 




1* STATE OF PROPERTY. 

the tend tax, ministers* stipends, schoolmasters' salaries, 
&c. are imposed, was made up in the year 1751, and 
was at that time half of the real rent, after dedufting all 
public burthens. The number of proprietors at that time 
was 200 ; so that they have decreased at the rate of one 
for each year since that period : there were, besides, at 
that time, a very considerable number who held small 
estates in wadset j or mortgage ; a species of tenure which 
is now gone out of use in this county. Such persons held 
a sort of middle rank between tenants and proprietors. 

Till within these 40 or 50 years past, estates were sel- 
dom sold in this county : luxury had not then reached us;, 
proprietors lived at home, and^ subsisted chiefly on the 
gross produce of their own lands. But now the case is 
otherwise ; an expensive mode of living is introduced ; 
gentlemen resort frequently to the metropolis, and no 
reproach is attached to the loss of an estate, as the case 
is become so common. At present, a purchaser might 
find 150,000/. worth, ready to meet him in the market ; 
this, however, though a private loss, may be a public 
benefit. A spirit of industry and adventure is excited 
by the prospeft of obtaining one day a spot of one*s na- 
tive land, which he may call his own. The greatest evil 
which attends the fluftuation of property is, that estates 
are sometimes bought by strangers, who have no attach- 



Oronsa, Islavi and Gigha, amounts to 2541/. \*7s. 9d. and the number of 
pTXjprictors in them is 25. Thus, the valued rent of the whole county is 
li2,-ir;G/. 5s. 10 d. sterling; a trifle more than J -25th of the valuation of 
all Scotland, which is 322,71 6/. 13j. Ad. 

'i'liC Commissioners who took the valyation of tins county, seem to 
have done it with great esa^iess. A landlord in North Knapdale had si 
servitude of a nigbis lodging upon one who held of him, for which, in the 
proof taken of the value of his estate, there is set down, **//«» for Cuid^ 
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HOUSES OF PROPRIETORS. IS 

ment tq the country^ and who do not reside on itj as did 
the ancient owners. 

The larger estates are managed by faftors (or stewards); 
the lesser by the proprietors themselves, when they re- 
side ; and by agents who colleft the rent, when they do 
not reside on their estates themselves. 

Of the above 9924/. 8^. Id. of valued rent, above a 
third part is entailed. 

The county sends one Member to Parliament; and it» 
two boroughs, Inveraray and Campbelton, in conjim^kxon 
with Ayr, Irvine, and Rothsay, send another* 



CHAP. III. 



BUILDINGS- 



SECT. I. HOUSES OP PROPRIETORS. 

MOST of the gentlemen of considerable property in 
this county have deserted their old family castles, and lodged 
themselves in neat and elegant modern houses, propor- 
tioned to their incomes ; even those of small properties 
are now generally lodged in slated houses 5 but the only 
building that deserves the particular notice of a stranger, 
is the Duke of Argyll's princely palace at Inveraray. 

His Grace has also several setts of elegant offices. A 
drawing of one of these, which lies in the valley of Glen* 
shira, is hereto annexed. Only half of the plan (the up- 
permost) 



1^ FARM-rf6USES, OFFICES, ^KD REPAIRS. 

pcrmost) has as yet been executed. It has been found of* 
great service in so wet a climate, as, by means of it, hay 
may be made, or corn dried, in a few days, in the midst 
of rain. The building lies across the valley, and its cir* 
cular shape occasions a constant draught of air, even in 
calm weather, as there are open arches opposite to each 
other through all the building j a few hands serve within 
to turn over the hay for a few days, when it is perfeftly 
made. The building is divided into two stories, and the 
upper is the one used for this purpose. In the upper 
story there are also jointed frames of wood suspended from 
the roof, at convenient distances from each other. These 
frames have a number of sharp-pointed pegs on each side 
of them, inclining upwards ; upon each of which a sheaf 
of com is hung to dry. The frames, by means of their 
joints, . are lowered down to receive the com, and when 
that work is over, they are moved up again, to be out of 
the way. The floor of „thc up^er story is of boards, 
about an inch from each other, to receive the benefit 
of the air from below. The upper story has the openings 
at a convenient height, for receiving the hay or corn from 
the carts. 

In the ground plan, the stone and lime part of the 
building is distinguished by a red colour, and the timber 
by yellow. 



SECT. II. FARM-HOUSES, OFFICES, AND BBPAIRS* 

Many of the more substantial tenants and storemasters 
are lodged in very comfortable houses, some of them 
slated, but the lower, which are the more numerous 
class of tenants, are still very poorly lodged. Their houses 
lire generally low, narrow, dark, damp, and cold. The 

walls 
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walk are Iniilt sometimes with dry stones, and sometimes 
with clay or mud for mprtar ; couples are set about six 
feet asunder; ribs are laid on these couples* ; poles or 
brush-wood across these ribs ; Jivot, or thin turf, covers 
these poles; and then the whole is covered with a coat of 
thatch* The thatch, which commonly consists of straw, 
sprots, or rushes, is laid on loosely, and fastened by 
ropes of the same materials, or of heath ; except in Kin« 
tyre, where the straw is fastened by driving the one 
end into the roof with a thatcher's tool, as in the low 
coimtry. A few roofs are covered with ferns, and fewer 
still with heather. 

The tenant at his entry receives, and at his departure 
pays, whatever repairs the houses need for being put in 
a habitable or tenantable condition, according to the esti- 
mate of stated and sworn appraisers in every parish. 

As much of the comfort of life arises from being com-* 
modiously lodged, it is of great consequence to the tenanc 
and landlord, to have every farm provided with proper 
dwelling-houses and ofSces. But this can hardly be ex-» 
peded while the landlords, without giving sufficiently 
long leases, are disposed, as they generally are, to throw 
all the burden on the tenant, except giving him, perhaps, 
the timber for the roof. Could the tenant afford it, 
which he seldom can, he ought not to be obliged to lay 
out in building houses, that stock with which he ought 
to improve his farm and provide for his family. The 

* The couple-side consists sometimes of one piece, with a natur^ 
bend, sometimes of two pieces fixed together at the eaves. The feet are 
built up in walls, which is apt to shake them. If the walls were of stone 
and lime, the couple-soles might as well rest on the top of them, over a 
flag, like thosfe of slate and tile roofs. This mode, which is less trou«» 
blosome and expensive, has been lately followed in several instances in 
Kin tyre. 

ARGYLE.] e money 
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farm-Mouses, offices, and Repairs. 



any general plan which would unite all these, and, at the 
same time, be easily accommodated to the various sizes 
and circumstances of the ordinary run of farms' in this 
county. Perhaps the following plan, by making the 
buildings shorter and more compaft, and thereby requir- 
ing less roofing, may be found as convenient and cheap as 
any ^ and if constructed of stone and lime, with a heather 
roof, will be abundantly durable. 

1. A dwelling-house, 30 feet by 16, within walls, a;id 
10 high in the sides, above the level of the threshold^ 
which ought to be always at least a foot higher than the 
ground without, in order to make the floor dtj and com- 
fortable. These dimensions will admit of a kitchen in 
one end, and a family rooni in the other. They will also 
admit of excellent garrets (having 3 feet of the side 
walls) for keeping and sleeping places, with a stair in the 
middle, opposite to the main dopr. Each of these garrets 
will, if requisite, admit of 2 beds on either side, as will 
also each of the ends below j and there will be a small 
cellar under the stair, and a closet at the top of it ; all 
which will give any ordinary family abundance of accom- 
modation*. The garrets, as well as the apartments be- 
low, should have vents, were it only to make the air cir- 
culate, as ventilators. The window of each garret should 
not be in the roof, but in the gable, near four feet from the 
side wall, and as high as the skew in that place will admit ; 
though, if the office-houses are annexed to one end, there 
may be a necessity for having the window of that end in 
the roof; if the offices be not lower in the walls, or in 
their stance, than in the dwelling-house. 




■* It necessary, the kitchen might be without, at one end of the house, 
with a commumcation to it from the landlady's room; or, on a large 
farm, the house might have a second story. 



Supposing 
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Supposing the landlord to furnish the timber for the 
roof, ^d the tenant to give the carriage of all the mate- 
rials, the expense of such a house may in general be esti- 
mated nearly as follows, when gone about with economy, 
and when fir is at a moderate price ; 

£. s. 

Quarrying and burning limestone, •,•. ,«••• 2 

' other stones, in addittion to -s 

those in the old houses, j 

Building 4 roods of wall, •.... — •• 4 4 

Thatching S roods with heather, ^... 1. 16 

53 yds. flooring and joisting, 10/. ; stair, 25 j>. 11 5 
2 lower partitions of stone and lime, 5 or 6 i 

inches thick*, J ^ ^^ 

2 upper do. of Scotch fir, •...•.••....•.•.•.•• 2 

Doors and windows, and lath and plaster -^ 

for garrets, ,..^, j 



£^30 O 

2. From one end of this dwelling-house the oflices 
should be extended in a line ; for the eddy winds, occa- 
sioned by liiountains and glens in this country, would 
render it less proper to make them in the form of a 
square or court, which would expose them to sufi^er more 
from the violence of these blasts. The offices maybe 16 
feet wide, and 8 or 9 high in the side walls, or rather 10, 
like the dwelling-house. Next the house may be an 
apartment that will serve for a milk-house in summer, 

♦ These cheap partitions have been lately introduced in Kintyre, in- 
stead of brick ones. The builder works on one side, having a sliding 
board opposite to him, and shifting it up every tier as he proceeds, 
which forms the other face, without any trouble. 

c 3 and 
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and for apotatoe-honsein winter. This may be S or 10 
"•feet, or what may be judged necessary. It is separated 
from the bun, which comes next, by a partition to the 
height of 9 feet, and covered wiih a loft, which opens to 
the barn, and receives the grain that is thrashed or clean- 
ed out. A loft for this purpose will keep the grain from 
heating or growhig, as it is apt to do on an earthen floor, 
and will keep the harn clean and roomy. By means of 
this loft, and of another opposite to it, on the Other side 
of the bam, and over the byre ({br boMing the stack or 
unthrashed corn), the bam needs be little more for an or- 
dinary farm fhan 10 or 12 feet, for tbraabtng and clean-r 
ing the com ". it is separated from the byre on the one 
side, as it is from the poiatoc-bouse on the other, by a 
thin stone and lime partition, to the height of 6 or ? 
feet, reaching the edge of the loft. The length of the 
byre, nlidcr this loft, will depend tm the nnmber of 
cattle. If they do not exceed 10 or 12, Ae siost conve- 
nient form is to have thfe do<^ in the middle of a space of 
15 fea, the gutter opposite to it, and the cows ranged on 
each side of it, across the house. But if th^e are more 
cows, the byre must be extended in proportion^ and the 
cows ranged lengthways. Beyond this may stand tha 
stable, suppose 12 feet long, and separated iraai the byra 
by such another partition as before, with a hay or £a^ 
loft, and at the end of it a cut-shade f, above which there 
may be a hen-4oft. 

The different dimensions specified for offices, make ii) 



■ Although thi) moT leTre, yet it would be of gtttt advantage to 
have it larger, as abundance of bam-ioom i> so greu a coHTcnience and 
gain, tbn it vill lOOli repay the original cml. 

t A large farm might admit the cait->Iiade,aiwell at the milk-house, 
to be under the grain loft ; from which the ein miglil be loaded will) 
the grain through a trap-dooi- 

all 
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all about 50 feet, and might serve to accommodate such a 
farm as could be managed by one plough in this country, 
or from 40/. to 60 A rent. The quantity of wall, as there 
is but one gable, would be nearly the same as in the 
dwelling-house, and the quantity of roof about l-5th 
more, with about l-6th more joisting and flooring. All 
this will amount to nearly what was stated above for the 
dwelling-house ; and the plan, at a very inconsiderable 
expense, might be extended so as to suit a larger farm. 

It has been said that none ever built, who would not 
improve upon his plan if he were to build again. The 
above plan of a small farm-house and offices, contains all 
the improvement which has occurred upon one nearly the 
same, after ten years' experience of the accommodation. 

The convenience has been found to be great, the ex- 
pense moderate ; and, if the roof were covered with hea- 
ther, the work would be so durable as to give little 
trouble for several generations. Our common slovenly 
and incommodious buildings, ever needing repairs, and 
never right, are vastly more expensive, as well as less 
comfortable and convenient. 

The situation of farm-houses should be centrical in 
respeft to the (airm : convenient for water, dry, sheltered 
(if this is attainable), and if in a valley, they should nm 
in the same direction with it, which is the common di- 
reAion of the wind ; but if in an open situation, they < 
should run east and west (and face the south}, as in this 
county th^ winds blow oftener, and with more violence^ 
firotn the west, than from any other quarter. 
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SECT. III.-—COTTAGES. 

These are, for the most part, mean and wretched hovels, 
except where a tradesman may have, here or there, 
ibund proper encouragement to build for himself a com- 
fortable habitation. . The cottages are not only bad, but 
in most places few in number ; an evil which, if not 
speedily corrected, must prove a very serious loss to the 
farmer, to the landlord, and to the public. Without 
cottages to rear them, the farmer must want servants 5 
the landlord people to improve his ground ; and the pub- 
lic, manufa^hu'ers, sailors, and soldiers. A great part of 
the strength, wealth, and prosperity of the nation, is de- 
rived from that hardy, virtuous, and laborious set of 
people that is reared in the humble cot,tage 5 and if their 
interest every where shall continue to be so much neg- 
Icfted as it is generally with us, the interest of the nation 
will soon suflFer. If, as all allow, the principal strength 
of a nation consists in the number of its people, and es- 
pecially of the most laborious and industrious part of 
them, it must of course be the soundest policy to encou- 
rage cottagers. 

Every farm-house should have at least one comfortable 
cottage-house annexed to it. If the cottager should have 
the same lease with the farmer, and the landlord to fur- 
pish the timber, he would build such a dweUing with his 
own hands, or with very little assistance. One decent 
apartment, with a small cellar, would serve him. 

The cheapest way of building cottages would be to put 
two dwellings under one roof, as the same gables would 
serve both. Each end should have a vent, and a large 
glass window, both for health and comfort. They should 

also. 
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alsoj Uke the farm-houses^ be built with lirne^ and covered 
with heathen Where the materials are easily got, the 
difference in the expense between doing them well and 
ill^ is trifling, and would soon be repaid from their being, 
durable, and needing few repairs. The cleanliness, 
health, happiness, and decency of aspect of this useful 
class of people, would be greatly promoted by such a 
measure. 

Every cottager should have also a small spot of ground 
that might enable him to keep a cow ; and should have 
his interest so secured by the landlord, as not to lie at the 
mercy of the tenant. Their own interest, as well as hu- 
manity, require of landlords to take a near concern in the 
happiness of this class, of men ; and happy will it be. for 
them, and for the country in general, if landlords shall 
condescend to do so. Some more observations on this 
subjeft will fall more properly imder the following chapter* 



CHAP. IV. 



MODE OF OCCUPATION. 



SECT. I.— SIZE OF PAftMS* 

THE size q{ farms in this county is so different, in 
different parts of it, that some may be computed by the 
number of acres, and some by the number of miles which 
they contain. In the lower parts of the county, where 
tillage is more attended ta than, pasturage, or where these 

twa 
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two objefts are conjoined^ the possessions are generallf of 
a moderate size 9 bat in the upper parts, which are mostly 
under sheep, they are in general of a vast extent. One is 
computed to be 18 or 20 miles in length, apd from 3 to 
4 in breadth*. It is true, no other comes near to this ; but 
possessions from two to six square miles, and sometimes 
more, are not uncommon. The occupiers of such large 
trafts seldom cultivate many acres. The little meal which 
they need for themselves and their shepherds, is brought 
from the market, while their fields, rescued from the wil- 
derness by the labour of ages, are allowed to revert to 
their original state, and to become a wilderness again. 
The same possessions, if in many hands, might be so cul- 
tivated and improved as to maintain many families, and 
even more cattle, and would in a short time be brought to 
yield a higher rent ; so that the public and the proprie- 
tors • would both be gainers : whereas, by the present 
system, both are in the way of suflfering an enormous loss, 
for which the gain of a few storemasters is no adequate 
compensation. 

That this system, by depopulating the country, is a 
manifest, perhaps an irreparable loss to the public, is ob- 
vious to . the most shallow observer. It will perhaps be 
said, that the numbers banished from the country are not 
Jost to the State (though they are lost to the county), as 
most of them take refuge in manu&Auring towns and 
large cities. But it is well known, that these towns and 
cities cannot support their own numbers without a con- 
stant supply from the country ; and when the country is so 
far wasted as to be no longer able to afford that supply, 
the towns must decay of course. 



■^^^■i^ 



* Dr. Robertson, of Dalmenyi inlttt Tn^ln 0^ th She tf farwu^ call? 
this the largeetin Great Brltaixi. 
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Large towns and cities have with too much truth been 
termed the graves of the human species. The inhabitants 
of such are more sickly and delicate^ their employments 
more unhealthy, the air they breathe more impurey and 
the danger from infectious diseases more unavoidable, in 
proportion to the numbers thus crowded together. This 
last circumstance is peculiarly fatal to children in large 
towns, and accordingly a much greater proportion of 
them die there than in the country v and thdse wliich sur- 
vive are more weak and delicate. Hence, as many as can 
afford it take every opportunity of sending their children 
to the country, especially after they have been ailing, as 
the best way to recover their liealth and vigour. 

But if large towns are unfavourable to the health, they 
are still more so to the morals of a people* The mind is 
at least as liable to contagion as the body ; and whoever a 
number of people is crowded together, the infeftion of 
vice is rapid and alarming. Vice soon spreads its influence 
from one to many ; ** from individuals to families, firom 
" families to cities, from cities to the empire $ and an 
" empire corrupted is an empire lost." The State is 
therefore greatly concerned in taking measures to check 
an evil which has been rapidly increasing for many years 
over ail the kingdom ; and which, if it goes on, may 
hasten its destruction. Both the strength and virtue of a 
kingdom consist in having its inhabitants spread as equally 
^s may be over its surfiice } and in a proper balance and 
proportion being kept between the population of country 
^d cities^ and between those employed in rural employ- 
ments, and in trade and manufaChire. If this proportion 
is destroyed, it is easy to see that a State must rapidly do» 
icline, however great its wealthy and however numerous 
^ts armies. 

In such a case, ^ Army and Navy must be chiefly sup- 

plie4 
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plied from the lower ranks of large cities^ whose general 
cbamdteristic is debility of body, and depravity of mind, 
as it has ever been in all rich and populous cities* How 
far the defence of our rights and liberties, lives and pro- 
perty, may be safe in such hands, or how far they arc 
fitted for undergoing the dangers and toils of a soldier or 
sailor's life, if these should entirely fall to their share, may 
be justly, questioned. It was by men of this description, 
who had little or nothing at stake, that the State was 
lately thrown almost into convulsions^ while those in 
rural occupations, strangers to riot and cabal, and more 
under the influence of religious, social, and moral ties, 
showed themselves loyal to their king, and attached to 
their constitution. But if the number of these shall con- 
tinue to decrease, their vigour and their virtue may be of 
small avail. The country is the great seed-bed of popu- 
lation and of virtue. The children there are more nume- 
rous, more virtuous, and more frugal, than those brought 
up in large towns and cities ; and the mhabitants in ge- 
neral are more peaceable, orderly, and virtuous. 

Nothing can more merit the attention of our wise and 
enlightened statesmen, than to consider what measures 
ought to be taken for encouraging population in the 
country, so as to preserve its balance in respeft to cities ; 

« 

for on this the strength and security of the State must ulti- 
mately depend. The degree of preponderance which 
towns and manufaftures have already acquired over Agri- 
culture and the population of the country, threatens the 
kingdom with a scarcity of bread, and other serious evils, 
tp which the accumulation of small possessions into large 
onps have greatly contributed. 

Some have indeed maintained, that great farmers bring 
more to market than small ones, from the same quantity 
of land, without considering that the small ones maintain 
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so many families at home, as will mate tip for the cfiffe- 
rence to the public {if indeed there is a diflfei-ence), and 
that these families are employed more innocehtly and 
more usefully to the pabllc than those who are supplied 
irom the market. , It is irrational to suppose, that one 
family can improve any space of ground so well as 10 or 
20,' having that space divided among them, in shares pro* 
portioned to their strength and capital. Even if the one 
should employ as many hands as the 10 or 20, they will 
not nearly work as much ; for one man working for him- 
self will perform almost as much as two when hired by 
another : and their hard labour, frugal living, and close 
attention, will enable them to pay more rent than one man 
living in a higher style, and employing many servants, 
can afford* 

The same will hold with respeft to grazing farms, or 
sheep possessions. The space of 2, 10, or 20 square 
miles,: would certainly be of more account to the public 
and to the landlord, in the hands of 2, 10, or 20 families, 
than in the hands of one. For, in \ht first place> He who 
makes the grass to spring, cannot be supposed to be more 
partial to the rich than to the poor, to the one thsm to 
the many ; so that the land, if left to itself, would be no 
less produftive by being thus divided, and therefore of 
equal advantage to the public. But, in the second place, 
the many would cultivate and improve the ground \ and 
without going, like the storemaster, to market, would not 
only bring their ovhi frugal living out of it, but also a 
surplus of food for their cattle, by which the ground 
could maintain a greater number. All this would be so 
much gain to the public, and so much advantage to the 
landlord: for it may be laid down as an indisputable 
maxim, that the plan which most improves the land, will 
always prove the most beneficial tp the landlords. . . 

V Pro- 
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order, and the fields small, detached, and distant. It may 
be, in general, from 30 to 4p5 acres of arable landy witfar 
whatever pasture may happen to be coiineAed with it. 
This pasture may be sometimes more and sometimes less; 
but, taking the average proportion of the county (of 
1-1 3th being arable), it will allow from 400 to 600, or at 
an average, 500 acres to a farm. In most parts, this 
much may foe managed by the farmer and his family ; or, 
if he should find it, necessary to hire the one man whom 
he needs, yet, as he must be with him almost always him-* 
self, he can turn his service to more account than the 
master of many servants, who does not share ia the labour. 
When any family is large enough to manage more, every 
farm has abundance of waste or improvable land, to keep 
keep them sufficiently occupied. A small possession, by 
superior cultivation, may be more advantageous to the 
tenant than a larger one, which could not be so well cul- 
tivated, and will certainly tend more to the improvement 
of the landlord's property. 

Large fahtis, wherever they are held by a number of 
tenants in run^rig (which is nearly the same as in com- 
mon), ought to be divided into separate possessions, with- 
out which the farms can neither be improved, nor the 
tenants prosper*. The beneficial efiefts of dividing such 
farms, and removing the houses of each tenant to the 
centre x>f his own possession, have been found so great 
on the Duke of Argyll's estate in Kintyce,. that some 
others are now following his Grace's example. When 
each has his own lot, the lands are better improved, and 
the tenants in easier circumstances. f*ormerly, none 



• In the troublesome times of old, it might be necessary to have th* 
farms large, and all the dwellings set down together, for the purpose of 
uniting more easily for seif-defcncei 
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would. wofk till all wcfc^ as!(cmbled ; but now ctery man 
is late and ^arly at his work, and performs twice as much 
as when the work was in common. 

In no part of the county are possessions morcf Uniformly 
moderate than in the parish of Southend, where each 
tenant has cotnmonly less than z mark /and"* cut out for 
himself* In consequence of this, more waste ground has 
been of late years improved in this parish than in any .' 
other in the county. The yellow corn now waves' on 
the region lately occupied by the heath and ihoss. 

The advocates for large farms are fond of maintaining, 
that small tenants were starving on those farms on which 
great tenants have made ri«h* But this is owing to the 
change of times, and hot to the change of system. In 
such times as we have had, small as wdl as great tenants 
could not fail to thrive, and have thriven where they had 
equal advantages ; though neither the one nor the other 
could thrive, if the former times had still continued. 
Moderate as the possessions are in the parish just now 
mentioned, the tenants have prospered, in proportion to 
their advantages, as much perhaps as any in the county. 

As evidence of this, it may be mentioned, that about 



* The old divinon of land in this county, and that by which public 
burdens were regulated before the valuation took place, was by «wri- 
iands, of wliich some farms contained more, and some fewer, according^ 
to their value or extent. The division appears to have been done in 
general with great judgment, the relative value of these mark-lands 
being in most places pretty equaL It is probable, however, that when 
this division took place, much regard was had to the quantity of arable 
land which every farm then contained. By a decree of the Exchequer 
(March 11, 1585), a 40 shilling (or 3 mark-land) of old extent (or 8 ox- 
gangs) should contain 104 acres. Consequently 1 mark-land should be 
33 l-3d. The denomination of mark-lands still holds here in commoa 
use of speech ; and, in general, one mark-land may give full employ to 
.QiSe plough and one family in the more arable parts of the county. 

ARGYLE.] D Cight- 
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eight-and-twenty of them, who lately formed themsclvct 
into a congregation of relief, have built a neat church, 
and are about to build a manse and to employ a pastor ^ 
from which they would ftem, at the least, to be much at 
f h^if ease. 

In every distrift, a few farms in centrical situations, 
convenient for fuel, arid capable of great improvement, 
■ should be Ictt out, or rather feued, for villages, in which 
^adesmen and labourers might be accommodated with 
small possessions* This would draw more rent from such 
fajrms than they could possibly \ield in any other way, 
and help to raise the value of other lands in their neigh- 
bourhobd. ' tt would attach useful and industrious people 
to the soil, by giving them a property and exist^ce in 
the country; and be the means of introducing trade, 
commerce, and manufaAures. These have been the 
uniform consequences of feuing grounds, and encouraging 
villages on judicious and liberal plans throughout the 
kingdom*. 

Such 



* The fonowing instance is related out of many, as being one of the 
least promising, and yet answered wcU. ** Mr. Cu mi n e, of Auchry, plan- 
** ned a regular village upon the moorish part of a farm, which, in whole, 
** yielded only IIA a year. He fixed 75 feus upon it, occupied by a set 
** of industrious, honest, and adkive people, who, instead of 1 1 /., the ori- 
** ginal rent, produced him annually from 120A to 150/. ' He introduced 
«* the spinning or weaving of linen yarn, and the consequences continue.** 
Stathtleal Account^ VOK Vi. p. 121). 

Thus might the man who looks no farther than his own interest, find 
his greatest profit in accommodating a great number of his fellow crea- 
tures, and putting them in the way of being comfortably lodged, fed, 
and clothed. A noble and generous mind will have a satisfadBon of a 
higher nature, in making niunbers happy ; and the man of public spirit 
will fed a pleasure in considering such villages as the most likely means 
of furnishing hands for manufa<Slunng the wool, improving the land, and 
enriching the country. 

The 







Such as may be averse to fieuing^ or forming tillageitf 
woold still find their interest in giving small possessions, 
in whatever way. 3mall possessionsi being within the 
reach o( many, -will produ(x many competitors ; and the 
most barren spot, by the constant labour of the many, 
will be soon improved, and raised in its value. If some 
large farms, here and there, were thus divided among a 
number of industrious families, wastes would be cultivated, 
rents augmented, and population promoted. Small pos* 
sessions are absolutely necessary for the encouragement of 
population ; without which, no country can prosper. All 
rests oh this i for, without abundance of labourers, no 
important improvement can ever i>e effe£led. 

It is with great difficulty that a country, once depopu<* 
lated, can be fully replenished again with people. A small 
possession will induce the native to stay, when only a large 
one will induce a stranger to tome ; so that, in place of 
the many, it will be difficult, perhaps for ages, to substi- 
tute more than a few. Besides, no inhabitants can be 
got so well adapted to the country as the natives. They 
are, in general, a sober, a£tive, frugal, and industrious 
race of men ; and were their industry and ingenuity pro- 
perly dire^lied ;md assisted by all who have an interest 
in doing this, the riches and tmpravement of every estate 
would be iu exa£k proportion to the number of its people. 
Every landlord should consider the migrtitipn of every 
labour^gr man from his estate as the loss of an aAive 
servjmt, who improved his talrfd for only a bare subsist^ 

■■ ^ I II — i— ^— A— — — — 1.^— —— .^M— i*— — — ^Ml— — ^ ■ ■ 

The Duke of Argtle has lately taken measures for ere<Sting a village 
'^t Monirua, in the parish of Southend. His Gract gives the villagers a 
lease of three nineteen years. During the first 19 they pay only, the 
rent at which the groundlett ^uring the last lease ; which, at thi'tnd of 
this term, and also at the end of the second 19, is a little gugmentedt at 
^he improved state of the ground will easily bear such augmentation.. 
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encc : for, in general, they never had any more for their 
pains ; and, in general, they would still be contented tp , 
live on the same terms, under their ancient masters. If 
they are not allowed to do so, the loss of them will be 
regretted, when it cannot be repaired, and that at no 
distant period : for the undue extension of farms, Hke 
every other such evil, will in time cure itself) aiid the 
cultivation of the ground will be recurred to, for the sake 
of bread, the first and most necessary article of Uving. 

It is an important observation of Pliny, that large 
farms had ruined Italy, and were in his time ruining the 
provinces^ La^ge farms will min any country, by dis- 
couraging population, the source of all riches and im-^ 
provement. They destroy the independent spirit of a 
nation, by putting all its property in a few hands, and 
leaving the greater number to have no interest in the 
State ( so as to make its salvation or perdition to them a 
matter of mere indifference* . Hence the once invincible 
Romans, as Pliny foresaw, became an easy prey to hordes 
of barbarians*. 

The feudal system, with all its faults, had one wise and 
valuable property. It gave every man some share of pos- 
session, and an interest in the land ; which made every 
man forward and zealous to support and defend the State. 

* E^ery landlord who loves his country, or regards his avm property 
and interest, ougKt to give all tlie check in his power to a system fraught 
with so much mischief. Such as have neither the public spirit nor the 
wisdom to do so, ought to be obliged, by those who have the care of the 
State in charge. A law to regulate the size of possessions, by taxit^ 
farms according to their rent, if exceeding a certain sum, would be thc^ 
most popular and beneficial that could be well devised. It might be 
hurtful to a few monopolizers, and troublesome, perhaps, to a few fac- 
tors or stewards ; but salutary to the State, and advantageous to the 
landlords, as it would tend to the rapid improvement of. their estates, 
and increase the value of their property. 

It 
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It Strongly attached every man to the chief, or landlord, 
who enabled him to live upon his property. This attach* 
shent existed in the Highlands long after it had become 
extinct in every other part of the kingdom ; and, not- 
withstanding all the cold water which has been thrown 
upon it, s6me sparks of it still remain. In a world so 
much subjeA to vicissitudes, and in an age so much 
marked with revolutions, it would be wise to cherish and 
keep these Sparks alive, in case of there being any occa« 
sion for having the fire again rekindled. 

It is but doing bare justice to the greatest proprietor 
in this county, to say, that he has uniformly encouraged 
population and moderate possessions, refusing frequently 
the higher ofiers of the few for what was held by the 
many, and dividing his farms, instead of accun^ulating 
them, like many others. In all his Grace's estate in 
Kintyre, yielding above 7000/. a year, there is but one 
large sheep stock, and that on lands not much adapted 
for tillage; and this is not given to one, but to several. 
Sheep on such lands, given in small shares or possessions, 
would be a blessing to the country in general, instead of 
bcihg a benefit only to a few*. 

In consequence of this system, of giving small or mo- 
derate possessions, the estate mentioned is m6re improved, 

* His Grace has since broke down this lar^e possession into four lots, 
each consisting of two or three small farms, and planted with two or three 
residing tenants, who can give aU their labour and attention to th« in^. 
provement of the ground, and commit their joint stock pf sl^eep (oh 
each lot) to the management of a common herd. This plan, which 
unites agriculture with sheep-farming, and encourages population, ap- 
pears to be well adapted to the nature of this coupty, and p^n\i«e» to 
prpi^iote both tHp intec^st of the proprietory and €ijf the popple. See 
Chap. XIII. Sea. II. 

p 3 and 
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^d in the way of advancing more in rents than most 
others in the ^ounty. In consequence of this system tooy 
so £ivourable to population^ perhaps no subjeA in Great 
Britain cotild, upon any great emergency^ gather more 
men around his standard, or stand more secure of their 
affeAion, than the Duke of A&gyjle. 

It must be observed^ however^ that on some parts of 
this Nobleman's estate, as well as on many others, one 
essential branch of rural establishment is greatly negkded. 
The cottagers, in many distridb, are extremely few, an4 
much discouraged. Thb is more especially the case of 
late ; for even^furmers, blind to their own interest, huT^ 
caught a portion of the unfeeling and intolerant spirit 
of those who lessen the population of the country. It is 
from cottages that servants, and llibourers for improving 
die ground, are to be looked for \ and the preseht scarr 
city and high wages of servants must, in a ^'eat measure^ 
be ascribed to there being so few cottages in most parts 
of the county. This <ircumstance is also adverse to por 
pulation and industry ; for servants^ when they have not 
a prospeA of so much as a house to put their head in, are 
discouraged from marrying, and become less industrious 
and frugal than those who have such a prospeA. 

If every fahn had one or more cottages connected witli 
it, according to iu extent, it would be of the highest 
advantage to the country. Population would rapidly 
increase \ servants, and good ones too, would abound ; 
and the improvement of the lands would be greatly pro- 
moted. The farmer, in this way, would be better served, 
than by getting new, and generally ignorant hands, at 
every half year's end. A cottage servant would know 
his master's work, and the nature of his soil; and, with 
skill and experience, have, also more interest in having 

every 
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t^9trf tbiofic forwarded said well done, than can reasonablj 
be expeded from a stranger, who, like a bird of passage^ 
waits only for the term-day to take his departure. lo 
hay and harvest time, the cottager's family would "be a 
help at hand ; and their aid, taken only when needed, 
might in many cases serve instead of a stated servant, and 
be cheaper and more convenient for the farmer. 

To make the situation of cottagers comfortable, every 
cottage should have an acre or two of ground (whether 
improved or improvable) annexed to it ; so as to enable 
the occupier to keep a cow, or a small horse* A little 
possession ofthis kind would be considered by a labour'^ 
ing man, or tradesman, as a great estate. It would en- 
xTQurage him to marry early, enable him in his frugal way 
to bring up a decent fasiily, strongly attach him to his 
country, and give him an into'est in its wel£u«. We 
should then hear no more the common saying of labourers, 
when an invasion of the country was lately rumoured : 
/* From those who have nothing to lose, njoithing can be 
taken.'* 

In such cottages, useful and honest servants would be 
reared for the public ; and hardy, able, and adlive soldiers 
and sailors for the Army and the Navy ; and the cotti^er, 
as he would be <}uali£ied, might, by frugality and industry, 
be able to better his circumstances, and rise by degrees 
to the rank of a farmer of a small possession ; which is 
no uncommon case, where cottagers are encouraged as 
they ought. But here the wretched hut is often grudged 
them, even on the hardest terms ; and a cow's grass they 
can seldonpL have for money or for favour. 

Would it not then be wise and patriotic, as well as 
humane, in every land-owner to annex to every farm- 
house at least one cottage, with a spot of ground cut out 
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with it*^ at a reasonable rent, fixed by himself, and not 
by the farmer ? For some such regulation as this, the 
poor cottagers look up to those of large fortune and great 
influence in the country : and great, indeed, will be their 
merit and reward, if they devote those talents with which 
Providence has blessed them, to serve the common cause* 
and their own, in the most essential manner, by render* 
ing the situation of the labouring poor more comfortable, 
and promoting population. '^ A civic crown >iras for* 
-~ - - - ■ - - ■-■-■■ ^ 

* ** A land-owner in a pariah in Worcestershire, observing that the 
occupiers of cottages which had land aimezed to. them, were remarkable 
for bringing up their families in a more neat and decent manner tha|f 
tKose whose cottages were without land, laid out from ^ve to twelve 
acres to a number of cottages, added a small building for a horse or cow, 
and allowed grafting-stoclcs to raise orchards ; and, in tome instances, 
lent a small sum for the purchase of a cow, a mare, or a pig. The con* 
sequence was, that, in no one instance, this failed of giving an industrious 
turn, even to those yrho were before idle and profligate. Their atten- 
tion in nursing up the young trees has been so much beyond what a 
farmer, intent on greater objoifb, can or will bestow, that the increase 
of their orchards has doubled the value of the land under them, and th^ 
poor rates have fallen to 4(/.) while, in the adjoining parishes, there is an 
assessment of from 2x. 6//. to 5/. in the pound. These cqttagers are la- 
bourers, and good ones. 'I*heir little concerns are managed by their 
wives and children, with their own assbtance after the- day^ work. 
I'heir stock consists of a cow, a yearling heifer, or a mare to breed (from 
which a colt, at half a year old, will fetch from SL to 5/.), a sow, and 
some gces^. This has bepn the means of bringing a supply of poultry 
and fruit to the market, of increasing population, and making the land 
produce double the rent that a farmer can afford to bestow." Agrie. 
^rp. of Oxford, 

Much of the natural advantage of Argyleshire arises from its fishings. 
To improve this advantage, cottagers should every where be encouraged, 
khd furnished with small possessions, to employ them when at home. 
The Duke of Arovle has laid out a farm In small lots near Inveraray; 
the occupiers of which cleared last season (1795) 800/. by fishing her- 
ring; whiph shows of what advantage such establbhments might prove 
ro the county^ if they were more frcc^uent. 

merly 
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inerly decreed to' him who saved the life of a citizen : 
what adequate recompense shall be adjudged to him 
who shall be the means of thus adding thousands to the 
number ?" 



SECT. II, — RENT, 

In this county, there is very little Und lett by the acre. 
But such gentlemen as. have got their estates surveyedf 
have also got the different farms and fields valued, for 
their own private information. The quality of the soil 
is extremely. different; so that such valuations differ^ 
sometimes on the. same farm, from 2s. to IBs^ the acre 
of arable groun4. The pasture too, being partly green 
hill, but mostly heath, differs no less in its quality than 
the arable land. Some of it is valued beloW ^d, and 
some above 4j. the acre. In the neighbourhood of 
Campbelton, a few spots of arable land lett from 21. to 3/. 
the acre. But this price may be said to be put, not al- 
together upon the land, but partly upon the accommo- 
dation*. 

There is very little arable land in the pounty, but what 

* What proportion the rent of a farm should bear to its producci de- 
pends so much on soil, climate, situation, and other circumstances, that 
no general rule can be laid down on the subje(5t On the rent of sheep- 
lands, as occupied with us at present, some obseryations may be seen in 
Chap. XIIL SetSt 11. In regard to arafol^ )ands more particularly, i^ \| a 
common, though perhaps ijqt a jyst remark, that l-3d of the produc*^ 
should go for rent, l-3d for expense of management, and l-3d for the 
farmer*s profit, interest, &c T*he oldest observation extant on this 
subjetfl, is in Gfeu. xlviL24; where l-5th is allowed for rent, l-5th for 
seed, l-5th for food, l-5th for servants, and l-5th to lay by for provisiop 
to children. 
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is captble <^ higher cultivation^ bendes tfae great qvuuitity 
of waste ground that ma^ be improved in almost ever^ 
farm. The land is therefore capable of being made to 
yield a much higher rent when better cultivated ; though 
not a great deal of it^ as is generally thought, can bear 
much more, in the present stage of improvement, than 
what is laid on already, unless it be under a different 
management*. 

That high rents are a spur to improvement and exer- 
tion, is a common, and, to a certain extent, a just maxim. 
No doubt there may be some, who, if they had the land 
for nothing, would be ruined by their indolence. But 
the more common case is, that, when a tenant sees that 
all his exertions will not do, he becomes dispirited and 
desperate, and allows himself to be carried along by the 
stream which he cannot stem. The land suffers, the 
tenant fails, the &rm gets a bad name, and the rent must 
be lowered. Thus the landlord, as well as the tenant, 
suffers, by raising the rent higher or faster than the im- 
provement of the land will bear. 

A substantial tenant is generally cautious of engaging 
to pay a rent that is exorbitant. He sees the success of 
those who invest their money in other branches of busi- 
ness ; and he follows their example, if he has not the 
prospeft of a farm's yielding him full interest for his 
money, and an adequate return for his diligence and 
labour. Whereas he who has least to lose is often the 
most forward to offer ; and the landlord is often tempted 
to accept the offer, without considering that a sufficient 
capital is necessary for paying the rent, and improving 

* Sheep-lands would be more produdUvc, by introducing a better- 
wooUed breed ; arable lands, by adopting; a better system of husbandry* 
See Chap. VII. Se<fl. III. 

the 




the landt batanoM oi niioito th^ teiuliity and hut. id 
tfe landlord) from too high rents» are not unfrequentf 
especially on some of the smaller estates. Most of the 
farmers toil Uard, live poorly ; and for one who has a 
trifle for his painsy perhaps two give their pains for no* 
thing. Many who have old leases, obtained before the 
late rise in land, and in its produce, took place, are verf 
well ; as are also many of those who have sheep stocks ; 
as their possessions are managed with less expense, and 
the value of some of them was not well known till Aey 
wet'e tried under the sheep system. Bat even bad bafw 
gains are become good, by the late rise on every article of 
produce ; and most of those who'have leases are at pre* 
sent at th^ir ease. 

The occupiers of land, whether in pasturage o^ tiUaget 
^ght certainly to be able, like labourers or tradesment 
to live by their occupation, and to support their fitmiliep 
by their daily care and labour. The interest of the 
money invested in their stock, with the proper allowance 
for tear, wear, and risk, they should be able to save as x 
provision fer their ^milies, and for old age ; as the 
money «o invested would give this return, if laid out on 
interest, without any trouble whatever. It cannot be 
considered as any part of the produce of the ground^ 
and therefore no part of it ought, in equity, to enter into 
the payment of the rent : and yet not one in ten, perhs^» 
is aUe to save it \ nor do they commonly advert that so 
much ought to be saved in justice. They are generaUf 
satisfied if they can keep their stock undiminished ; so 
that the business. In generd, returns much less to tbo^e 
engaged in it, than almost any other. A happy predi« 
leflion in favour of the occupation in which they were 
brought up, is what induces so many to follow it* Per- 
haps it may be also said? that there is implanted in the 
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human mind, for wise purposes,' a certain innate dispo- 
aition, or instinft, which leads it to delight in rural occof- 
pations. 

The rents in general, especially upon the larger estates^ 
are paid in money ; but tenants on the lesser estates, and 
near their landlord, often pay some of the rent in kind, 
and are almost always subjc^ to servitudes*. Peats must 
be made and led ; so must the hay : assistance must, per** 
haps, be given in seed-time and harvest. So many wed- 
ders, fowls, eggs, butter and cheese, lint, wool, oats, meal: 
so much spinning from the wives, or perhaps so much 
yam ; and sometimes they must pay the weaver, and give 
it in sheets and blanketsf. In short, so many hundred 
things are required by the laird, and so many hundred 
things by the lady, that it is impossible to pay them^ It 
is sometimes expedled, over axvl above all this, that ' the 
poor wretches shall come with presents, when they them-* 
^ves are almost objeAs of charity ! And to. keep them 
in perfed dependence, they have often no leases. The 
miserable creatures on lands under this mana^geme^t, 
•have neither meat, nor clothes, nor -habitations \ ^d a 
stranger would know them and their lands in passing, as 
easily as Solomon did the garden of the sluggard. Such 
praftices cannot be reprobated in too strong terms. They 
are the ruin of the tenant first ; and, in the end, they 
will ruin the landlord. 

All services, whether paid to the master, or to any 
under him, should be entirely abolished ; and all rents 

* Besides giving their time and labour, they must sometimes find their 
own provisions ! See Stai. j^cc. ofX^hmore and Appin, 

I A lady, wiio, in her wisdom, took this course, and laid up woollen 
treasures fpr many years, found, from experience, that she lived fn ^ 
world where motbs corrupt; and that blankets, like their owners, when 
laid up ia chests^ becoma the fopd of worms. 
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formed into one sum of money, including public burdens^ 
such as minister's stipend, schoolmaster's salary, road- 
xxmneji &c. Thus- the tenant would always have a clear 
view of the amount of his rent $ and save time, trouble, 
and periiaps expense, by having to settle only with one, 
instead of many. His time is precious, and ought never 
to be thrown away without necessity. 



SECT. Ill,-— TITHES. 

As no tithes are paid in Scotland, landlords can^ im- 
prove their grounds with much more advantage than can 
be done inEngland. In 1629, an account of the teinds 
in this county was taken, as they were then paid ; and 
the amount of them at that time, in every parish, is the 
fund out of which the minister of that parish is main- 
tained, by a stipend modified by the court of teinds, and 
proportioned amcmg the difierent heritors, according to 
the valued rent of their fespeftive properties** 

This measure had th^ happy eSeO, of removing every 
ground of dispute between the clergyman and his people, 
on the score of tithes ; and tended to produce that har- 
mony and cordiality between them, which are so neces- 
sary to make the labours of the clergy useful. But the 
evil is, that this fund, sufficient as it may then have been, 
is now in many places become altogether inade^^uate for 
the maintenance of the clergyman. The vast rise in the 
value of lands, and in all the necessaries of life, with the 
great influx of money, arising from the extension of 
trade, commerce, and manufadlures, with all the con- 



• On this subjedb, see EnhinKs Imtitutu. 
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An order of meni whose learhitigf talent^j ihdu^tty, 
and virtue, are all devoted to the piublic, should be; main-* 
tained by the piablic in that rank which it is the interest 
of society they should always hold ; that is, that they 
should not be rich, but that they should be comfortable 
and easy, in order that they may be respected and useful. 
If this be not done, the men who should fill the office 
will naturally betake themselves to other employments, 
and their place will be supplied by ^ch a9 ought to have 
neither lot nor part in this matten 

Parochial schoolmasters are in the same predicament 
with ministefs, and their situation merits arid demands 
the attention of the public. Parish schools are an in- 
stitution peculiar to Scotland, and the wisest that was 
ever devised by any nation ; for nothing can be of more 
importance to any nation^ than to have the minds of the 
rising generation stored with useful knowledge, and with 
the principles of religion, which is the objeA of this in- 
stitution. It is to be much regretted, tliat the encourage- 
ment given to the teachers is so inadequate to the im- 
portance and labour of their office, that men properly 
qualified are now seldom disposed to follow the occupa- 
tion. A schoolmaster should be a man of parts, learn- 
ing, and virtue, in a very eminent degree, in order to 
qualify him for forming the minds of youth to public and 



** could not trace all their connexion with private and public felicity. 
** Let it be simply asked, Where is the security for property, for reputa- 
»* tion, for life, if the seme of religious obligation desert the oaths, which 
** are the mstniments of investigation in courts of justice ? And let ut 
** with caution indulge the supposition, that morality can be maintained 
•* \nthottt religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of re» 
** fined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience 
" both forbid us to expetfb that national morality can prevail in exclusion 
•• of religious prindpU.*' IVMkingtons Risignathn, 
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private usefulness, to respcft of charafter in this life, and 
to cvcriasting happiness beyond it ; and the man who 
is qualified and appointed for so important a business, 
should be highly valued, and ought certainly to be easy 
and independent. But, instead of this, he is depressed 
and despised, and often obliged to subsist on an income 
inferior to that of the ploughman*. In proportion as 
this evil grows, ignorance and vice must grow along with 
it ; and the eflfeft which the growth of these must have 
upon the public happiness or national prosperity, may be 
easily conceived. Nothing could be more ungenerous, 
or even more impolitic, than the opposition lately given 
by the landed interest of Scotland, to the application 
made by this useful class of men for an addition to their 
salaries. " 

There are, however, in this county, several school- 
masters whose salaries are above the maminum\ which 
the law ordains for them. The charity schools too, of 
which we have many|, are generally well encouraged 
by the heritors. A few years ago, the Writer had occa- 
sion to point out to the Secretary of the Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge, two stations in the 
part of the country where he resides, which stood much 
in need of schools ; and was told that the Society would 
give salaries, if the heritors would give the necessary 

• A lover of his country must be grieved to read, in one of the statis- 
tical accounts, of the three o£Bces of beadle, grave-digger, and school- 
master, being united' in one person, and bringing in all an income of only 
8/. a year I 

f The maximttm is 200, and the minimum 100 merks Scots; since doubled) 
but still inadequate. 

\ On the continent are 21 charity schods on the first patent, their sap 
ttries 222/. 10/.; and 17 on the second patent, salaries 84 A In the isles, 
13 on the first patent, salaries 169/.; on the second patent three, salari^ 
14/. 

■ aUgtle.] e. " accom- 
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accommodations. This was no sooner signified to the 
Duke of Argyle, thaii immediately he ordered 100/. t# 
be giv^ii lor building two slated housesi and 10/. a yeaf^ 
In addition to the salaries allowed hj the Societf . It is 
by deeds like these, and not by his coat of arms or titlea^ 
that a great' man is ennobled. 

In speaking of schools, it may be proper to observe^ 
that of late years less pains than formerly are bestowed 
both by parents and schoolmasters, in giving children a 
religious education. The great objeA now, b only to fit 
them for business, as if the principles which lead to peace 
of mind and respe£t of chara^r, and to every duty which 
is due to God and man, were matters of lesser moment. 
Even the sho^ system of faith and practice contained in 
our church catechism, though it may be repeated in twenty 
fninutes, is now thought too gre^t a burden for the me- 
mory of children. The General AssemUy of our church 
has, with great propriety, recommended of late to all 
ministers to attend to this important business ; and it it 
hoped they will do so. Abstra^lng from the cfonsidera- 
ticms of eternity, a religious education, and a mind well 
stored in youth vnth the maxims of piety, with prayersy 
psalms, hymns, and portions of scripture, must be 
absolutely necessary, to make any one pass through life 
with comfort to himself, and with satisfaction and utility 
to others* 



SECT. IV. POOR RATES, 

In this county, there are as yet no poor rates or assess* 
ments. The poor are supported by begging, by the 
collections made at the church doors, a few mortifications 

or 
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t)r bequeatbxnentSf apd other casualties* Suth as are 
aUe to beg, make a tolerable shift to live, as the people 
in general are disposed to be charitable. But all the 
relief that can be given to those who are unable to go 
about, is scanty and inadequate. The poor^ it may b^ 
said, are, for the most part, supported by the poor* Somtf 
of our herit(H^ have no residence in the county ; and 
many of our gentlemen, who think themselves wiser thaa 
their fathers, are not always where they ought to be oii 
Sunday, to give to the poor their coring. 

This growing negle£t of public worship and of the Sab^ 
bath, considered only in a political view, is surely atatm«' 
ing. The Sabbath is the great fence of religion ; religioa 
the great fence of property, security, peace, and order* 
Such as have much to lose, even in the present worlds 
should thare^r^ be the foremost to observe the Ssdabath^ 
and all the ordinances of religion : for if the miiltitudey 
ever prone to follow the example of those in any s.tatioQ 
above them, ^biaU, as may be well apprehendeid, follow 
their estample in this, th^re will soon be aQ ehd to all 
order, an4 government must give place to anatchy*. 

It is an observation of Torick (or Sterile), and wcothy 
c^ a wiser man, that *< those gentlemen Who now ^hro^i^ 
** oflF religion, may soon find it iiccessary to |:ake it up tit 
*' self-defence.'' But then the danger is, that they can- 



• France was in profound peace (in th6 year 1787) ydien Kickar,- i^ 
his book on the Importance of Reli^ous S^tlments, scninded the alarm 
of imminent danger to the State. People of iMhion, as if they thought 
that F^igioa was made only for the vulgar, had bef<H« then given up 
^ obnervance pf the SaUialh. The vulgar, as always happens, #6re 
l^ressing close xm the heels of their betters ; and even a piiblic work (a 
llddge on thtf Seine) was ctarriifd tm a»weU on the Sabbath. as on other 
days, without any necessity. The evjent tunMd oat sis Nxci^ ak foretdLd $ 
and ought to be an awful warning to others. 
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not induce others to take it up, after they have once 
brought them the length of laying it down. It is much 
easier to keep religion while we have it, than to recover it 
if we shall once lose it. In the mean time, if some of our 
gentlemen will have no religion, they should have some 
charity, and at least send their colleAion for the poor. 

By the laws of God and of our country*, the poor have 
a right to be maintained ; and the withholding that from 
them to which they have a just and legal title, is an in- 
jury so much the greater, as they have the less ability to 
enforce their claim. Assessments would make the burden 
alight, as it ought, equally upon all, whether they attend 
church or not, whether they reside on their estates or 
elsewhere. Charity, justice, and even policy, require 
that this should be done without delay. The poor have 
increased, the weekly collections in many places are di- 
minished, and the price of all the necessaries of life is 
greatly raised. 

The arguments conunonly used against assessments, are 
but the suggestions of iniquity and avarice. Assessments 
have become common in the south of Scotland, and (as 
the exercise of justice and charity always must be) have 
been productive of good and not of eviL They have 
enabled the poor to live with more comfort, and made 
the trifling rate fall on those who are liable to pay it, in a 
just and equitable proportion.. The non-resident, the 
graceless, and the seftary, are obliged to contribute their 
share : and the labouring poor, the most numerous class 
of the people, are attached to a happy constitution, which 

\ 

* By an a^ passed in 1740, ** the heritors, minister, and elders of 
<* every parish, are required to make a list of all the poor within the 
** parish, and to liquidate a yearly sum for their maintenance ; the one 
<* half to be paid by the heritors, the other half by the other house- 
•• holders.** 
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makes a legal provision for their support when they can 
no longer support themselves. 

By assessments, the begging poor virould not only be 
more comfortably maintained at home, but also at less 
expense to the public ; as their labour at home would go a 
considerable length to support them ; wh«reas, in travel- 
ling about, their time and labour turns to no account. 
Besides, the blind and the lame require one or two to 
attend them every day that they are going about. By 
assessments, the burden on the tenants would be less 
heavy and more equal ; and the small difference to the 
rich would easily be made up by retrenching, now and 
then, a superfluous dish or bottle^ an useless trinketj or a,*. 
game at cards*. 

It 
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* ** It i» asked with some degree of, alann fsays Dr. Cuartbrs j what ' 
** will be the final consequence of alimenting the poor; for, wherever 
*< this tax is imposed, it increases gradually ? This gradual increase, where 
** it takes place, may be owing to two causes : 1. That some are induced 
** through false shame, to suffer extreme want before they will accept of 
** an aliment : 2, That those who iappoint the aliment are at first too' 
« sparing; the more frequently and attentively they consider the case of 
** the poor, they are disposed to give the more. Jbst false shame be com* 
*' bated, and the miserable instrudted in their rights. Let those who 
** have the management of the poor, proceed till every indigent person • 
^ be found out, and their real wants supplied. When all that need have 
« been persuaded to ask, and when those who give have learned to give 
« enough, the rate will become stationary; till then it ought to rise. The ' 
*< law which gives a maintenance to the poor, is one of the bulwarks of 
** the British government, by which it is defended from the rage of want 
** and despair. Heritors and kirk-sessions, to whom the execution of 
** this law is committed, will give a substantial and seasonable proof of 
<* their attachment to our happy constitution, by making the poor of the 
<< land to* participate its blessings. Were those who lately assumed to 
<* themselves the amiable name of Friends ofiba PtopU^ to new-model our 
« constitution, it is much to be feared that a law in fayoor of the indigent 
^ would not be found in their code ; and if such a law wtlre found in their 
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It would, however, be much better, if some method 
could be devised to make the poor support themselves^ 
by contributitig a trifle, in the days of youth and health, 
for a provision Against sickness and old s^e. A penny, 
or even a halfpenny a week, contributed in the one sea- 
spni would afford a reUef of 2/. or 3/. a week in the 
ojther* Establishments of this kind should be formed in 

every parish, and encouraged by the monied and landed 

^- , . ■ ■ • ^ ■ ,- > . . . ■ ■ . ^ ■ ^ ^ ■ . . _ _ 

** code, it is utll Imich to be foar^, thit die new potseesors of unrighteous 
^ manunoii, would not be forward to execute the law of mercy.**— ^/a/i^> 
tical Aeeouni, vol. zv. p. 641. 

Assessments in Scotland, are Considered by many in the same light with 
poor rates in England. But they are so totally different, that English 
writers who treat of these matters, frequently contrast the one with the 
other. ** In Scotland (says Mr. Dter on Poor Rates), the assessments are 
** raised by the heritors themselves (according to the valued rent of he> 
** rifors and tenants j by mutual consent ; but. are not raised at all, unless 
** where church collections fail Very difierent these froili the poor 
<* rates in England ; where, if after one, or at most two calls, the mon«y 
'^is not paid, a person may be summoned before two justices to answer 
*^. for such refusal or negletft, and his goods may be distrained.** 

Besides the difference in the mode of raising, there is also a vast dif- 
ference in the mode of managing. The assessments in Scotland are ma- 
ilaged with no expense ; whereas the poor rates in England cost almost 
as much to manage them, as goes to maintain the poor. According to a 
report of a Committee of the House of commons in 1787, the whole sum 
of the poor rates raised in England, upon a medium calculation of three 
yfars (1788, 1784, and 1785 j, was - - - - - £.2,100,587 
The nett money applied to the relief of the poor, only - 1 ,496,1 29 
The rest of the sum raised, went in parish eitiertainmenU, owrseers^ expenses ^ 
and Uvst/Hs I Dts»*s CompUunts of the Foon 

In the Royal Hospital of Bridewell, in like manner, while only 13,451 L 
7 s. 4d. had been expended on the objecSls of the charity, the salaries, &c. 
ci officers cost 19,254/.4<£ besides 32S4il 9s,ld.ia feasts, and 17,332 A. 
I9s. Id, in repairs. Monthly Hevirtv, Jan. 1794. 

It appears, then, that the principal grievance attending poor rates in 
Ejij^and, is ol^ring to the expense of management, which cost^ nothing in 
Scotland, as it is done by kirk««es8ions, atid under the ittspe^on of the 
heritors. * 
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interest. The happy cffefts of such charitable institu- 
tionsi are noticed m many of the statistical accounts (such 
as those of Kirkcaldy, Kilsythj &c.)» which might help 
persons versed in calculations of this nature, to form some 
just and equitable scheme, and upon infallible principles^ 
that might be safely and generally adopted. Every per- 
son, upon leaving one parish, should have an equal price 
for his share in its funds (according to tables that might 
be construfted for that purpose), but be obliged to trans- 
fer it to the funds of that parish into which he enters. 
Such a scheme would cherish the habits of industry and 
frugality in the poor, and provide against the great in- 
convenience which the poor labour under in England, 
from the difficulty of removing from one parish to 
another. 



SECT. V. LEASES. 

The most common term for which leases are granted 
in this county, is 19 years. Of late years it is seldom- 
more, often less, and some landlords give no lease at all. 
These last can expeft no improvement, and consequently 
less rise of rent. 

The entry to the grass and houses is at Whitsunday, 
and to the arable land at the Martinmas following*, after 
the outgoing tenant reaps the crop which he left behind 
him. He is allowed the use of the barn to thrash his 
crop, and obliged to leave 1-Sd of the straw to his sue- 

* On one estate, the entry to the arable is also at Whitsunday. The 
outgoing tenant leaves the ground ploughed, and his successor sows it 
It may be supposed tliat the ground will be ill ploughed, and the dung 
little cared for. 
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cesser. It is plain, that it would be for the advantage of 
all parties, if the incoming tenant were always obliged to 
take the whole crop at an appraised value, as is commonly 
done with sheep stocks, by arbiters mutually chosen. 
The rent is payable at Martinmas, after the crop is reaped 
or disposed of; or rather after the cattle markets are 
over. The entering tenant gets the houses repaired, in 
a habitable condition, and is obliged to leave them so, 
under comprisement. Bat if they should be twice as good 
as he found them, or should he make any addition to 
them, he has no allowance for the melioration ; but in- 
stead of that, pays whatever repairs they want. This 
appears a hardship ; and one should think it would be 
fairer to value them at going in, and again at going out, 
and to pay or receive the difference. But it is difficult to 
change the established customs of a country. 

The leases in general have few covenants. Those 
granted by the Duke of Argyle commonly enjoin the 
tenant to drain and enclose to a certain extent. This, 
for some time, was the only augmentation of rent required 
by his Grace, and still it makes a part of it. The time 
for perforiTiing those improvements is also limited to as 
short a period as may be ; so that the tenant may reap as 
much as possible of the advantage of his own improvement 
during the currency of his lease*. His Grace 'is also in 

use 



* When the tenant sees that he has thus the prospedt of being reim- 
bursed, he will execute the work the more cheerfully and speedily. 
When, therefore, the amount to which he is to improve is fixed upon, it 
would be desirable that his own opinion should concur with that of his 
landlord, or improver, as to the mode in which his money should be 
most usefully laid out, of ^idiich few should be able to judge better than 
the tenant himself. One obvious remark may be made, which is, that 
no partial improvement should be prescribed. If a dike, for example, 
is to be built, it should be so contrived as to make a complete eodorare 

of 
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VBQ of giving a new Ijcase some years before the ^old ex- 
pires, to prevent the ground from being too much run 
out. As to the mode of managing his land, or the ^ota* 
tion he is to observe, the tenant is seldom or never laid 
under any restri^ions. If he pays his rent, he is allowed 
to do it in his own way. This liberty may in general be 
favourable to the tenant. But if he has not both skill 
and honesty to make the proper use of it, which is more 
than can always be expefted, it may prove detrimentiJ 
both to himself and to the landlord. Restridtions, how- 
ever, if at all proper (except perhaps at the ^nd of a lease), 
ought to be few in their number, and general in their 
nature ; such as the number of crops that should be taken, 
and that they should be white and green alternately. 
Instructions and example may serve to show the farmer 
his interest, and how soon he is convinced, he will no 
doubt pursue it. 

A landlord, in letting his lands, ought to have in view 
the proper management of them, as well as a good tenant 
and an equal rent. The last of these objedls, the rem, is , 
too often the chief, if not the only one, that is attended 
to by many landlords ; and it is fully accomplished by 
the common mode of receiving private offers y though 
the wisest landlords do not always accept them, as they 
often proceed from ignorance, necessity, or malice. 

It must be allowed, indeed, that many landlords have 
no- other way of knowing the value of their lands, or of 
bringing them up to an equal rent but this, or that of 
letting them by auftion. They say, with some degree 
of justice, that the tenants only are to blame, if they hurt 



of a field, that the farmer may have the full and immectiate benefit of it 
for winter green crops. And as the best lands will pay best, they should 
be enclosed first, except in the case of improving moss lands, which re* 
quire to be instantly enclosed, to save them from poaching. 

themselves, 
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themselves, when allowed to make their own rent. It 
may be also said, that competition leads to exertion, and 
exertion to improvem^t, and improvement to the gene* 
ral good of the public. 

When this mode is not adopted, every landlord should 
be at due pains to know the nature and value of his lands, 
the purpose for which they are best adapted, the manage- 
ment that best suits them, and the rent which they can 
well bear. To this purpose he shall apply them, this 
management he should prescribe, and this rent he should 
openly demand, and then choose his tenant ^ giving al- 
ways the preference to the one he has, if he has been 
found to deserve it. This would create confidence in the 
landlord, and give encouragement to improvement. 

The length of the lease should be proportioned to the 
improvements to be made on the farm ; unless the land- 
lord makes those improvements himself, and enaAs in- 
terest for his money. No wise tenant will lay out much 
on the improvement of his farm, or even of his stock, if 
his lease is not long enough to reimburse him with in- 
terest. On lands open, and so little cultivated as most 
of this county, 19 years is thought too short a term for 
carrying on any great or permanent improvements. A 
farm in a bad condition, or exhausted state, takes more 
than half his time before it can be got into good heart 
and good order: and by that time the farmer is dis- 
couraged from proceeding, as he is not certain of reaping 
the firuit of his labours. 

Short leases are a great obstacle to improvement ; and 
long ones can hardly be expe£led while lands are so rapidly 
rising in their value, and their produce yearly giving a 
higher price. It were much to be wished that some plan 
could be devised, by which a tenant of skill, industry, and 
ability^ could go on without interruption or dread of 

removal,^ 
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removal, while, at the same time, the landlord should 
have an adequate rent for his lands. But such a phn, 
that could be accommodated to all times and places, it it 
difficult, if not impossible, to contrive*. 

All leases, except in the case of deatii or bankruptcy, 
should exclude assignees and subtenants, in order to pre- 
vent one from oppressing others, and it would be well if 
no farm was lett to any who does not himself reside on it. 
Even the poor cottager is of such consequence to the land- 
lord, as to merit such a stipulation in his favour, as may 
secure him from the oppression of any little tyrant. If 
services and public burdens are not entirely excluded 
£:om leases, as they ought, they should at least be few, 
and well defined, in order to prevent any disagreeable 



* A plan of this kind has been propoeed by Lord Kames, and ap* 
plauded by many. His Lordship proposes that leases should conritt of 
certain fixed periods, at the end of each of which (suppose 19 years j there 
should be a stipulated rise of the rent ; allowing the tenant, upon giving 
due warning-, to resign, if he pleases, at the end of each ; and allowing 
the landlord, upon the likeipraming, to turn him out, provided he payt 
him 10 years purchase of the advanced rent, supposed to arise from th* 
meliorations made by the tenant, on the faith of his being continued in 
the possession. If the tenant shall offer a still higher rent than was sti- 
pulated, the landlord shall pay him 10 years purchase of that offer also. 
This will encourage the farmer to improve with spirit, as at the worst 
he may expedb a reasonable return for his exertions: and the landlord, 
if he thinks it his interest to remove him, can be no loser in giving him 
such a remuneration for his improvements ; as tliis would be as gainful 
to him as if he bought a new estate, free from taxes, for only 10 yean 
purchase. 

But it may be objedled to this ingenious plan, that lands, without any 
melioration at all, may rise in the course of 19 years much higher than 
could have been foreseen or expe<Sted. In this case, it would be hard that 
the landlord should either lose the advantage he is justly entitled to, or 
pay 10 years of the increased value, which took place in consequence of 
the times, and not of any meliorations made by the tenant* This matter, 
however, mij^t prob&bly be adjusted by arbiters mutually chosen. 

difference. 
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difference. For the same reason the circuitous language 
of law^ which plain farmers cannot understand, should as 
much as possible be avoided. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LANDLORDS AND TENANTS. 

These seldom occur in this county, as the lands are for 
the most part held by leases which specify the covenants 
dearly, and contain few restriftions. And where there 
are no leases, there is no room for any dispute, as the 
supreme law must be the landlord's pleasure. Most of 
the lesser and more frequent causes of difference, such 
as the repairs of houses, dikes. See. are settled by judicious 
men, who are sworn appraisers, appointed in every parish 
for such purposes. 

'This is an excellent institution, and it were much to be 
wished, that a legal sanation could be obtained for having 
ail differences between one man and another, at least 
ander 50/. value, settled by a jury of plain, honest, and 
intelligent men in every parish, which would save many 
a tedious and expensive process. In a county so scattered 
and extensive as this, a wise man will rather forego his 
interest, than dispute it in a process before the Ordinary, 
who may be 50 or 100 miles distant, and take perhaps 
seven years to determine it*. When justice is thus dis- 
tant 

* The Writer had occasion lately to see a letter of the following tenor, 
in answer to one craving payment of an account of long and forgotten 
matters : " If, as you say, you have been these seven years defending me 
'* in a process at the instance of A. B. of the C. sloop of Lome, it is strange 
<* that in all that time you never thought of letting me know what you 
<* were doing. If you had, I could have informed you, that A. B., of the C. 
** sloop of Lome, was dead five years ago; and that as he died bankrupt, 
*< none could be so hardy as to take up his quarreL" 

The expense of recovering any ordinary debt, when messengers, &c. 

must 
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tant and difficult to get) few wUl be disposed, and still 
fewer able, to sue for it ; and the honest and peaceable 
subjedt will almost always be the loser. The prosperity 
of the county could not fail to be greatly promoted by 
any measure that could alleviate this evil*. 



SECT. VI. EXPENSES. 

Those who have large possessions live well ; those who 
have small ones live poorly. Tlie small farmers, for 
nine or ten months in the year, make generally two, and 
sometimes three meals a day of potatoes, with herrings 
or milk. Such as can afford it salt a cow in winter, and 

must be sent to such a distance, may exceed twice its value, an4 verify 
the account which Gulliver gives of the laws of his country, that a manr 
may be ruUtedhj gaining a. few causes. 

Much good will arise from the la^ law, which gives to justices the 
power of determining all matters under S/. 6f. Sd.; afterwards raised to 
SJ» It would be desirable to have their power still more extended, to 
the price of a cow or horse, or a servant's yearly' wages (say 18/. or 20/.}, 
to as to answer the ordinary transactions of the poor. 

♦ ** In Hdland, burghers of established charadter, to wliom the name 
" of Peace Makert is given, are chosen to determine any claims, when the 
** sum does not exceed 200 guilders (about ISA].'* — Hovtard's Account of_ 
the Lazarettos in Europe, 

** In the Scilly Isles, all civil matters are managed by what is called the 
** Court of Twelve J in which the commander in chief, the proprietor'^ 
** agent, and the chaplain, have their seats, in virtue of their offices ; the 
*' other nine are chosen by the people. These decide, or rather compro- 
« mise all differences, and punish small offences by fines, &c.*' — Political 
Survey, vol . i . p.. 482. 

"^ould not some sunilar institution be of great use in all parishes, or it 
least in all parts that are remote from the ordinary seats of justice ? 
Something.is wanted to make the course of justice more expeditious and 
easy. 

kill 
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kill a Ae^p or tWo in harvest. Oatmeal pottage, or oafv 
total jeily {sowens), make commonly the third meal a dajr, 
wth milk; and oaten or bear bread, when the potatoes 
fiul, sopply their place* In Eantyre, it is customary to take 
some thin pottage, or a little bread and milk, be&re they 
b^in work in the morning ; and after dinner, should it 
even be potatoes and herring, or flesh and broth, they 
have commonly a little bread and milk, by way of dessert 
or supplement* But neither of these customs are known 
in the other parts of the county* 

In general, most farmers live as they can afford; and as 
it would be difBcult to find two fermers whose skill, in-f^ 
dustry, and attention, advantages and disadvantage3, are 
the same, so it would be difficult to find any two whose 
expenses exaftly quadrate. Few ordinary farmers expert 
or accomplish more than to make their outlays and returns 
balance at the year's end* Of the manner of doing, this 
ao instance follows ; 



OUTLAYS. 



Rent, «... ••••••.••. M. • 

Wages of a man-servant in the house, .. 



»..«•••« 



•#>...*.*«ii. *.««.. 



of a maid, 



Wages of a herd, *•......*.•..••....*...••....•..........•. 

Occasional aid in harvest, ^ 

Stock, 4f horses, 36/.; 10 cows, 4Di; 1 plough" 

and 4 harrows, S A ; 3 carts with furniture, 1 !/•; 

dairy utensils and other furniture, 10/. ; in all 

100/. ; upon which interest, risk, tear and 

wear, at 10 per cent, is 10/. 
Weaver and shoemaker, 3 /. ; smith and carpenter, 3/. 



£.90 

8 
3 
1 
2 



10. 



6^ 
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RETURNS* 
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ItETURKS. 



Bear^ l$/«; beans, 5/.; p(Hatoes»7/. •••—••••••••••»••• j^.SO 

Six of year old cattle, 12/. \ butter and cheese^ ISA 30 

£.60 

As much lint is sold as buys the wool ; and as much 
market yam is sold as will purchase salt, candles, and 
a number of other little articles occasionally needed for 
the use of the family. The farm contains about 40 
acres of arable ground, with some pasture ; and mighty 
imder a different system of management, yield a cel^- 
sidersiUe balance in favour of the furmer. See jChap. VIL^ 
SeA. tiL 

Tlie instance here given, rdates to the distriA of Eoiip* 
tyre ; and the returns are stated, not according to tht 
high prices given at present, but according to the me^ 
dium* prices for some years past. In most of the other 
distriAs, they generally turn but little of the rent out of 
the dairy or the bam. Their principal dependence is 
upon the sale of sheep and cattle ; which will £ill to be 
considered elsewhere. 
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CHAP. V. 



IMPLEMENTS. 



MANY of the proprietors have all the instruments 
of husbandry in great perfedion; and as cart and plough- 
.wrights are now established in most parts of the county, 
the tenants are also getting better implements than what 
were in use formerly. Stilly however, many of them 
make their own ploughs, but generally in a very rude 
and clumsy manner, though they affeA to say it is after 
the fashion of the old Scotch plough*. The machine 

* The following;, according to Dickson, are the dimensions of the old 
Scotch plough, and may be of use to those who work without rule. The 
length of the head, without the iron, 20 inches ; breadth 5; goes into the 
•ock 6. Mordses for the larger handle and sheath, S by 1. The sheath, 
forming an angle of 60 degrees with the head, is 12 inches between the 
head and beam, clear of the mortises. The laiger handle 5 feet 4 inches 
long ; its diameter at the beam and head 2 1-half inches. The handle 
curves at the beam, or about 10 inches from the head ; the lower part is 
nearly parallel to the sheath. From the top of the handle to the bottom 
of the furrow, 3 feet 2 inches. Length of the beam nearly 6 feet ; dia- 
meter at the thickest, 4 inches; perpendicular of the curve in it, near 5. 
Plane of tlie bolt hole above the plane of the head or bottom of the fur- 
row, IS inches. Sock, 2 feet long; or sock and head, 3 feet 8 inches^ 
The plane of the coulter in the beam, is where a perpendicular raised 
from the head falls : it is 2 feet 10 inches long, 2 1-half inches broad; 
the point of it a little before the sock, in a line with the left side of the 
head. The wrist is about 26 inches long, and 2 broad, and makes an 
angle of 30 degrees with the head. The lesser handle is a few inches 
shorter than the larger. The distance below, depends on the position of 
' the wrist, in which the lesser is fixed. The distance of the haodlet at top 
is 2 feet 6 inches. The i^nould-board not straight, gradually projecting 
outward. 

itself 
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itseUxnay offen be allowed to be a xnoderate draught for 
one.oif their horjses. But light plpi|gbs (on the construc- 
tippi; of Small's) have of late been introduced among 
many of the farmery as well as of the gentlemen, and 
answer well, except on some coarse lands. On most 
lands, these n^ay be drawn with ease by two ordinary 
^orses i which is a prodigious saving to the furmei*, and 
paves the way for laying aside the driver, as a very few 
have already done. 

Mr. Campbell, minister of Kilcalmonell, in Kintyre, 
has lately invented a plough, which, instead of a coulter, 
has an ereft plate of iron connected with the sock. The 
intention of this contrivance is to strengthen the beam> 
and to keep the jplough from being choked in stubble 
ground*. 

Harrows with timber teeth, -are still used by a few of 
the poorer farmers, in some parts of the county ; nor is 
the barbarous custom/Of tying them to the tails of horses 
(instead of drawing them by hems), entirely Ijud aside. 
Break-harrows and roller^ ift almost as yet confined to a 
few proprietors. The upe pf carts, where the roads and 
the ground admit of them, is nearly general. . Those used 
by the. farmers, arei fdr the most part, of a small size, 
proportioned to the horse?, and not well mounted, owing 
to the scarcity and high price of timber. , They cost from 
S/. IOj". to 51, according as they are mounted. The ordi- 
nary height of the wheels is about four feet. 

Peats and dun^ used to "be'cairied oii sledges, or oh 
creels on the backs'of hojrses ^ and the corn and hay was 
conveyed in small frames. in the same mannjer. Tnis is 



t 1 



* A drawing of this plough (^diich obtamed a premium from the 
Highland boaay) may be leen in the Scott. Magtainft for 1794, and in 
^the Encyclopesdia' BritamriCTy onldcr the word Fhfgjb, > ' . r<. 
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still the case in some psrtSi where steep grounds ^nd bad 
roads admit of no better conveyance. Fanners are pretty 
common ; thrashing machines* not known. A few kilns 
with brick floors^, for drying com, have been latdy ercA* 
ed in Kintyre ^ and the safety, cleaidiness, and conveni- 
ence of them, promise to make them soon more general. 
Where grain does not aboimd, such a kiln nnght be erefU 
ed at the mill, and serve all the grain that is bronght to 
it. 



CHAP. Vf • 



OF ENCLOSING. 



GOOD enclosures are the foundation of all improve* 
ments. Whether lands are enjoyed in tiQage or in 
pasturage, enclosures are necessary, in order to turn them 
to the best account* In arable lands, they save the ground 
from being poached when wet, and put it in the farmer's 
power to raise green crops with much greater advantage 
than he can do without .them. In pasture lands> they 
save tlie expense of herding ; allow the cattle to graze 
freely, without being teazed by herds and dog?) and 
b^^giving them clean grass and a change of pasture as they 



** fnlittgefluiMs dme'woiiUsomiiiiyciieoQttyBOtoiUjbsrM^^ 
labour, hattkoolOMfpnaA'4itmnxtwd>hyn»UMiiakBf as all niglit b* 
^ttothed «• toon at dry. 
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need it^ enable them to thrive better than they could do 
otherwise/ and support a greater number on the same ex** 
tent of gh)tind. Enclosures are likewise of great benefit 
in the view of giving shelter to some grounds^ aad dn^n^ 
ihg others, according to the nature of the gnmnds, and 
the kinds of fences or enclosures. By judicious endo^ 
sures, most low-lying arable grounds might be made ot 
more value, by at least one-third, to the occupier, as well 
as of great benefit to the public, by increasing the quan* 
tity of corn, wool, flax, butter, cheese, butcher's meat, 
manufadlures } and by means of' all these articles of food 
and employment, greatly adding to the riches and popu- 
lation of the, country. 

In this county, enclosures, as yet, are chiefly c<mflned 
to the possessions of proprietors; many of whom have 
8u£Bciently enclosed and subdivided the farms in their 
own hands. Many of the storemastefs and graziers, have 
also enclosed considerable portions of their lower grounds^ 
which they save for winter and spring pasture. But the 
general appearance of the country is still naked and open; 
and must remain so, if landlords will not enclose themt 
or give their tenants longer leases. 

The enclosures are of various kinds: stone dikes, 
earthen dikes, ditches, hedges, and half dikes, or sunk 
fences. Earthen dikes are so much labour lost. Of the 
other fences, the kind that should be choseUf must de« 
pend much on the nature of the ground. If that is soft 
and mossy, a< ditch six feet wide, and three decp» is the 
nM)St proper fSence, as it may also serve to drain, and per* 
haps, to water the enclosure. Both these points should' 
be always attended to, as much "2$ possible, in marking 
out the lines of all ditches for enclosing and subdividing 
grounds. Ditches may be generally executed at frosa l/« 

f2 to 
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to Ix. 2d. the fall of six ells^. Cuttings of willows, pop- 
lars,', and other aquatics, should be planted in the face of 
themi - when made, for the better fence, and for shelter : 
or pUintS jof birch may be set at the back of them ; which, 
as thcy.grpw higher and closer, will give better sheher^ 
and make ;a -fine appearance. They are easier got, and 
grow on poorecrsoils than beeches. They would pn>- 
bably grow well, without any other trouble than sowing , 
the iseed.en the back edge of the stuff thrown out of the 
ditch^es. , The like might be. done in the case of sunk 
fences,, for the sake of shelter. 

. When the soil i^ good, hedges may be raised; and 
when they succeed, they make the most beautiful and 
ipost.hutting.fi^nces'l-. But they are difficult to raise, on 
account 9f the protection and care which they require 
when youngf dnd the quantity of timber requisite to raise 
them ia,.:when tiinber is so scarce as it is in some parts of 
this, copn^y. . Stoile dikes are undoubtedly the best and 
mqst convenient fences, in a country where stones abound 
almpsit.eyery where, and where labour is cheap. In most 
places, they may be built fromfoiir to five feet high, at 
Is. per yard. Besides, our cattleafe so light* and wild, 
that. they, can h^dly be confined by any other fence. This 
i^ com{]Jej:e a,t pace; stands, if well built, for a century ; 
and when^itfailsy'.as the materials remain, may be easily 

■ I ' • li ,;f ^— ui ■' — ^ 

* " • Nearly fix yards ahrf a qtiartier Knglisti. 

' t* In order to Hinfe a good hedge, the quieks shbuld be manured well, 
kcpt^ clean, (Ocnrer cut' on the top, but only on the sides, in a slopin 
dir£<3ic>n,r J^ke the side of a roof. Hedges alone seldom m^ke a suiHci- 
ent fence. A sunk stone fcnce^ with a hedge behind It, would give both 
fihce and shelter. *Hedgei would probably be more commpn in many 
jttHrof thc'cbuirfy. If iqtiicks wefe mcirfif Easily got ; but it is troul>lesom<^ 
to }g0t Akem-froai the Low Country, and few are at the pains of raising 
tbem from the seed at home. 
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repaired. It also takes up less room than aziy other ; 
by which a considerable quantity of ground' is saved. 
The Galloway dike^ of which there are good specimens 
about Lochgair, is the best fence against sheep. The 
expense is nearly the same as of another dike of equal 
height*. • . t 

The size of enclosiu'es must depend on thesize of fanQ3* 
In arable lands, it is requisite also to attend to therotar 
tion of crops to be adopted, and to make the divhiotis of 
the land to correspond with this, and with the. qu^tity 
of dung which the farm produces ; upon which t;^ ro- 
tation, in some measure, must depend. It should also be 
studied, as much as possible, to h^ve the ground in every 
arable enclosure of the same quality; so as that the.ssmK) 
management may suit every part of it : for, if some of it 
be wet, and some dry, it cannot always be ploughed an4 
sown at the same time, nor admit of the same kind ^ 
crop, which may often prove an uiconvenience. Even in 
grass lands, the soft should, as much as possible^ be ^e- 
parated from the dry lands, and pastured in dry weather^i 
when they will suffer least from poaching. 

In this county, there are, properly spewing, no com- 
mons. But the open state of a great part of the country^ 
and the mode of occupying farms by a number of small 
tenants conjunftly, may be considered as little better. 
The Duke of Argyle has been, for a considerable time 
back, changing this system on his estate, by dividing the 
farms, and giving each tenant his own share «iep;urately. 
Others have begtm to follow this sy$tem j by which the 
lands are better improved, and the tenants in better con- 



■•^ 



* *< A Galloway dike, 5 feet high, S2 indies at ttottomi 16 at top, i^ 
** built according to the distance of ttoneti at from 4a 6d. to 7f. 6iU per 

'fail.** TiJueediale Rep9rt.' 
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dition* His Grace makes it also a covenant in most of 
the leases which he grants, that the tenant shaU enclose 
80 much ground, or bqild a cerUiin extent of dikes. This 
makes sometimes a part, and sometimes the whole, of the 
augmentation put upon the rent. Thus the tenant is 
benefited in the meantime (as the work must be done 
within a few years after the commenceipent of his lease), 
and the land is improved, so as to bear to have the rent 
raided afterwards. His Grace also furnishes his tenants 
with thorns gratis i but they are not always well enured for 
9fter planting. Some proprietors enclose the lands them- 
sehresi an4 charge the tenant sometimes 6, but more 
commonly 7 l*half per cent. * for the money expended. 
In idiatever way, or at whatever rate, it is expedient that 
lands should be enclosed, either by the tenant or landr 
lord, or both ; as, without this, no considerable improve- 
il)ent is to be expeAed. Green crops, espedally, cannot 
be raised to advantage without enclosures \ and without 
green crops, fuming hardly deserves the name ; (or the 
land must be unproductive, and the cattle, for a great 
part of the year, starving. It is unnecessary to add, that 
whateyer makes land more pr(^u£tive, will be fiiehcHy to 
population* 



GateSf in such enclosures zs we have, merit no parti- 
cular nptice, except those about Inveraray, which are re- 
markably neat and light. Each pillar consists of one 
block or stcme, neatly cut ; and the gate shuts with a 
spring,' which goes into an iron niche, that holds it fast. 



*« Five per cent, is plenty.^ O.C.^Itii indeed hard, if lands cannot 
be improved tinder dnuble the inrofit which is generally had tram, buying 
them. Rre per cent, lor improvements is the same as buyis^ an estate 
for 20 years porchaie, betides being free of taxe^. 
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ARABLE XANDS. 



SECT. I.—* TILLAOE. 

IT IS too common a notiooithat any man may hold 
a plough : yet much depends on the skill of the plough* 
man. On this depends often the £fierence between a 
good and a bad crop j and always the difference between 
the cattle moving with ease and with difficulty. With 
us, this work is too often committed to unskiUul handsi 
who rather tear than till the ground. We have, how« 
ever, improved much within these 20 years ; although^ 
as yet, the improvement is £ur from being general. Many 
of our proprietors brought skilfiil ploughmen fixim the 
Low Country to carry on their farming operations. A 
number of our young men hire themselves occasionally 
in the Low Country, and bring home the skill which they 
acquire there. Some farmers from England were also 
brought by the Duke of Argtle to his estate in Kintyre; 
and their skill in ploughing could not be questioned. 
Oinng to these different causes, we have, in all plrts of 
the county, some specimens of as good ploughing as can 
be seen any where ; and as our people are abundantly 
sagacious, we may hope that this improvement will soon 
be general. 

Some, instead of four, have begun to use only two 
horses in die plough. As our land, in general, is light 
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and friable> two tolerable horses, kept in good condition^ 
with a light plough, could easily turn the most of it, 
and make better work. A very few have alsa begun to 
plough without a driver. This, upon trial, will be found 
easier than is commonly imagined. In a very few days 
the horses come to understand their business, and will 
give little trouble to direft them by the reins. They 
also move with greater- ca!lci and make better work, even 
in cross and irregular lands. It is surprizing, that such 
as see so vast a saving, and so great an improvement going 
on before their eyes, are so slow to adopt it. It cannot 
be supposed that this io^entipn to, their interest will 
long continue* The ploughman who will not do with- 
out a driver, must soon be considered as unfit to be emr 
ployed.' The keeping of more horses on a f;^m than 
are necessary, is a common case; and the loss is prodi^ 
gious : fpr every unnecessary horse, the farmer could 
keep two cow% which would bring him a gain of 5/. a 
year. 
.. Id some parts of the county, the old mode of plough- 
ing with four horses abreast, and the driver walking 
before them backwards, is still continued. But this 
awkward mode is fast going out of fashion ; and it may 
be cxpefted^ that, in a few years, it will be altogether 
unknown. 

Many of our old ridges are in the serpentine style, and 
answer the description of Hogarth's line of beauty. But 
the taste is .changed; and new ones are made straight, 
though the direAion of the old cannot easily be altered. 
To change the form of such ridges, especially when they 
are brpad and high in the middle, requires, much skill 
and caution. It can hardly be done with the plough> 
without buryipg a great part of the best soil which is 
near the surface, and bringing up, instead of it, what has 
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lain beyond the reach of the sua and air for zgts. If It 
is attempted at all, it ought to be done with the spade, 
except making first a small ridge with the plough, in the 
old furrow, which will greatly lessen the labour. After 
this, one should begin at the end of a ridge, levelling a 
few feet fVotn side to side, then covering this bit with the 
surface of the next ; after which, the piece from which 
the surface was taken, is levelled, and covered in the same 
way with the surface of the next ; and so on, till the ridge 
is done ; always taking care to keep the earth over the 
old furrows a little higher than in any other part, as 'it 
will sink more afterwards. The expense of this opera- 
tion may be reckoned near S/. an acre'; but the pulveriz« 
ing and trenching which it would give the ground, when 
properly executed, would bring a £^edy gain, and leave 
a lasting improvement* 

When new ridges are to be formed, they should be 
made as straight as possible, and in a north and south 
direAion, when the ground will allow it, that both sides 
may have an equal share of sunshine*. They should be 
of a moderate breadth, never exceeding 12 feet when the 
ground is dry, and much narrower when the ground is 
wet. They should be raised no higher in the middle 
than is requisite to let the water fall off to the furrows ; 
except in mossy grounds, where the furrows may be in- 
tended for open dnnnsi and where- it may therefore be 
expedient to make the ridges higher and broader. 

The depth to which ground should be ploughed must 
depend on the soil, andsomtimes on other circumstances, 
which may require the ground to be ploughed sometimes 
shallower, and sometimes deeper. In general, it should 
be fi'om 4 to 6. inches deep ; and the sod or fur, in order 



* Some prefer an east and west 4ire^0D| by which the furs are mor^ 
dire^SUy exposed to the meridiw sim. 
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to turn-fasily, and keep from £dllng back, should be a 
third broader than its depth ; and the breadth should be 
uniform, in order to make the work look neatly when it 
is done. 

In Lome, after the ground has been ploughed, it is 
customary to run over it all with the spade, and to break 
the clods so minutely, that it has much the appearance of 
ground that has been dug, or deWed* This corrects any 
fault in the ploughing, makes the seed fall more equally, 
and keeps any of it from going to too great a depth be- 
tween the furs* The expense of^this operation is so 
trifling, that it may be almost saved in the seed* besides 
the difference which it makes in the harvest. If the 
practice were extended to some of the stiff grounds in 
Kintyre, it could not fail to be of great advantage. Any 
ground that is not sufficiently pulverizedj requires a 
Uberal use of the ^ade i and for that use it will always 
make a liberal return. In many farms in this county, 
whole acres, where the plough cannot run, are turned up 
with the spade altogether j and the produce is considered 
as so much greater than that of ploughed land^ as to pay 
for the difference in the labour. 



SECT. II. — ^FALLOWING, 

In this county, £dlowiqg is hardly known. The far- 
rier cannot be reconciled to the thoughts of having a 
£eld a ^hole year without any grass or com i though it 
would return him double the next year, and save a year's 
seed to the bargain. We have indeed^ comparatively 
speaking, but little of strong clay soil that requires to be 
pulverized; and if green pt>p$ were reused in more 

abundance. 
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abundancei and managed by the horse-hoeing husbandiyt 
our light lands might be cleaned, and a profitable crop 
obtained at the same time. When a cleansing and non^ 
exhausting crop will stand instead of a fallow, it is no 
doubt to be preferred : but on what we have of stiff 
heavy soils, especially in Kintyre and in Craignish, fal- 
lowing might be of service ; and the more so, if we begin 
to raise wheat j which answers best after a fallow though 
it may do well after potatoes, and especially on clover 
ley. 

The purposes of fallowing are, to pulverize the soil ; 
to enrich it by exposing a new surface repeatedly to the 
influence of the sun and air ; and to clear the land of 
the roots and seeds of weeds* Three ploughings (of 
which one should be acro8s)» and as many harrowings^ 
weU*timed, and judiciously performed, will make an in- 
credible change upon a field that requires to be fallowed* 
To dear it of root-weeds, the work should be performed 
when the weather is so dry as to i^ther them ; but seed- 
weeds, or annuals, are sooner destroyed in moist weather^ 
that will make them vegetate quickly ; after which they 
should be ploughed down^ and the operation repeated till 
the field is elear of them. Weeds, at all events, must be 
destroyed before any good crop can be expeAed ; and 
when this is not done by green crops, it ought certainly 
to be done by fallowing. If our farmers could be per- 
suaded to make some few and small experiments of this 
improvement, upon very stiff or foul grounds, they would 
see the advantage of it. But on light lands, not greatly 
infested with root-weeds, any green and meliorating 
crop, well drilled and hoed, will be of more advantage. 
The state of nurseries and garden-grounds, constantly 
in cultivation, and constantly preduAive, seems to indi- 
cate^ tl^t if land ha$ every otiier justice done to it, fal- 
lowing 
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lowing may generally be dispensed with ; if green crops 
are put in drills, the interstices horse-hoed, and the 
wce^s that escape the plough picked out by the hand. 



SECT. III.— ROTATION OP CROPS. 

A JUDICIOUS rotation of crops is a matter of the highest 
consequence in husbandry. Lands properly managed in 
this respeft will, in a number of years, produce the double 
of what they would otherwise yield. Every plant seems 
to have some food.peculiar to itself, of which it will soon 
exhaust the ground, if repeatedly sown on the same spot. 
The seldomer, therefore, that the same plant is sown on 
the same ground, the greater will be the increase. Hence 
the great return of oats from new land, when properly 
cultivated, and the great return of bear from land that is 
suited to it, and in which it was not sown during a Icmg 
period before. 

Some crops, too, impoverish the ground more than 
others, so that a due intermixture, or rotation of them, is 
necessary, in order to keep the land from being exhausted. 
Of the first kind are all white crops, or culmiferous plants, 
such as wheat, oats, bear, and rye ; and of the latter kind 
are all green crops, or leguminous plants, such as pease, 
beans, clover, and cabbage. The first having small leaves, 
and few in number, must depend mostly on the soil for 
their nourishment, and little on the air \ especially when 
their leaves harden, and when they begin to perfeft their 
seed. The latter, on the contrary, having large and 
abundant leaves, fresh and green till they are cut, derive 
more of their nourishment from the air than from the 
soil. This, too, is th^ case with potatoes and turnips, 
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which no cultivation could bring to perfcftiott, if they 
should be deprived of their tops. Their bulbous roots 
also keep the soil in motion, and help to pulverize and 
make it fertile. It. is manifest, therefore, that the white 
and exhausting crops should not come close upon 
each other, without the intervention of some of the 
green* 

Besides changing the crop from white to green, it b 
also necessary to adapt each to its proper soil. Oats will 
answer almost on any land ; but bear requires it should 
be dry and free. Beans answer best in land that is strong, 
moist, and deep ; pease, in that which is light and dry. 
So that the farmer must beware of putting any crop in a 
soil that does not suit it. 

In the rotation of crops, regard should also be had to 
make the difierent kinds succeed each other, so as to fur- 
nish work at every season, but without interfering the 
one with the other. The soil, climate, season, nearness, 
or distance of market, much or little dung, fields being 
enclosed or open, with several. Qther circumstances, all 
tend to vary the rotation, as the judgment of the farmer 
shall dire^ him. The period of rest, in p^ture, must 
depend upon the quantity of dung. The more the far- 
mer abounds in dung, the oftener he can turn up his 
ground to advantage. 

Examples of a proper rotation are as yet rare: among 
the farmers of this county. The only green crop that is 
generally cultivated is potatoes. Grasses are cultivated 
by a few, and in no great quantity. ' The quantity of 
beans, pease, and turnips, is also inconsideraUe,=and con* 
fined chiefly to the distri<S): of Kintyre. According to the 
system which lately prevailed over all Scotland, : the land 
is generally divided into infield and outfield. The ordi- 
nary rotation on the first (which receives most of t^ farm^ 

yard 
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yard dung) is potatoes, bear, oats, oats, and then perliaps 
beans, bear, oats, while it is thought to pay for seed and 
labour; after which it sometimes rests a year or two> 
before the same course is run ovef. In the outfield^ 
which, in nK)st of the county^ is manured by folding cattk 
upon it, and in the rest of it by jime, add some dong^ 
moss, or compost, the usual rotation is, thfee successive 
crops of oats, and then three or four years rest befo^ the 
same operation is renewed^ 

It will easily be conceived, that this system of kttsbandry 
must be vefy unproductive, as in faft it is ; for the aver^* 
age returns of the county cannot be reckoned so high as 
three for oats, and five for beaf < The errors are obvious. 
In the first place, the farmers plough perhaps twice as 
much as they ought. Of course they cati do the land 
but half the justice it would need ; so that they diminish 
the grass without adding to the qusintity of corn. 'Then^ 
as they have seldom any green crop, except potatoes, they 
exhaust the ground by a succession of white cropi \ never 
less thati one of bear, and two of oats, on the infield, and 
three of oats on the outfield. What beans they sow, are 
sown broad-cast, and never hoed ; so that they seldom do 
much service to the ground \ as, when thus sown on ex^ 
hausted ground, they rather encourage than check tho 
weeds. At length, when the latid is quite exhausted, 
and will no longer pay for seed and labour, it is allowed 
to rest in a state in which it can hardly produce as miich 
grass per acre as would feed a sheep. 

In order to re^fy these errors, fintners should begin 
with ploughing, perhaps, no more than half the usual 
quantity. Some of the poorer fields that are distant, on 
hi^and hanging grounds, should perhaps be entirely 
given up; at least any £irther than is necessary to make 
them good pasture. With this view they should be 
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turned up once in the seven or eight years^ after bemg 
previoudy Ihned or manured ; only one crop taken, or at 
most two, and then laid down' with white clover, and 
other suitable grasses. Ifjl in any farm, this should occa^ 
sion a scarcity of arable land, lower and more level 
grounds may be cufcivated, to supply the deficiency. 
Such grounds, at a moderate expense, will give a much 
better return. 

Whatever lands are in tillage, should be treated with 

> 

equal justice, and as nearly in the same manner, as their 
nature will allow. With this view, the distinction be- 
tween infield and outfield s&ould as much, and as soon 
as possible, be abolished. The best and easiest way of 
doing this, is by dividing the farms, and separating the 
farm-houses which lie together, so that each may be near 
the centre of the arable land which belongs to it. In this 
manner all would become infield, and there would soon 
be no such thing as outfield. The Duke of Argtle has 
been for many years carrying on this system on his estate 
in Kintyre ; and it has been attended with the happiest 
consequences. The land is better improved, and the 
tenants are in a better condition. . When every one has 
thus his own division, and all contiguous to him, a farm 
is made to produce more than the double of what it did 
under the old ruiurig system*. 

A!s milch of our land is> at present in a poor exhausted 
state, some spieedy and e£(e£hial method should be takea 

* As a dtfoeace in the loily and a regard to natitra! dhntionn^ rea- 
dertd the slitres tooietimei unequal, tbe te&antt thenueivw were alloired 
10 pot «o much of the rent of die farm upcxi one ^tmn, aad^o muc|& 
upon another, as they judged to be their relative vahie, and then to cast 
lou for theoL Or, if they differed in opinion about the value of any lot, 
\t who offered the most lor any lot, was allowed by hii de^|;!tboiirs to 
tak«itathisoWBvahiatio«. ^* - i 
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to recover it« For tliis purpose a fallow might be of 
essential service. But what promises to be still more 
beneficial, in any ground that suits it, is to sow it with 
pease, and to plough down the crop when in blossom. 
This would immediately supply the land with a stock of 
that vegetable food of which it has been drained by se« 
vere cropping. After this it should be made a rule, 
never to take two com crops in succession*, but to fix on 
such a rotation as will in every field allow of alternate 
crops of white and green, whatever, may be the particular 
kinds. 

Care must also be taken to let the ground rest, while it 
is yet in good condition ; for, if its strength is greatly 
exhausted, it will be difficult to ,restore it to fertility. 
Time, by the kindness of Providence, will no doubt effe£t 
the core, but it will do it only after a long period of bar- 
renness. It is better then to stop, betimes, and to lay 
down the ground in good heart, with grass-se.edsf, either 
for hay or pasture. 

The abpve general hints may sufilce ;to direct: the Judi- 
cious farmer to a proper system of rotation ; but it may 
perhaps be necessary to be more particular, in order to 
convince him how much it is his interest to attend to 
them. J For this purpose, a n^ss of evidence .9^ight be 
adduced from many parts of the kingdom. Ayrshir.e, 
for instance (which in soil and climate. resembles UHich 
the lower parts of Argyleshire, as may readily be sup- 
posed, from only the Frith of Clyde intervening), was 
about 30 years ago no farther advanced in agriculture 
than we are at present } but now agriculture is. brought 
to OS great perfection in that county as in any part of the 



* ** Two white crops would give a check t6 good rich lano^ but to 
BOOT land would be absolute ruio." Agrieultural RePort ofttaimr* 
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^Eingdom. Some intelligent laodlords began -witli a Te- 
gular and judicious rotation, in hojies thaf their tenants 
would follow their example ; but tenants are generally 
tenacious of ^their -old customs, and imagine that what 
:-hey sec ione well by gentlemen is done at a great cx- 
.{icnse, and that therefore they ought ■« 'U ^attempt it. 
Jn this case, the landlords wisely obliged them by cove- 
nant, to plough no mone thui ose-lhird of their arable 
-lund 'in any one year, nor i^e same land more than three 
^ars -sueccsfiively; to sow a certain quantity of grass- 
^scede ■*]* the third crop -, to mow the grass one year> 
and to pasture it for five. The tenants considered these 
restrictions as very grievous, till, contiary to theircKpec- 
tatioD, they s%w that their cro^ instead -of being dimi- 
lOJshed, were greatly iocncatedi and that the h^ and grass 
Slonewcre of DSdre vdue than the whole produce of the 
■farm before*. The advantages of this new system were 
CO manifest, that it soon became general, and still prevaife 
in Ayrshire. Nay, some carried it still farther, and in- 
stead of allowing their tenants to plough a third, restri^ed 
ctiem to a fourth ; and it ie said the crop was still as large 
as before ; as was <tfac case with the ancient Sjomfm, who, 
^er repeatedly shaicng his {tossesston with each of his 
three «ons, fbuK^ the prodace ef wjut he had, Co be ctill 
che same. 

If the landlords of this county would enjotO) or rather 
if they could persuade, their tenants to follow some such 
plan as the above, so £u* as the soil and season would 
admit, it would be produfllve of the greatest good. It 



■ jt^yiedtural Report of ATnlure<— ^tatiniitd teaomit •ol a puith in 
Fortir (IX. 13a.} -siri, "A ilurd,'or ceiuioly -ten than half the laim 
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has indeed been objeAed to the Ayrshire plan, that as it 
dUows the tenant to break up the ground but twice in 1^ 
or 19 years, the ordinary term of a lease, he may become 
careless during the last course, when he cannot look for 
the full benefit of his improvement. If this objeAion 
shall be thought to have much force in it, the term al- 
lowed for pasture might.be shortened, without much in- 
jury to the land or to the landlord* When the tenant is 
restriAed^ or rather advised*, as to the quantity he 
ploughs, and the number and kind of crops which he 
takes, the land cannot be ruh out, aQthough the period of 
Test should be Sorter. Yet it is doubtful whether the 
-£urmer would be a gainer by this meastire, as land pays 
•so well for at least a reasonable time of rest, by giving 
better crops afterwards, and yielding in the mean time 
tgood pasture, with no expense or trouble. 

A few years ago, a |iroprietor in this county, wishing 
toxonvince his tenants of the advantage of laying down 
their ground in heart, and -giving it longer rest, took one 
of their fields, which' was contiguous to hini^ into his 
own hands } and after manuring and dressing it well, laid 
jt ctown' with grass-seeds, and pastured it for five years* 
When he began to turn it up sdEter this rest, the tenants, 
struck with the rich appearance which its mould had as- 
sumed, requested to have it back, which he told them 
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* Any absolute restridtioiu upon the farmer can hanlly be recom- 
mended, even if they should appear to be for his interesti as so much 
depends upon soil, season, market, manure, and other matters, that he 
must'be often direded by circumstances^ and in many things left to ex- 
ercise his own judgment, and to follow his own discretion. A few in« 
8tru<9ions and a few examples may convince him that his own interest, 
as wdl at that of the landlord, u promoted by attending as muich' as 
4>ossible'to a regular lotation. Tovnurdt the end of » lease, however, 
some restri^ons may be.necesnry to prevent the tenant from running 
out the ground. 

they 
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they mighty at 20/. for that yetr, or 15/. per astoiuu for 
four years. They chose the latter ; and the first crop 
was so rich, that after they had cut it dovrn^ he told them 
he would give 46/. for it. Had it been in tillage during 
the five years it rested^ it would not have yielded so 
much, besides seed and labour ; so that all the pasture got 
from it was so much dear gain. 

But in order to place the difference between the present 
and proposed system in. a still clearer point of vicw> let us 
suppose a farm of 48 acres arable, managed first in the 
one way, and then in the other. The returns, it is be- 
lieved, may be fairly stated as follows : 



\ 



FIRST STATE. 

1 8 acres under oats,^ S bdls per acre, at 16/. £. 43 4 

5 do. potatoes, at 91. per acre, •^•.•••...^••••.••••.••. 27 
3 do. beans, at 3/. per acre, ••••.••• 9 

6 do. bear, 4| bolls per acre, at 20s, •• m. 27 

18 do. ley, at 5 s. per acre, ••.^••••••.•••••••.•.•~.»..... 4' 10 



\ 



48 - ;C'liO 1* 

SECOND STATE. 

5j-acresoatsi6boll8peracre,atl6/. ;{;*.25 12 

3 do. potatoes, at 12/. per acre, 36 

24- do. beans, 6 bolls per aci)s, at 16/. 1 4 

5| do. bear, 6 bolls per acre, at 20/. 32 



16 103 16 

5y acres hay^ at 4/. •••.••«»«.*ff*««f««*«.... 21 6 8 

26y do. pasture, at 20/* •••m.«m«««»m— 26 13 4 

■I II I 
48 

Addsavmgofseed&labouroaHacr^, 21 

172 16 






in fivonr of secmd State, ^.62 2 
G 2 Here 
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Here the produce of 16 acres in the last state^ is neaiiy ' 
equal to that of 48 in the first ; and the hay and grass,* 
with all the advantages of beef, mutton, butter, cheese, 
and dungi attending them, is so much clear profit, which 
may be cheaply estimated at considerably more than' 
62/. £/• as above. Yet the return in the first, is stated 
rather higher than the average of this county, and in the 
last it is stated a great deal lower than the average pro- 
duce of those placesin which the new system proposed is - 
observed •• 

It is true, this system cannot be followed to the best' 
advantage till the land is first enclosed : but as that is. 
likely to take much time, green crops might in the mean- 

* In Ayrshire, it is usual to have 10 o^ 12 Winchester qnaften (or 
nearly Kintyre bolls) of oats, and 6 or 8 of bear and beans, per acre ; 
and from 167. to 20/. worth of potatoes. Agr, Rep, 

The effedls of a judicious rotation are still more manifest in some parts 
of Perthshire, on the other side of us, where they have on clay soils, 
1. Fallow, with lime and dung; 2. Wheat; 3. A green crop; 4. Bear ; 
5. Clover; 6. Oats ; and on Iig|it soils, pease instead of beans ; and where 
the return is from 8 to 10 bolls (Linlithgow) of wheat and bear, and 
from 10 to 12 of oats and beans, per acre. StaU A^c, XI Y. 218.-- ^Here, 
as there is no rest, the more must be ascribed to rotation, although much 
must always depend on manure, and skill, ai^d pains, in the cultivation. 

The following rotation, also without rest, except sometimes perhaps a 
fallow, has been successively practised in other parts of the same county. 
*' The land is enclosed and divided into four parts : tlie history of one 
** is the history of the whole. 1. A summer fallow, if the ground be 
" foul ; or, if clean, pease, potatoes, and turnips ; 2. All the dung of the 
" farm, with bajrlcy and grass-seeds ; 3. Grass ; 4. Oats ; then recom- 
« mcncc. By adhering to this plan, the oats have already yielded the 
« 12th, and the barley the 16th return; and as no two white crops im- 
<* mediately succeed one another, the ground can never be exhausted." 
Stat, Ace, IX. 249. 

A few in our own county who have begun to raise green crops, and 
attend to a proper rotation, have already doubled their returns. By this 
means Mr. Lamont, of Knockdow, gets from 8 to 10 bolls of bear, and 
ff om 6 to 8 of oats, from the acre. Stat, Ace, V. 466. 

time 
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time be raised^ though with less advantage, and the cattle 
ivinter-herded. This would infer little trouble, in a great 
part of Kintyre esjiecially, where they are generally all 
housed at night. Green crops are raised in great quan-r 
tities in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, on ground 
mostly unenclosed. 

Upon the whole, the proper management of arable 
lands may be comprehended under the following general 
heads : 1 . Lay the lands dry, by proper furrows, drains, 
or by the application of sand, or other corrective sub-, 
stances; according as the wetness proceeds from rajhs^ 
springs and wet bottom, or from a spongy surface. 
2. Keep it clean by fallowing, or fallowing crops, hoeing, 
and weeding. 3. Keep it rich by manure ; to which 
green crops are most conducive. 4l, Attend to a proper 
rotation of crops ; white and green alternately:; and 
tliese varied according to the nature of the soil ; to which 
the crop, and even the manure, should always be suited. 
5. Sow all seeds only when the ground is moderately dry; 
especially if it be clay soil, which, if possible, should not 
even be ploughed when it is wet. , 6. Change frequently 
the seeds of all kinds of grain and roots, as otherwise they 
will soon degenerate. 



SEtT. IV. OP THE CROPS COMMONLY CULTI- 
VATED. 

The kind of grain that is raised in greatest quantity in 
this county, are oats, as they grow in poor exhausted soil 
that would yield no other crop. The quantity raised, 
however, is not equal to th^ consumption of the county. 
About 25,000 bolls of oatmeal may be yearly imported to 

g3 the 
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the continent of Argyle, But if the land were properly 
cultivated, and the arable part of sheep farms kept in 
tillage, the country might probably spare as much as it 
now needs, or support a much greater number of people* 
Oatmeal used to be the principal food of the inhabitants : 
but of late the bulk of them live mostly upon potatoes ( 
of which they commonly take at least two meals mit of 
three, in the day, for nine or ten montlis in the yean 

Till of late, the small black oats was the kind generally 
sown. Now It is mostly given upi except in some moun- 
tainous farms, whef^ it is raised chiefly for feeding out- 
lying cattle in winter. For this purpose it answers well, 
as it is easily canted, and the grain adheres firmly to the 
stalk, which is not so coarse as that of other com* Of 
this com it took 2 2-»half bolls to make one of meaL 
Some say it took more. 

The Blainsley oats are the most common kind in use 
at present. As they come from a poor cold soil, their 
condition is rather meliorated in this county, and they 
succeed well : for vegetables, like animals, will always 
thrive when brought from worse to better soil or climate. 
It is probable, however, that alnM>st all the money sent 
out of the county for this seed might be iaved, by raising 
seed in the high and hilly parts of it, andln-inging it from 
thence to the low parts along the shores. Hardly any 
two counties in Scotland differ more in soil and climate, 
than the higher and lower parts of this county differ from 
Otoe another. 

Polish oats were used much a few years, and answered 
well, especially on clay, or wet mossy ground ; as the 
thickness of their husk would save them where other 
oats would perish. But they were fbund to be apt to 
shake, if not cut down before they appeared to be fully 
ripe I yniadx the farmer was vmwilling to do ^ and Ibere- 

fore 
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fbre he often suffered. They are sown, thereforej ia 
less quantities than they were; which^ perhaps, they ought 
not, as they suit low mossy gtounds, ripen early, and 
yield a great quantity of meal. The loss of cutting them 
before they appear to be quite ripe, is not considerable s 
as all grain continues to ripen for some days after it is 
cut, till all the sap in the stalk is dried up. On poor 
soil, however, they do not thrive so well as the filains- 
ley. 

The red (of Peebles) oats have been lately introduced 
by a few gentlemen \ and, so far as they have been tried> 
have answered well. They seem to agree with the soil 
and climate, ripen early, meal weU, and are Hot apt ta 
shake. 

All kinds of seed, especially oats, require to be fire* 
quently changed ; without which they will soon deg^ 
nerate : white oats sown for a number of years on the 
same ground, will not only become smaller, but much 
mixed with black, being impregnated, perhaps, with the 
farina of black oats in other fields. When it is not con- 
venient to renew them by bringing a change of seed fit>m 
a distance, it will be of use, if they can be got dean^ to 
take them ft'om any farm of a poorer and colder soil in 
the neighbourhood ; or even in the same farm, when, as 
is commonly the case, there are fields of very different 
soils, to change the seed of the one to the other, that is 
of an opposite quality, will be of great service. In groupd 
that is newly cultivated, seed keeps longer fixun d^ene* 
rating, than in ground which has been long in tillage \ 
which ought to be a ccmsiderable motive for bringing 
more such ground, from time to time, into cultivation. 

Bear^ or kigg (improperly called barley), re^pui^es a soil 
that is dry, mellow^ clear of weeds, and well manured. It 
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is raised in large quantities, and with great avidity, oi» 
all lands supposed to be in condition to bear it. Indeed^ 
the great obje^b of the farmer, especially in the lowen 
parts of tlie counky, is to raise as much of this grain as he 
can, as- it afavays finds a feady market for the use of the 
distiller. This tempts him often to sow it on land so ill 
prepared; to receive it, that it yields a very unprofitable, 
crop*^. It is generally sown after potatoes, and, also aftec 
beans (where beans are raised), with such manure as cam 
be afforded after serving the potatoes. If a great 
part of the ground thus allotted for hear were puts 
unden oats, it would ceri6ainly turn to 'more account ^ as 
the land that will^ not give five retuni& c^ bear, would, 
give more than seven of oats. This, too, would super- 
sede the necessity of our importing almost any meal into 
the county ; and make us still greater gainers, by lessen- 
ing our quantity of whisky : for this horril^le enemy to 
life*, to- health, to food, to industry, and to virtue, wilL 
get almost all we can raise of it, whatever ma.y be the 
quantity. 

In many parts of the Low Gount-ry, vfl^ete farming is. 
better understood than here,' oats, aad not bear, is what 
ij> always sown a£ter. potatoes^ A few have occasionally 

* lilie Poet objerves, that it is 

" .Strangle that a mnn 

** Shuuld put an enemy into his mouth 

" To steal awav his brains." 
Bulk the enemy is not always satisfied with the brains: he often' makes* 
the whale body his. vit^lim, and eyen extends Iiis j>ov#er r/i»thls victim%> 
progeiu%. A.late writer,. aftea- observing thai distilled spirits check the 
growth of tha human, THKly, justly remarks, that " the inhabitants of 
the moui\tains of Scotland Aave fallen much short of the stature and 
robust habit of body of their ancestors, within this last century, durinjj 
which they h».ve beeo acquainted with the stilL"— JkTtff/i&rrxfl*/ Intrtd.to 
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{blbwecl this praftke here, and found their interest in it. 
Oatmeal will always find a ready market, as well as bear. 
The only difference is, the trouble and expense of manu- 
fa£hiring it. This prevents even «ome of the bear from 
being made into meal oftener than it is : for the mill dues 
upon bear are often a 1 2th part ; when upon oats, they 
are but a 16th or 20th. But sujitposing the medium 
charge on both grains to be only the lust> >& it not too 
heavy a tax on the farniicr to give a lO'th or 20th ckf his 
whole crop to the miHer*? TiU farmers get grinding as 
well as thrashing machines (which, in an age of so much 
science and ingenuity, may soon be expected f) this bur- 
den might be lightened, and the servitude of thirlage 
every where abolished, since the machinery of mills is so 
much improved, that they can now dispatch as much work 
in an hour as formerly in a day« 

Landlords should unite, in doing aU that can be done 
to encourage the raising of oats in preference to bear, 
and to the manufacturing of bear into meal instead of 
whisky, ^his would be a mean of making 1 5 or 20^000/. 
tliat now go out of the couuty every year for mead, take 
another course^ and circulate mostly into their own 
pockets^ It would also check an evil that is growing at 
an alarming rate, and preserve the heakli^ industry, and 
sobriety of tb^ir people. 

But it is to be regretted, that many landlords discover 
a Very high degree of inattention, and a very short-sighted 
policy, in these matters. They are too much disposed^ in 
general, to favour distilling and dram-houses ^ and, whoa 

* la Ayrshire, the expense of dir^-iiig and grintiing'oatg is only 6 J, pet 
quarter (nearly a Kintyre boll). — Ayrshire Report. 

f Mills to grind by means of a horse, and by the hand, have lately 
^en invented in fUigiand, and may probably be bron^t soon to such 
(exfe^t«oii:4tt9be£tfor^pieniiiMe. V :. 

^. V lifting 
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ading as justices o( the peace, they sffe seldom inclined to 
infliA doe penalty on those who follow these occupa- 
tions without a licence. They say, that distilling should 
be encouraged, as it will bring the tenant a good price for 
his bear ; and imagine, that a man who keeps a dram-* 
house will be able to pay a better rent than he could do 
otherwise. They do not consider, that all the grain 
made into whisky is as much lost to every useful purpose, 
as if it were cast into the sea y that the money which it 
brings to the distiller, and from him to the tenant, is, in 
fad, a heavy tax upon their estates (upon which the liquor 
is codsumed), and that, if it were not for this, the monej 
so spent would have been bid out in improving the land» 
and bettering the circumstances of the inhabit2(nts, after 
which it would have found its way to the landlord with 
accumulated advantages, as the price of meal and other 
useful commodities furnished by his bnds. The land- 
lord who encourages a still or a dram-house, puts it per-* 
haps in the power of one to pay him a few pounds more 
rent than he could do otherwise ; but in doing so, he 
may put it out of the power of 50 or 100 others to do 
him or themselves that justice which they could have 
otherwise done with ease; and thus he may lose a hundred 
times more than he gains. 

A landlord in Kintyre, a few years ago, allowed a 
miller on his estate, and in his neighbourhood, to keep a 
dram-house, as smiths and millers too often do, to the 
great prejudice of tenants and all around them. The 
quantity retailed in this dram-house (as the Writer was 
informed by the furnisher) was a 20 pint cask in the 
week. This, at 2rf. the gill, will amount in the year to 
138/. 13/. 4fd. It is moderate to rate the loss of time 
and industry at the like sum, and to state the whole los* 

at 277/. 6s. Sdr^ and as it was a place of Uttle resort^ 

almost 
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almost all the liquor must have been drunk by the gentle* 
man's own workmen and tenants. He saw his work ne- 
glefted, and his workmen in rags $ and, at the end of 
the year, put a stop to a practice which would have soon ^ 
beggared half the neighbourhood. All landlords woukl 
follow the same course, if they would duly consider their 
own interest, and the evil consequences of these shops of 
poison. 

Bear, when well manufaftured, makes good wholesome 
and palatable bread ^; but a harsh and unwholesome 
spirit. But the greatest evil of this spirit is, that it pos* 
sesses, it would seem, more than any other liquor^ the 
dreadful quality of creating a quick and strong habit) 
which, like the use of tobacco, excites an uneasy craving, 
that leads to excess and depravity, and often ends in 
death. The wisdom of our senators could never be bet* 
ter employed, than in devising some means to put a stop 
to the alarming progress of this horrid evil over all the 
kingdom. Raising the duty upon whisky almost to a 
prohibition, and taking off that upon ale, might occasion 
perhaps some diminution of the national revenue, but 
make a vast addition to national virtue, industry, and good 
order. 

The temporary stop put to distilling this year, in conse- 
quence of the alarm of a scarcity, has been attended with 
such happy effects, that every good citizen would wish it 



* ** Among the Romant, tarlcy (or bear) bread was the food of gla- 

* diators, to give them strength; it was al90 a fovonrite of the Greeks^ 

* and HiFPocaATXs has written in iu praise.*—- iVinUfWx HiHary, 

It is remarkable, that bear, insoioeof the higher and moreiiJand part* 
of the county, tenders more mtal than in some of the lower parts atag 
the shore. The Writer has m^ with a similar obseiy aikm In some 

■ 

doHtticai Mtmini^ where the fiid was accou&t^d for from the graib*t ripeiw 
ipjg aad fiffiag laore siewiy og the bigj^ar lad coldw growndt 

were 
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were stopped Tor ever, or at least laid under severe* re- 
striftions. Many distrifts which formerly wanted bread, 
have at present enough, and to spare. Above 20,000 
bolls have been yearly converted into whisky on the con- 
rinent of this county. One half of this evil fell to the 
share of Kintyre, and above a third of it to the parish of 
Campbelton, which used to distill near 8000 bolls. The 
loss of so much bread is, however, a light evil, when 
compared with all the other mischiefs that must follow 
the drinking of more than half a tnillton Scotch pints of 
what has been properly termed infernal liquor. Landlords 
and legislators, unite your efforts, and check, ere it be too 
late, this enormous and increasing evil ! 

Potatoes have been long, and much, cultivated in this 
county, where they may be well said to be the staff of 
bread i for most of the inhabitants live chiefly upon them 
for more than three*fourths of the year. Of late, they 
have learned to keep them fresh and good all the year 
round, by laying them up dry in winter, and by spread- 
ing them in the end of spring on a clean floor, and fre- 
quently turning them to prevent their growing. There 
is no better way of using them than in their natural state; 
but for the sake of variety, a part of them, before they 
begin to grow, may be converted to farina or meal, and 
used io bread** 



* The following receipt for making potatoe bread was lately published 
^y the Board of Agriculture : 

" To any given weight of flcnir, add half the weight of potatoes. Let 
^ the potatoes be well boiled, peeled, and mashed. Mix them with the 
** flour whilst warm, then add the yeast, and proceed as in the common 
** method of making bread, making it up as dry as possible.*'— 18 lb. of 
flour made 122 1-half lb. of bread ; 18 of flour, and 9 of potatoes, made 
1^9 I-half 1^ Of the flour, three parts were of wheat and one of barley. 

To 
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To obtain the meal of potatoes is a simple and easy 
process. The potatoes are well washed, and grated down 
to pulp, either by a grater, or in a small hand-mill, such 
as is used by many for peeling oflF the skin. This pulp is 
then put into a hair*sieve, and repeatedly mix.ed with cold 
water, till the strainings are clear, and the fibrous part 
perfeftly divested of the farina, or mealy substance. The 
fibrous part may then be set aside for the use of hogs or 
cows, and the strained liquor suffered to settle, after which 
the brown coloured water is poured off, and fresji water 
afterwards repeatedly mixed with the sediment, and poured 
off after it settles, till the water comes off perfeftly clear. 
The sediment (of which the purest will be at the bottom), 
is then sufficiently dried by the sun, or in an oven ; and as 
soon as may be, to prevent its souring. When thoroughly 
dry, and put in a bag near the fire, or in any dry place, it 
will probably keep for years, being in every rcspeft the 
same as starch. The quantity of meal thus obtained, 
will in some measure depend on the kind of potatoes, 
one kind being more mealy than another. In general, 
one pound of meal may be get from seven or eight of 
potatoes. An equal half of this meal (or even a third) 
mixed with wheaten flour, and fermented with yeast*, 
makes very fine and cheap bread. The white of a few 
eggs may be added, to make it rise the better. The meal 

* The following receipt for making yeaftt lia4 appeared in several pub- 
lications ; 

•* Boil potatoes (the mealy kind the ^est) one pound for every quart 
^ of yeast you wish tA make. When boiled, skin and mash them. Mix 

as much of the water in which they were boiled as will reduce them 

to the consistency of yeast. Then, for every quart of yeast, put in two 
^ ounces of the coarsest brown sugar, and, when in a lukewarm state* 
<* t#o or three table spoonfuls of good new beer yeast for each pound of 
" potatoes. Keep it stirring and warm for 24 hours, or till it has done 
" fermenting, when it will be fit for use ; but if older the better. It will 
*( keep in botdes for several months,** 

of 
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of potatoes may also serve instead of flour, in all kinds of 
pastry work. 

The furmers generally raise their potatoes in drills, and 
the poor (who have neither horse nor plough) in lazy 
beds. The largest potatoes are commonly chosen for 
seed, and cut with at least one eye to every set. Near two 
bolls (10 barrels) of seed are allowed for the acre, when 
the potatoes are large: the return is commonly from nine 
to twelve seeds j but sometimes, though rarely,, fifteen or 
sixteen. They are planted in the end of April or begin- 
ning of May, and taken up in the end of Odiober, when 
the crops are withered. 

The seed of potatoes requires to be frequently changed, 
as after a few years they are neither so large nor so pro^* 
lific ; though they are better tasted than when first intro- 
duced. They may, however, like other plants, be kept 
the longer from degenerating, by planting them often in 
new ground, and shifting them from that to what has 
been bng in tillage^ and vice versa*. The kinds are 

continually 



* Whether the prolific quality of potatoes, when they degenerate, can 
be renewed or increased by raising them from the seed or apple, is a 
question about which there are yery different opinions, and must bQ 
decided by further experiments. The only one m^dc by the Writer, was 
far from answering his expedlations. But as the matter deserves to be 
better ascertained, it may be proper to give the following direcStions 
(from the GeorgUal £ssays)» 

** Take a bunch of the potatoe,apples when npe* Hang them up in a 
^ dry warm place during winter. In February, separate, the seeds from 
^ the pulp, by washing the apples in water, and pressing them with the 
^ fingers. Then dry the seeds upon paper. In April, sow these seeds in 
<* drills, in a bed of earth well prepared. When the plants are about an 
^ inch high, draw the earth up to them with a hoe, in order to lengthen 
'^ their main roots. When they are about three inches high, dig them 
** up with a spade, and separate them carefully from ^ach other. Then 
^ plant them out in a pi^ce of fresh groimd well manured and trenchedf 

*« leaving 
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icontiouall^ shifting* The most common at prdleat arc^ 
the'Scotch-^:^^ the lady-white, and pink-eye. The pro- 
j)ertie8 of good potatoes are, to be numerousj large, clean, 
iSnd dry ; to ripen early, and to keep well. 

The disease called the curly has not yet seized our po« 
tatoes in this county ; owing probably to our changing 
ijic seed so often, and planting much of it in new mossjr 
^ground ; whidi in other parts is found to be the best 
preventative. This should be a strong motive for the 
improvement of waste gvoonds* 

W« have got some of an early, and some of a late kind 
of ipotatoe, which is not apt to shoot «ven in the beginning 
jof summer. When these shall become more common^ 
•they will help ton^ake the two ends of the year meet with 
more ca^e than at present. 

Our potatoes are most comnionly planted on poor 
rground, after a crop of oats. The ground is first ploi^hed 
in winter, or early in spring*, and again a short time be- 
fore it is planted. It is also twice harrowed in the in- 
tervals. Befiare the potatoes are planted the ground is 
formed into drills, from thirty to tbuty-^six inches asun- 
der; the jdung is laid in the furrows ^between thenit 
generaUy .over, but sometimes under the "Setsi, nvjbidi are 
placed from six to eight inches distantf . The drills are 

<' leaving about 16 inches from one plant to another. As they advance 
** in growth give them one or two hoeings. By diis management, the 
" potatoes will in one season come to the size of hen's eggs, andlEhe hauhn 
^ will be as vigorous as if sets'had been iilanted.*' 

<* Potatoes may be raised from the.iyGi]escesice4;]^ac jbt^^*^ ^ ^^ *t^i* 
**' more easily than from the apples, 9x4> with niore cjertiioty of getting 
** the same species.** — SHrlmgslnre Report. 

* This should be done in four bout ridf es fthe size of a drill), wlueh 
will keep the ground drier, and expose m gieater surface to^e -frost and 
air, than when the ground is laid down in broad snd flat ridges. 

f The potatoes, when set above the duogi are thought to be drier an4 
sweeter, but not to large or luzuridnt. ^ 

then 
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then split to either side, and the new drills formed over 
the potatoes where the furrows were before. In about 
three weeks after this, the ground is harrowed across tl\e 
drills J and after the plants are come up, the earth is taken 
from them with tlie plough: soon aftefy it is put to them; 
and after this thc^r are twice hoed, earthing up the soil 
about the phints as miKh as may be, and going over it 
with the hand-hoe, to help any deficiency after the plough^ 
and to destroy weeds. 

Some lay on the dung before the first, and some before 
the second ploughing. In this way it is more intimately 
mixed with the grouftdj and will be of more service to the 
succeeding crop, than wlien laid in otie place in the bot-^ 
tom of the drill, where much of its substance must sink 
down beyond the reach of the plough. When the dung 
is mixed with tKe earth, the potatoes are drier $ but they 
grow larger when all the dung is close to them. The 
addition to the quantity will not, however, compensate 
for the defeA in the' quality. 

What we call our iafidd ground, is in general well 
adapted for potatots ; Hgltt, dry, and well pulverized, by 
being in constant tillage. But some of the outfield grounds 
are more stiff, and when planted with potatoes, woukbneed 
a cross-ploughing between the two which are ^ten to 
that crop at present. A little lime, if given at that time 
to such grounds, would also be of service i but not to 
ground that is poor and friable. 

In any part of a field that inclines to be wet, it is better 
to dibble in the potatoes into about half the depth of the 
drill, than to lay them in the bottom, where they will be 
apt to perish. Perhaps they are in general buried too 
deep at present, which makes them long of coming up, 
and later of ripening, than such as are planted at tlie same 
time in lazy beds. 

In 
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In miaiiig .potatoes in lazy beds> it is not unusual to 
make tke beds too wide^ and the furrows too narrow ; by 
which means a great deal of cold till or gravel must often 
be raised to give them the second covering. It would be 
better to make the bed narrower, and the fiurow wider, 
than thus to raise unproduAive earth, and endanger the 
burying of good earth again in place of it. 

As the easiest way of bringing in waste grounds is by 
planting them with potatoes, the poor should be en- 
couraged and assisted in carrying on this improvement, 
as far as they can do it with safety and to advantage. 
Cottagers might often plant more potatoes towards the 
end of May than they have dung for, as ferns, nettles^ 
and other weeds, might be got in abundance to cover 
them immediately before they get the second stratum ; 
and this would prove a sufiScient manuring *4 

The rich as well as the poor, the farmer as well as the 
cottager, should raise as much as they can of this valuable 
root, as it is not only a profitable crop itself, but puts the 
ground in the best order for yielding other, crops. Pota« 
toes, when they can be spared, make excellent food for 
cows and horses, and help to keep them cool and healthy 
when feeding on dry straw. They are also good, when 
boiled, for fattening hogs and poultry. In Kintyre the 
working horses are generally fed one end of the day with 
potatoes. From 15 to IS lb. or about a third of a Kin« 



* The following method of manuring potatoes in mo^ ground, is 
mentiooed in the Statistical Acoount of Symington, and deserves to be 
known : ** Before winter the beds are covered with six or ei|^t inches of 
** moss out of the fhrrows. After being thus exposed to the winter frosts, 
*^ in March or April, the surface, when tolerid>ly dry, is burned, the ashes 
*^ spread for manure, and potatoes afterwards dibbled in ; after which 
" they get a second covering out of the furrow, as usual, when they 
•* are springing out of the ground.'* 

ARGTLE.] H tyre 
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tyre peck, mtkes a good and chekp meal for a hoi«c. 
Near the satne qoaAtity, moniing and evening, with n 
Yery little straw, will sufficiently maintain a milk caw; 
From the greater solidity of potatoes, perhaps an acre of 
it will go as far in feeding cattle as %a acre of turnips, or 
of any other green food $ but k takes more trouble to dig 
and house it. 

Some in this county were, above 20 years' ago, in the 
use of extrafting a spirit from potatoes*. The quantity 
which it yielded was considerable; but happily the quality 
was so bad as to discourage the continuance of so ruinoiM 
a practice. The quality, however, was tnndk improved 
by keeping it till it was of proper age* 

Beans delight in deep moist soil, and grow best in a wet 
season. They are not yet cultivated much in any part of 
this county, except Kintyre. They are comuKMily sown 
after the middle of March, generally on poor oat stnbble^ 

and ploughed down; but sometimes the ground is ft^ 
ploughed, and the beans harrowed in afterwards, tlnlesa 
the ground be too wet, the first method answers best-, as 
beans require to be sown deeper than any other grain. 
They make a good intermediate crop between oats and 
bear, especially in stiff clay grounds that would not suit 
some other green crops. But instead of sowing them 
broad-*cast, they ought to be sown in drills. This method, 
in poor soU, such as they generally get, would give a 

* The process is very simple. The potatoes arc boiled to a thin pulp, 
which is diluted with hot water, and strained. The mass is then mixed 
with a little malt (which is perhaps not necessary), in order to make it 
farment the better with barm ; and when the fermentation ceases, it is 
distilled in the usual way. According to experiments made elsewhei^, 
it it said that 70 Ib^ weight of potatoes will yield five quarts of highly 
ie<Sli£ed spirits. 

better 
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better crop> destroy the weeds, pulverixe the soH, and 
put It in better condition £ar tht succeeding crop* Beans^ 
when sown broad^rast^ rather encourage thaa destroy 
weeds, when the crop is not rank cnouf^ to smother 
them, which is seldom the case* 

When sown in drills, the land is the better of two 
ploughings ; one at the end of harvest, the other at the 
time of sowing. The seed may be thrown into evei*y 
third furrow, which will be a proper distance for the 
drills. 

Pease are frequently sown, but in tto gf eat quantity. A 
dry soil and season agree best with them. Some sow 
them al^ng with the beans, which in poor soil gives a 
better chance of covering the ground, and chiBcking thd 
growth of weeds. They are also more easily dried by 
being mixed with the beans. In this way too, one or other 
of the crops will suit the season, whether wet or dry; 
When pease are sown by themselves, it would be a good 
improvement, in poor run-out soil, to plough them down 
when Jn full bloom. The small grey pea, which we 
commonly sow, answers best for this purpose. 

Rye is sown on some light sandy soils on the shores of 
Kintyre, but in no other part of the county. It is well 
adapted to such soils; and, if it got more justice, might 
be no unprofitable crop. It is not, however, in much 
estimation ; and the quantity sown at present is so in* 
considerable as hardly to merit any notice* 

Flax (or litit) is raised in all parts of the county, but 
chiefly for family use ; only about SOOO/. worth of yarn, 
being exported (torn, the continent, chiefly from Kintyre. 
It is sown about the end of April, or beginning of May, 

H 2 generally 
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generally after potatoes, or on other land that is dean 
and in good condition, at the rate of about ten or eleven 
pecks to the acre. Three stones from the peck is reckoned 
an ordinary crop^ lour a good one; some get five ^ and 
the value from 10 j. to 12 j. the stone. There is one mill 
for dressing lint in Kintyre, )uid another in Lorn ; but 
in Ktntyre, the farmers generally dress their lint at home, 
after the harvest is concluded. This may. be omng much, 
to the high charge made for dressing it in the mill, being 
2 J. 6d. the stone, and drams^ or about l-4th of the value ' 
of the lint. Proprietors of land are much interested in 
correcting every thing which discourages the farmer from 
raising more of this valuable crop. Had we more mills> 
the charge might be reduced by a competition. Were it^ 
as in other places *, so low as I/. 6d. the stone, it would 
encourage the farmer to raise a greater .quantity. 

Few things would contribute more to the advantage of 
this county, than the raising a great quantity of flax, for 
which our soil and climate are well adapted. Our climate 
is warm and moist ; and we have a great deal of good 
sandy loam, which is the best ground for flax. If the 
culture of this plant were extended as far as the other 
operations of the farmer would allow ; or if the ground, 
when tilled, were. let to the poor, or to persons who, as 
in Holland, would make it their sole business to attend 
to it, it would prove an immense benefit to the county, 
and furnish employment to the poor, especially to th/c 
female part of them, in every stage of its manufaAuref • 
When the crop is tolerably good, the produce of a single 



* Agricultural Report of Angus and Forfar says, it is prepared in the 
mill for the heckle, at from \s, 4//. to Is. 6d, the stone. 

f In the higher parts of Perthshire, adjoining to this county, the ordi- 
Aary fanners commonly pay all their rent by the sales of linen yam. 

acre 
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'acre may be estimated at 15/. on the field, at 20/. when 
it comes* from the. mill, at 60 /. when spun into yarn, and 
at more than 100/. when wrought into cloth, and bleached. 
Thus 1000' acres (which would be but 40 to ^very parish 
on the continent) WDuld yield materials for a yearly pro- 
duce of 100,000/. 

The attention of the farmer, and the industry, of the 
poor, should therefore be direfted, as much as possible, 
to a matter of so great and general importance. When 
this shall be the case, the minds of some of our land- 
owners, who now depopulate their estates, will be more 
enlightened 5 and they will perceive, that the riches or 
productiveness of their estates, must depend more on the 
number of the people, than of. the sheep, by which they 
are occupied* It is certain, that neither pasturing, nor 
agriculture alone, can make any country so rich and 
prosperous by themselves, as when they are conjoined 
with, manufa^re and with commerce. But these cannot 
be. carried on in any place which does not abound with 
people. 

As the culture of flax is not yet well understood by the 
greatest number of those who raise it in tliis county, it 
may be proper to give a few diredtions on the subjeft. 
Care must be taken to have good seed^ plump, fresh, and 
of a bright shining colour. The brighter in colour, and 
the heavier, the better. That which, when, bruised, ap- 
pears of a light or yellowish green, and fresh in the hearty 
oily, and not dry, and smells and tastes well, and not fusty, 
maybe depended on. That from Riga is reckoned the best. 
Dutch seed is also reckoned good. But if the seed come 
from America, it should be from the provinces to the 
north of Philadelphia. Choice must then be made of 
suitable ground for it. A deep sandy loam, in good 
heart, clean, and well pulverized, is the best. It answers 

H 3 well 
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Well on rich ley ground, as it will be free of weeds ; or 
after a good crop of turnips, potatoes^ or other cleansing 
crop. 

The seed should be sown when the ground is neither 
too wet or too dry, and harrowed in, like clover, with a 
short-teethed harrow, after the ground has been fiist 
broke and smoothed by another harrow. This will pre- 
vent any of the seed from going too deep, and make it 
come up equally. It is better to sow rather thick than 
thin ; for, if too thin, it will branch ; and the goodness 
c>f the crop will depend on its running into long fine stalks. 
Without branches. 

The ground, after sowing, should be well clodded, gn<j[ 
then rolled, to prevent its being hurt by drought. When 
three or four inches long, the crop must be carefully 
wiseded, and as little injury as possible done to it by the 
feet, or otherwise. The crop shonld not be allowed to 
^pen so much as is commonly done at present*. It 
should be pulled when the stalk begins to turn yellow, as 
soon as it has lost the blossoms, and before any of the 
bolls are hardened, and approaching to ripeness. To 
allow the seed to ripen, would hu;*t both the crop and 
the ground. It is owing to the common error in this 
case, that flax has got the name of being a scourging crop- 
It is so, when allowed to ripen its sded ; but the reverse, 
when pulled as soon as it has lost the bloom ; as it ought 
to be when the seed is not to be saved. If the flax is 
fallen, it ought to be pulled the sooner, that it may not 
rot. The beets should be no larger than a man can 

• The finer quality of Irish and foreign lint, is ascribed to its being 
pulled before it is ripe. This, too, will add to the quantity. A writer 
in the Statistical Account (XVI. 527.) after telling that 7 1-half stones 
were got from three lippies of seed, observes, that // tvas pulled before it . 
•was fuUy ripened. 

grasp 
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grasp In both hands^ and tied very slack with a few dried 
rushes. 

No circumstance respecting the management of flaXy 
requires more attention thatt to water it properly. W« 
generally keep it too long in the pond, or rather in the 
stream, which is injudiciously allowed to run over it* 
Instead of this, a canal seven or eight feet weed, and two 
and one-half deep, and of a length proportioned to the 
quantity, should be made and filled with soft water, three 
weeks before it is needed, in order to warm it by the 
sun; supplying, if necessary, any waste occasioned by 
evaporation. 

The beets should be laid in the canal slope-ways, with 
the root-end uppermost, as the crop*end is apt to breed 
^rcrmin hurtful to the flax. It may be covered with 
divots, the green side undermost, and if not heavy enough 
to keep the lint under water, some stones may be laid 
above them, but the flax should not be pressed to the 
bottom. If the flax was pulled in proper time, and that 
the water is warm and soft, the rind will probably be 
sufficiently loosened in seven or eight days ; and if, on 
trial, it was found to be so, it ought immediately to be 
taken out. It is always safer to give it too little, than 
too much watering ; as the defeCl: may be easily remedied 
by giving it the longer time upon the ground} whereas 
a mistake on the other hand cannot be repaired. When 
sufficiently watered, it feels soft to the gripe, and the 
iark. parts easily with the ^n or shoiVf which last is then 
become brittle, and looks whitish.- The coarser the flax, 
the sooner it is watered. Each beet, when taken up, 
should be gently rinsed in the pond, to clean it of any 
mud or nastiness. 

If the flax is spread on poor ley, it will improve it 
greatly; and the water in which it has been steeped is 

H 4 also 
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also a valuable manure^ whicli should be carefully carried^ 
or condudted to some ground that needs it ; or weeds and 
straw, &c. thrown in to absorb it and make dung. The 
flax should be spread thin and equally, and handled ten^ 
dcrly. If it meet with a few hours of dry weather after 
spreadinjg, it will be so much the better, as it will imkc 
the har/e firm to bear the rain. 

The flax, after lying on the field till it is sufficiently 
blistered in the boon, and easily parts with it, should be 
taken up in a dry state ; and, to give it the greater cri$p- 
ness, may have a little heatipg on a kiln, immediately be- 
fore it is wrought ; using for this purpose some charred 
coals, or any fiiel that has little or no smoke. 

If at any time the flax shall be allowed to ripen so fiur 
as to harden its bolls (as at present), which it ought noty 
they should be rippled off before it is put in the water ; 
as they make a rich and excellent food for cattle, niixed 
with boiled chafF, and should be cs^'efully 4ried and {^i?- 
served for that purpose, 

ESTIMATE OF THE EXPENSE AND PROFIT OF ONE-FOURTH 

* • • - 

ACRE UNDER FLAX. 

Rent of ground prepared, usually the price oil 

the seed, , ^ 

Twopecksandthree-fourthssecd,at5/.perpeck, ^3 . 9 

Cloddings and sowing, ^.^,..,..,^,,,,.., 1 

Weeding, , ,..;... 3 

Pulling and watering, 0*6 

Spreading and lifting, ..,, 3 

Breaking and skutching, at 2j. per stone, 16 

£.2 15 

ProduceofamiddlingcropSstoneofa^lb. atlSj-. 4 16 

Profit, £.2 1, 

Or (per acre), 8 4 

FOR 
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FOB. CAMBRIC AND FINE LAWN. 

The ground should be a rich, lights and dry soil, sii£- 
jEddailj pulverized by repeated ploughings when in a dry 
istate, or after potatoes 5 and^ if near a wood, it will saxie 
trouble. The seed should be sown before the middle of 
April, about double the quantity usually sown for flax or 
Jinjt. The ground should be rolled, if dry^ and weeded 
when.it is three inches long ; after which, forked sticks 
(about one 1-half inch thick) should be set at four or &vt 
feet distance, poles laid along these forks, about six or 
seven inches above the lint, and distant from each other 
two, three, or four feet, according to the length of the 
brushwood that is to be laid over them. This brushwood 
ought to be laid ^lose and even, rising all about eighteen 
or twenty inches. 

The lint should be pulled as soon as the «eed is formed, 
or a few days after it is out of the bloom, before the lint 
turn yellow. , If any be coarser, than the rest, it should 
be kept separate. It must be pulled above the brpsh- 
wood, and every handful laid upon it four or five hours 
to dry, if it is fine weather. Spread it out four or five 
days, putting it into ^, bam at night, and taking care 
that it get no rain, which would make it turn black. If it 
get wet, it is better to leave it on the grass till dry than to 
put it in wet. The bundles must be opened in the bam, 
or made very loose, to keep thsm from heating. 

The pit for watering should be made long before it is 
used, and will be the better if it has a clean sward on the 
bottom 9 if not, some straw may be put under it. A 
small rill of clean water should run in and off the lint, 
while in it. The pit may be six or seven feet broad, by 
three deep. Along the surface of the water, or a little 
lower on the two sides, run poles fi;K^ed 4own by wooden 

hooks 
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books of this figure, 7 ; and other poles across, with their 
ends under these, to keep all the lint dowil three or four 
foches under the surface of the wat(*r. The time of 
Watering depends so mnch on the weather> and oa tht 
j ^ftiiess or hardness of the water, that no certain period 
can be fixed. 

It maybe proper to observe here, that the introdtiftidn 
ef the two-handed wheel, hardly known as yet in any 
part of this county, would contribute perhaps more 
than Smy. things to the speedy increase of oinr flax crops. 
This simple machine, now conmion in other parts of 
Scotland, would enable the same number of hands to spin 
the double of what they do at present ; so that there 
would be a call fov raising a double quantity, one half of 
which would fall to be added to our present exportation, 
and bring a large yearly revenue to the county, besides 
enabling the poor to earn twice as much by spinning, as 
they do at present. A small premium to the first, second, 
and third, who should use these wheels in any parish, 
might have a good" eflfeft. After that, we may perhaps, 
as in other places, go a step farther, and think of spinning 
fint in a still greater quantity, by the use of water-machi- 
nery, which is now made to spin flax as well as wool and 
cotton. 

TIME OF SOWING.. 

]Seans and pease are sown after the middle of March ; 
oats from the 20th or 25th of March to the middle of 
April; flax and potatoes in the end of April and begin- 
ning of May \ bear from the 1st to the 15th of May % 
clover and rye-grass sometimes with the bear, and some* 
tinies eight or ten days later ; turnips in June. 

HARVEST- 
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HARVESTING. 

Hay * is cut about the beginning or middle of . Julyt 
flax is pulled about the beginning or middle of August $ 
bear begins to be cut down about the 1.5th of August; 
oats about the 15th of September ; beans and pease ue 
cut after the oats, about the beginning or towards the 
middle of OAober ; and the potatoes are housed ooiii» 
monly about the jGrst week of November. 

PRODUCE. 

• 

The average produce is reckoned to be nearly S returns 
from oatS) 5 1-haIf £rom beans and bear, and about firom 
10 to IS from potatoes. Further particulars may be 
found under the different crops, and need not be re. 
peatedf. * 
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* ' • .' 

Wheat has been frequently tried, and found to answer 
well, particularly in deep loam and strong hmds in the 



* f . f. From sown granet. Meiidow h^y is wUksm cot before Augmc^ 

as it is late of being saved. 

f The quantity of arable land on the continent of Argyleshire was tup* 
posed (Chap. I. SedL 2.) to be 100/XX) acres. Of these it is supposed theie 

may be 

\5fiOO lying wBBt^ in ibtcfi £inmi 
20/XX) ley, 
40,000 under oats, 
12/XX> under potatoes, 

9,pOO under bear, 

s/XX) under clover, flax, beaoff» and peaie» 

1 /XX) under gardens. 

iO(V009 

neigh* 
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neighbourhood of Campbelton. The reasons alleged for 
not cultivating it comtAonly are, the want of enclosures*, 
and the want of h flottr-mill. But these reasons will 
bardlj be sustained, as there' are in that part of the 
vs6antry a considerable number of enclosures ; smd some 
good spring-wheat has been raised on fields entirely opea ; 
Mod if the grain should be rais^ to a sufficient quantity^ 
it would always find a mill. A little addition to the ma- 
chinery of the present mill would serve. The true reason 
is^ that the demand for bear to make whisky, is greater 
than even that, for bread to eat ; and the distillers have a 
Irbket trade and mor6 ready cash than the bakers. 

The ne^eft of this crop is i considerable loss to the 
fanner> as, in suitable soil, and within reach of good 
manure, it is of all com crops, the most profitable. It is 
also a great loss to the county in general, as more than 
SOOO/. is yearly sent ouCof it for flour, which might all 
be saved, if we would raise wheat of our own. 

; Wh:^ would favour much thfi cultivation of this grain 
in Kintyre is, that there is seldom any /rost that would 
hurt it J so that the climate, as well as the soil, encourages 
d^ growth of it. — John Tu&Ker, a hrmer in the neigh- 
bourhood of Campbelton, says that the crop of between 
eight and nine acres brought him one year above 100/.; 
and the crop of four acres another year brought him 
50/. 

Kintyre wheat has been sometimes sold in Ayr and 
in Glasgow, where it fetched the highest price in the 
market. 

Wheat may be sown after a jE^llow, after clover, or 
with no trouble after a potatoe crop, as soon as it is taken 

■ ■ ' . J ■ I ■ II ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ 

* Where there are no enclosures, wheat might be sown in a garden plot 
in autumn, and transplanted into drills in th^ field in Ma^h. 

up 
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Up in Oftober. Besides the profit of introdnciflg .this 
crop, as yielding a better return than oats or barley^ it 
yriU be attended yith great advantage in point of con- 
venience, as the labour of the farmer will be more divided^ 
by having crops that are sown and reaped at different 
scasopsy which will give him more leisure to attend to 
each of tbe^. A variety of crops, regularly sucoeedii^ 
e.ich other, so as to furnish work at every season, without 
being at any time too much hurried, is a matter which 
the farmer ought carefully to study, so as to make always 
the most of time, hands, and horses. A blank in this 
economy with us at present, might easily be. filled up<bj 
a crop of wheat. , It is much to be wished it may be so. 

Turnip is a crop to which the soil and climate of thik 
county are well adapted, but which, though cultivated 
occasionally by some proprietors 20 or SO years ago, if 
not yet commonly cultivated by the farmers. Within 
these few years, however, a number of the farmers in 
Kintyre, particularly on jLord Stonefisld's estate, have 
made trial of turnips ; and the advantage has been-found 
so great, that there is reason to hope that the culture of 
them will soon become general*. — In a country in which 
the cattle live in winter on dry straw, it is surprizing that 
this valuable winter food has been so long neglefbed^ 
especially where there are any enclosures to preserve it. 

Besides their value for winter-feeding, turnips answer 
the same purpose as a fallow, by cleaning and pulverizing 
the soil, so as to put it in the best condition for giving 
an excellent crop of bear ; which ought to recommend it 



* The greatest quantity raised yet by any farmer in this county* wat 
by W. Kerk, near Campbdton ; who had last year four acres under this 
crop ; for which he obtained a preioium from the Highland Society. 

td 
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to our fanners^ whose great obje£): is to raise ;^ much of 
liiat grain as possible. 

Turnips thrive best in light, dry, sandy, or gravelly soil, 
-^ydi as we have in abundance. The land is prepared for 
tiiem in the same manner as for potatoes. It is ploughed 
first before winter, next in M^arch, and lastly, before the 
^eed is sown, with harrowings in the intervals. After the 
dung b covered (if it was not put on before the last 
Roughing), and the drill formed, the seed is sown on the 
iDp of the drill, over the dung, and slightly covered, by 
sweeping the earth over it from either side with a bush 
or broom. Till proper sowing-machines are introduced, 
the seed may be sown from a white-iron box, with two or 
three small holes in the lid ; or it may be dropt through 
die pipe of a teai^pot, or through a quill fixed in the cork 
of a bottle. Abont two pounds should serve an acre: 
but as it is liable to be attacked by the fly and slug^ for a 
few days after it gets the leaf, it is best to sow thick, that in 
case of SQch te accident there may be enough remaining. 

When t§ie plants have got the rough leaf, or at farthest 
when they are an inch or two long, they are thinned 
wkh a £svt or six inch hoe, leaving two or three plants 
togetiber till they are a little stronger, when the weakest 
are pkked out l^ the hand, and the best plant left 8 
Of 10 inches distant, or even 12, if the soil be very rich. 
They are afterwards hoed and weeded repeatedly, as po- 
tatoes ; ocrly that the turnip, or bulb, should not be 
CP^^red. They may be sown about the middle of June;, 
send may produce, if the crop is good, from 25 to 30 
torii per acre. The provender and manure from such ar 

* As the fly which destroys turnip has not yet been known to do any 
mischief to field turnips in this cminty, some think that there is some^ 
diing- so inimicsl to it in the soil or dixnate, as to secure us from any-faarm 
from it. 1^. »Ih{p^ or sBsul, ii more compbuned of. 

mass 
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aoass must be of great consequence to the faro^r. Tfaofls 
crops which, besides food, create manure, are ha(hlf da« 
serving of his attentiocu If turaips get zaanuro, tbef 
restore it with interest. 

Ruta^bagaf or Stuedisi Turnips has lutherto beoi^ oaki« 
vated widi us only in gardens ; but it merits nvick tlM 
attention of the farmer. It is an exceUent spring food^ 
calculated to fill up the gap between the time in which 
turnips begin to shoot and lose their nutritive qua2k)r,,aiMi 
the coming in of the grassy for it is later of shootiiig lim 
the turnip, and, after it is shot, retains most of ks notritiiP^ 
juices and toUdity. The root is not so large as that of tlht 
field turnip in generM; but it is so much heavier in pro* 
portion to its sisfe, and so much &tner in itsteattui^ that 
it is believed an acre of it may contain as much n^ u r iA * 
meiit, and nearly as much weight, as one of turnip. lis 
specific gravity, compared with that of common tnrmpi 
is nearly as five to foar. Frost does not hurt it ; nor 
does it rot when part is broken, or scooped out in the 
ground. Horses too, will eat it, when a little accustomed 
to it, as also turnip, but should not have much of either, 
. except occasionally, and with dry food*. The cnltUM 
of it is the same with that of the field turnip, only chtft 
it should be sown about a month earlierf • 

Cabbages have been raised for winter food by two or 
three proprietors, but none w yet by any farmcs*. Thejp 

\ 

* Carrots, however, are reckoned the best root focJbontt^ -and am 
raised for feeding them, in many parts of England, to more advantage 
than com. They thrive best in good friable loam, or sandy soiL They 
are sown in April, in drills a 4ooit asunder, snd hand^hoed. In the Bath 
papers, the produpe is estinutted at ten tons fwr acm ' Othei»a»]Bt is 
much more. — Emtyck^ Brii,l.$Ql, 
' t See Stat, Aci- XV. 179, a«d IX. SSQ. 

make 
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make a proper green crop for stiff clay lands, wliich are 
not adapted to the cultivation of potatoes or turnips ; and 
dn sucb a soil they never fail to succeed. 

Cabbage is a very important article of winter food. It 
is easily raised, subje6): to few diseases, resists firost more 
than turnip, and may be used when turnip is locked up 
in frosty or covered with snow. It is also palatable to 
cattle, and soon fills them. 

The ground is prepared for it in the same manner as 
ibr potatoes or turnip, and the plants set in the drills from 
S4 to 30 inches distant. An acre will take from 7000 
to 8000 plants. The produce will depend much on the 
foil, manure, and cultivation. In Young's Six Weeks Tour^ 
the average produce is stated at 36 tons per acre. 

The plants may be raised by the farmer himself iti his 
garden. A pound of seed will, if it tlirives well> furnish 
plants for an acre. Care must be taken to preserve the 
plants firom birds when springing out of the ground. 
They must be transplanted, when fit for it, into beds ^ 
which will make them lose the tap-root, and shoot out a 
number of lateral fibres, fit for finding nourishment. It 
is necessary they should undergo this chaAge before they 
are planted in the drill, as it is also before they are planted 
in gardens. 

The time of setting the plants depends on the time in; 
which they are to be used. If for winter, plants from 
seed sown in the end of July, the preceding year, must 
be set in the end of March or beginning of April ; but if 
intended for feeding in March, April, or May, the plants 
must be set in the end of June or beginning of July, fipom 
seed sown in the beginning of March the same year.. 
This crop makes an important link in the chain that 
conned winter and summer green food. The more- 
usual and surer way, however, is to set in March, when: 

the 
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thegrdund is between wet and dry ; a circiu^stance that 
should always be attended to in stirring clay spils. 

If a line is stt^tched dt right angles across the drills, 
and ibt plants fegUlarly set in that manner, it will give 
an opportunity of ploughing, or horse-hoing, not only 
along the "drills, but als6 across thems which will 
be of great service to the plants, and of Still greater 
service to the ground. No crojp meliorates the ground 
more than cabbage. It derives most of its nourish/- 
ment £rom the air, and manures the ground with its 
leaves* When it b cut^ any leaves that are discoloured 
should be given to young cattle rather than to milk 
cows, as they might give a bad flavour to the milk. If 
the milk or butter should be found to have any such 
flavour, when coWs feed on this plant or on turnips, it 
may be taken away, by mixing a little boiling water with 
the milk when taken frpm the cow, and mixing a litt]/e 
salt with the cream when it is skimmed off : or a little 
tiitre, dissolved in water, will have the same ^e£t 

GriiH Raity thottgh yet tdnfined to Wge ^ardezis, tt» 
tept in very few instances, is much used in Kintyre, both 
iAs summer and winter food for cattle. When planted 
early, it gives three or four large croppings before tho 
end of August ; aftef which, it is allowed to grow till 
winter, when, and till the end of spring, it proves a va- 
luable article of green food, in a country which as yet has 
hardly any other* For this crop, sea^ware is found to be 
the best manure \ and it answers equally wdl for cabbage. 

Barley is a grain scarcely known in this county* It 
ought certainly to be cultivated to the extent wjiich the con- 
sumption of the county requires, by which at least 1500 A 
ayear, which is now sent away for pot-bfurley^ would be 
« ARGII.B.J I kept 
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kept at home. It appears from the trials which bzYt 
been made, that it would grow well with u», and tbe 
fanner who shouFd raise it, would have at least the freight 
and carriage, as an advantage over the fanner who raises 
it in the low country, from which it Is now impcMted. 
tt requires the same soil and culture with bear. And 
although the produce of it may not be quite so much in 
bulk as that of bigg or bear (as it has only two rows, in- 
stead of four, which the bigg has), yet as the graui is 
closer in the row, aDd so much plumper and larger, that 
it weighs four pounds mofe in the bushel, and draws four 
or five ishiUitigs more per quarter, it is supposed to be on 
the whole more advantageous than bear. It is not quite 
80 hardy, nor so quick in vegetation as bear ; bbt in a 
cold or backward seed-time, steeping it in rich dung^hill 
water twenty-four hours, and spreading it on a floor, 
mth a mat over it, for a day or two, till it tends to ve* 
(etate, would make up for a fortnight's delay in the 
sowing, in respeft to bear too, this would be more ad* 
visable than to sow it when the season in which it should 
be done is too cold, or the soil too wet for its reception* 
Last year a farmer in Kintyre, finding that a great part 
of the bear he had sown in a field, had misgiven,' steeped! 
for a day or two in the sea a quantity equal to supply the 
defed, which he then rdlled in, in warm moist weather ^ 
and in a short time the di£Fercnce between it and the first 
sowing ^"as not perceptible. As the grain swells to a 
third or foifrth more bulk by steeping, a proportionable 
ullowance must be given ih the quantity of seed. 

Htmp ou^t to be cultivated in this county, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Campbdton, which atone soids 
away above SOOO/. a year for rcpes and safl-ddth; The 
manufaftore of thefc articles is mckpVr, smd the first step . 

towirdt 
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towards it would be the raising of hemp. . It is^rprisingt 
that in a maritime and fishing country, the culture of it 
should have been so long negle^led^ The manufa£hure 
of hemp into nets and cloth, would be a fund of eo^ploy* 
ment to the families oi sailors, and other pocnr, nov 
ahnost idle. 

Hemp is capable of being Wrought not only into thcM 
coarser articles, but also into fine linen; more lasting 
than that made of flax. Hemp requires rich and strong 
Soil*, but it exhausts the ground so little, that for many 
years it may be raised on the same Sp6t, if well manured^ 
It is an excellent cleaner of the ground, and is said to 
have the property of preserving from inseAs any crop 
that is within a belt of it. It is sown about the satne 
time with flax ; from twelve to sixteen pecks to the acre^ 
according to the quality of the soil. If sown in drills, 
much less will do. It is later than flax in ripeningy 
and grows in male and female plants; of which the 
former produces only flowers, aild the latter seeds* The 
male kind ripens four or fi.ve weel^bejbre the femalci 
The female is ripe when the flowers fade, and the sta«k 
turns yellow ; and the male, when the stems become 
pale. Both are less injured by being pulled too soon than 
too late. When the one is puUed,' care mtist Jbe taken 
that as little injury as possible may be done to the other« 
If the ground is formed into drills or narrow ridges, there 
Will be no danger of hurting it. 

After the hemp is pulled, and the leaves, seeds, said 
branches taken oS" with a ripple,^it is made into bundles 
of twelve handfuls each, and steeped as flax, from six to 
dght days.* It is known to have enough of the water* 

f 

* In Staffi>rdihir6, howler, Uirgftcrdp* of it hate beentomctimci nmd 
upon a d««p black peat well drained. Ajrr, kef» p* 8S. 

12 , bj 
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by the reed separating easily from the bark. It is better 
the time should- be too long than too short. The sleiu* 
derest requires the longest time. When the quantity is 
small^ the bark may be separated firom the reed^ by pulW 
kig.out the reed Arom every stalk by the handjr when 
large, by drying and breaking it like flax. It is not 
spread on fhe ground like flax ; but dried immediately^ 
by setting it:leaning against ropes tied to trees or poles ^ 
or any other wi^y. that wiU give it all the advantage of 
the airj till it is thoroughly dry, and blistered from the 
boon. After it is reeded, it must be freed from the mu« 
cUaginous matter, by pouring water, on it, and squeezin j{ 
it several times, taking care not to let the threads entangle 
ia each other. It is prepared for the heckle, first by 
coarser, and then finer breaks. 

As the produce of an acre of hemp, when it grows 
weQ, may be reckoned about forty stone, and the price 
from 10/. to 12/. it will prove a profitable crop to the 
firmer, who has greatly the iadvantage over the importer 
of foreign hemp^ which, over and above freight and risk, 
i& liable to a heavy duty*. JBut the principal advantage 
of this crop is, that^ like flax, it is capable of being 
wrought to many times the value of the original raw 
materials. It is spun into clues of 4800 yards, and pays 
about the twentieth part for Ueacbing* The price of 
the clue depends upon its finenea. At one clue from 
the pound, it is 7d. ; one 1-half, 9d. ; two, 9d. ; two 
1-half, iOd. ; and three clues, I2d. each. A spinner will 
earn 6^. a day with ease, spinning two- thirds of a clue; 
and a weaver may earn from 10/. to 15/. a week. The 
finer yarn is made into cloth for shirts and sheets, worth 

* The duty on imported hemp, whfa dresitd» u 2JL4/. per cwt.; un- 
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from 9/. to 4*/. the yard ; and lasts twite as long as that 
which is made of flai(. 

To encourage the growth of hemp, where there is so 
much need of sail-cloth, cordage, and netting; to keep 
the money that goes for these articles in the country ; 
and to give employment to the poor, it might be of use 
to have a few considerable premiums proposed by thm 
trustees, or other public<^pirited societies, till the manu* 
fa£fau'e of it is once established. The making of sail* 
cloth and cordage is the most natural manufaAure for 
Can>pbelton, which abounds ih hatids, and sends away 
large jsums for these articles that might be so easily poadc 
at home. 

Madder. From the premiums which are proposinl bjT 
the patriotic Highland Society for the, cultivation of 
madder in the Highlands., it is probable the culture of it 
may be soon attended to, and therefore it n^ay be proper 
10 give a short account of it. 

Madder, or rather a substitute of much greater valucy 
called by the same name, is a native plant of Britain, 
lately come into great estimation, since the art of dyeing 
cotton a Turkey red has been discovered. The root 
gives a colour nearly as bright as cochineal, and the 
top answers all the purposes of weld in dyeing yellow. 
It delights in a deep dry soil well pulverized*, of 
which an acre may produce from three to four tons; 
and one ounce of seed will produce plants enough for an 
acre. 

The seed is sown in beds in April, and in two months 
the plants are set out into drills eighteen or twenty inches 

* Mony Umd, well c|raaiie4 ai|d re4tte^| wcnxld poUably amwfr it 

w* 
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ftsonder, and duly hoed. In about four years, with only 
the trouble of occasional hoeings, ther will arrive at 9 
proper maturity. They are taken up in such quantities 
ut a time, as can readily be, cleaned of the earth and 
outer rind| which is done by washing them in runnin|^ 
Walter, iuid then wiping them dry. After this they are 
dried by the sun ; or, when that is not powerful enough^ 
!n a stoVe, so far as to stop fermentation, without injur*- 
ing or scorching the remaining and finer b^rk. When 
diiis cured, they are immediately (before they imUbe 
tny moisture from the air) ground in a mill, or otherw 
Wise, and casked up for use. The longer they are in 
the cask before they are used, the better. Madder sellft 
Ht sixpence the pound, or 561. per ton ; and cocluneal 
it thirty times as much : yet one pound of madder dyei 
two pounds of cloth, and a pound of cochineal but aix^ 
teen pounds of the same cloth, equally deep, but less 
$xed and ^ting*. 



■ " ■ " s^ 



* See AgriatUurcii R^rt ofSurrey^ 
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CHAP. VIII, 



GRASS. 



8ECT. I.-— NATURAL MEADOWS AND PASTURBS. ' 

THIS county abounds in good pastui^e^ which has 
been much improved of late by pasturing sheep upon the 
hills^ and burning the old heath* There is yet room in 
many parts of it for the extension of this improvement. 
But there may be some danger of its being overdone ; 
for if the heath should be destroyed altogether, the sheep 
and other cattle might feel the want severely in times of 
heavy snow, and indeed through most of winter* It 
seems to be a kind provision of nature for animals lyii^ 
out in that inhospitable season. '^ The young shoots of 
<* heath', the year aft^ it is burnt, is the great food of 
sheep. If it is burnt in winter it dies*.'* Great judg* 
ment is therefore necessary to he used in burning heath* 
The nature of- the soil should be considered i its situa* 
tion with regard to shelter; and the proper season of 
burning (spring or winter), as it is or is not intended that 
it shoyld grow again, Tfin^groimd that is burned should 
he carefully herded for some time, to preserve the 

« III l.li ■■ ■ M n , I ■! i ll ■■— i*— ■■! I ll H — ^» 

*Suauticai Af count of Litaon^ ToL I p. 1 33. In Strathdon they uncover 
the heath with spades, to let the sheep get at it, in deep snow ; and even 
cut off the tops of heath when in flower, and dry and prcMTve them for 
winter itorc— iS!to#. jUf, vol X7* p. 46S. 
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tender grass fron^ being plucked out of the roots by tho 
«heep> which would hurt the pasture for many years* 

This county contains also a great extent of meadow } 
but the quantity of natural or bog hay which it yields ill 
seldom large, or of a good quality. A great part of it 
falls short of 50 stone per acre. Much of it is neither 
drained, nor enclosed, nor saved till it is far advanced in 
the season ; and it seldom receives any manure but what 
chance bestow,s upon it. Some of the meadows are not 
cut till late in the harvest^ when the crop is so mu^rh 
withered as to be more fit for litter than for food> if 
proveAdjpr were not so scarce as to rnake it still previous. 
If these lands were enclosed, drained, and watered, o^ 
otherwise manured, many of tjiem might b^ made to 
produce five pr six times as much per acre as they do at 
present. Cold and wet soils, such as are many of these 
meadows, are better adapted for raising grass than corn^ 
and th^ greatest improvement of which they are capable^ 
is thus to mend the quality and to increase the quan-y 
tity of their produce, when they have a whole and even 
surface*. When they have not, they should be turne4 
up an4 dressed, ^nd laid dqwn with artificial grasses. 



SECT. II.-r-ARTiF|CIAL GIl^SS^S, 

Clover and rye-grass are ' raised in all parts of the 
county, but in no great quantities ; though our soil and 
climate are well adapted to the raising of these ^d othe|p 
green crops. Farmers, as yet, deal but little in grass-seeds. 

f A^adows which have a smooth, but soft and manhy surface, would 

he Ions: of recovering a sward, and should therefore be dried and im- 

"... • • • 

proved a^ much as may be, by a few d^p ditches, without turning then^ 
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ARTIFICIAL CRASSBS. Itt 

What IS sown of them, is mostly by proprietors and 
gentlemen, who have enclosures. Without these, indeed^ 
the improvement cannot be carried on to such advantagei 
yet, on dry grounds, with tolerable attention in winteff 
the benefit would still be great. 

These grass-seeds are generally sown with bear (seldon 
with oats or flax seed) on ground previously occupied by 
potatoes. The quantity of seed is commonly sixteen 
pounds red clover, and two bushels of rye-grass to the 
acre ; and the produce, on suitable soil and in good hearty 
about two hundred stone of hay. The grass seeds are 
sown after the bear is harrowed, and sometimes eight or 
ten days later, covered lightly with a short-teethed har* 
row, and the ground then rolled, by such as have a roller* 
The crop is, or should be, cut when the clover is in 
flower, and the rye-grass in its purple bloom, which is 
commonly about the last week of June or first of Inly. 
A second crop might be got of the clover the same year| 
but it would exhaust the ground, and be difficult to win; 
80 that it is always better to cut it for green food, or to 
pasture it. If pastured with cows, care should be taken 
to put them in when it is dry, and only for a very short 
time at once, for a few days ; otherwise it may be fatal to 
them. 

As the raising of cattle is the principal objeA in a groit 
part of this county, no improvement is more necessary 
than the general cultivation of artificial grasses, and green 
food, for their support in winter. The farmer woold 
also derive a prodigious advantage firom laying down his 
fields with grass-seeds, and in good heart, when they are 
given up to rest. Such addition to his summer pasture 
would enable him to keep more cattle^ and to sell them 
fat at Martinmas, instead of selling them lean at Whit- 
sunday. The difference would be at least 40/. a head ; 

and 
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to recover it* For tliis purpose a fallow might be of 
essential service* But what promises to be still more 
beneficial, in any ground that suits itj is to sow it with 
pease, and to plough down the crop when in blossom. 
This would immediately supply the land with a stock of 
that vegetable food of which it has been drained by se- 
vere cropping. After this it should be made a rule, 
never to take two corn crops in succession*, but to fix on 
such a rotation as will in every field allow of alternate 
crops of white and green, whatever may be the particular 
kinds* 

Care must also be taken to let the ground rest, while it 
is yet in good condition ; for, if its strength is greatly 
exhausted, it will be difficult to restore it to fertility. 
Time, by the kindness of Providence, will no doubt effe6l: 
the cure, but it will do it only after a long period of bar- 
renness. It is better then to stop betimes, and to lay 
down the ground in good heart, with grass-seeds, either 
for hay or pasture. 

The above general hints may suffice to diredl: the judi- 
cious farmer to a proper system of rotation ; but it may 
perhaps be necessary to be more particular, in order to 
convince him how much it is his interest to attend to 
them, j For this purpose, a n^ss of evidence iTiight be 
adduced from many parts of the kingdom. Ayrshire, 
for instance (which in soil and climate resembles nuich 
the lower parts of Argyleshire, as may readily be sup- 
posed, from only the Frith of Clyde intervening), was 
about 30 years ago no farther advanced in agriculture 
than we are at present i but now agriculture is brought 
to as great perfection in that county as in any part of the 



* <* Two white crops would give a check tb good rich land, but to 
poor I fnA would be absolute ruin," Agricultural Report of Radnor, 

kingdom. 
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SECT. IV.— feedin6^ 



i^ASTUits lands in tUn couatjr are so very different> tltiSf 
titough tn acre of lome may maintain a cbW in^mmef 
gnd hartestt ten, or t^ta tweitty, would be too little in 
p^ktr partt bf it» DifferenC parts of thfc same farm ar^ 
lometimes thus differefit in their quality. 
.. With regard to our arable land$> it, tlie exhausted stat# 
li|L which they are coounonly left *to rest after eroj^ing^ 
it will take several actes of them to feed a epW fisr tjbt 
^rsl year) andy great. as the aptitude of the, soil; an4 
dioiate is to produce grass, they hardly gather a lolerablcf 
iwsrd before they are again broken up : whereas, if they 
ireiie bid do'wii in hcut with grass-seedi for pastUl^e, onfi 
9^e would frequently :be found sufficient to fosture twqr 
^ oifir iffiall tows. Am -acfe of the better ground, or 
i^^Mf wouM for the first year do a great deal more, by 
fiuttha^ it green, and soiling, or house-feedhig them. T<> 
those who ha:ve but little land, this is cerhunly the way 
to mtikelhe most of such a crop, or at least «f a part of ^ 
The adTantage, too, of getting their food with such ease^ 
Uriith oidythe trouUe of ^tng twice a day to get air and 
Watei't Would make cows give a double quantity of milk. 
tn ELintyre, the farmers have commonly a patch of devef' 
or green kail in their gardens, to feed their cows whed 
they are housed at nocm. In most other ^parts of the 
cobnty llhey are folded, and allowed to (kst : the ccmse^ 
iqaenoe ^la, that a cow in Kintyre gives generally a third 
more of milk than one in most other paxts of die c'oontf. 
Young cattle too, if they got their food, or at least a part 

of 
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tit it, ^th the like ease, Would grow faster, arid to a 
greater size*. 

It can hardly be conceived how far an acre of good 
clover will go in feeding cows and horses in the house, 
when three good crops are got of it. The ground is also 
saved from being poached, th^ gx^ss from being dirtied 
and bruised, and the manux:e turned to more account. 

Cows kept in this way, will thrive much the better if 
they are kept clean, and curried, like horses \ of which 
they are no less deserving. 

-The raising of green crops, and applying them (cut 
green) to the feeding of cattle in the house, cannot be 
too strongly recommended. On this, m^drt thun on mf 
ocfabr single circumstance, depends the pfofit olFt wdU 
nuuiaged farm. 



»m^ 



* ** An attempt was lately made, with much success, of rearing catlU 
« in the house on green cut clover in summer, and on turnips in winter. 
-^ The quantity of dung raised by this method of feeding is astonishing] 
* and the cattle attain the same. size, and bring the same. price, at three 
" ytin of age, that they formerly did at four,"— ^/«^. Af£. XIIL 5iQ, 
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CHAP. IX. 



CV GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 



IN this county we are in general far behind in ^« 
dening, though of such importance to the pleasurei healthy 
and subsistence of the inhabitants. Half an acre of giirden 
ground, wcU cultivated, would go farther to support a 
Cjuiilfthan four times as much of other ground ^ and 
the^fialft would be of great service to cattle. Thus, tOOf 
the farmer would add to the variety, as well as totbr 
quantity of food for his family, all the year round i and 
the living partly on cabbage, turnips, carrots, onions, &c« 
would contribute to health as well as to economy ; for a 
change of food is undoubtedly wholesome. 

Indeed the poorest cottager has commonly a small gar« 
den \ but the contents of it are seldom more, than a few 
greens. Besides these, the farmer has sometimes a few 
cabbages ; but he is commonly more than an ordinary 
farmer who has a few roots, and some leeks and onions* 
The progress of this improvement, notwithstanding its 
utility, is extremely slow, although it lies within the reach 
of the cottager and tradesman as well as of the farmer. 

Proprietors, whose income enables them to kee^ a 
gardener, have the common productions of the garden^ 
roots, and small fruit^ in great abundance, variety> and 
perfedlion. Some of them too have a consideraUe quan^i' 
tity of fruit, but few have any to spare ; for hardly any 
can be said to have what deserves the name of an 
yrchard. 

M 
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As the raising of orchards is a profitable business, and 
an improvement for which this county is peculisirly 
adapted^ the matter deserves much the attention of our 
landlords. Orchards arc generally reckoned to be •worth 
- from 5/. to 10/. a year per acre, according to soil and 
situation. Now this produce, except the trifling expense 
of the trees,' is so much clear gain, as the undergrowth 
or pasture is hardly injured by the trees, if they are 
planted, as they ought, from 30 to 40 feet distant, or 
even more. 

Orchards, too, may be planted on ground not capable 
of cultivation*. Hundreds of acres of such ground tnay 
be found with us in every parish. The produce, from 
the conveniency of our situation, might be sent to market 
with ease, and a large revenue brought yearly into the 
county. Thus might be kept in the kingdom, the money 
that goes yearly for fruit to America, and the improve- 
ment be not only a local, but a national advantage* 

In recommending this improvement, it may be ob- 
served that the common and general exposure of this 
county is to the south and south-west, the most favour- 
able of any for orchards. The surface of the countyr, 
too, is so uneven, as to afford every where sheltered spots 
and hollows fit for this purpose : the soil of such places 



* In the parish of Dalziel, the fruit of twenty acres, planted on the 
slopes of brooks, yields from 100/. to 167/. pe^annum; and of these 
twenty acres not six were worth sixpence an acre, except for planting. 
St0t. Ace. III. 460.^ — This parish is but five miles by three, and produces 
yearly 400/. sv^orth of fruit. Our parishes in Argyleshire, compared to 
it, are large provinces, and might produce a revenue of this kind large 
in proportion. The county of Worcester, which is but 30 by 20 miles , 
has 2000 acres of ground under orchards; and exports yearly II ,625/' 
worth of fniit, 80,000^ of cyder, and 55QOL of perry; in all 47,125^, 
which is above 20il per acre^-*^^. Hrfi. 
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is also dcq> and loamy in general, and the climate is warm 
and moist. To this we may add, that the stn^ng refleo 
lion of the sun from hills and rocks, makes our valleys 
warmer in summer than most other parts of Britain. 

*^ I think I am pretty far advanced towards the south 
^' of Great Britain, when at Richmond, in Sucrey (saiy» 
'* Mr.. Lbitch^ a gardener, who writes on this subjeA) ) 
^* but I declare I found greater heat in the glens of 
^ Argyleshire than' ever I could perceive this summer ov 
" harvest (1793) in this place. I observed, that when 
'^' I )iad my residence in the West Highlands, that the 
^ wood-strawberries, brambles, &c. were always rip^ ^X 
^ an oarlier period than ever I had seen them in the low^ 
^ country. I can assure the nobility, gentry, apd thp 
<* public in general, that there are vast numbers of .tf^£l» 
<' in the West Highlands of Scotland, that would ripest 
^ apples and pears better than any in the lo^ countries 
'^ of the kingdom^ Were I a neian of fortune, the place 
^ I should raise orchards in, would he the shire of Ar- 
** gyle. There, along the winding glens and serpentine 
^ turnings of the lochs, are immense quantities of £ne 
*^ land, and pleasant conceive banks, taking the sun in 
^* their arms the whole day, and guarded about on every 
^ sid^ by natural woods, so that no storm can annoy 
" them. These Highland glens are the very places 
** adapted by Nature for the Scotch to raise orchards in; 
" and I hope the Highland npbility and gentry will have 
'* their eyes soon opened to such a natural advantage,. 
•* an4 will pursue it with vigour. The most fruitful 
** shire for apples in all England is Herefordshire j but 
*' Argyleshire possesses advantages superior to it for this 
•* branch of husbandry."' 

Mr. liEiTCH argues from the vigorous growth, shining 
bark, and healthy state of our forest trees, that fruit trees 
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Would thrive equally well ; and experience^ - so fiftt as i^ 
goeS| fully justifies the opinion. The few old trees which 
we have, planted in suitable soil and situation, are as 
healthy and fruitful as any in the kingdom* : tod sozn^ 
gentlemen who have within these few years stocked their 
gardens with ^uit-trees, have found them to thrive b^ 
yond their expedlation. It is but three years since the 
gardens at Inverneil and Oakfield were planted, and the 
quantity of fruit in them last year was so great, as to give 
a reasonable expedlation that, in two years hence, they 
will yield more than the fwiilies of the owners can con- 
sume: so that other landlords have the greatest eOr 
couragement to undertake the like improvements. 

Even farmers, on ordinary leases, would find it th^ 
interest to plant fruit-trees in gardens properly exposed 
and sheltered. Or the landlords might furnish the trees f 
(which would be well attended to), and lay their account 
with being well refunded for the expense, when the trees 
should become produdlive. A fruit-garden would. ad4 
much to the value of a farm ; as the produce of it, with- 
out risk or labour, would always find a ready market. 
But fruit-trees should not be confined to small gardens, 
where Nature promises so fair for making orchards. 

In designing an orchard, the first regard should be had 
to a proper situation ; which should be moderately low:|;. 



* A pear tree in Kildaloig', near Campbelton, measures nine feet in 
circumference. Pear trees are pro{>agated by grafting on pear stocks; 
pium trees, by budding or grafting on ^um stocks,' raised from the 
stones; and cherry trees, by budding or grafting on cherry stocks. 
Apricot trees are propagated by budding on any kind of plum stocks. 

f In Devonshire, it is customary with gtntlemen to plant nurseries for 
apple trees, which they give to any «f their tenants who will engage to 
enclose a piece of ^ound for an orchard-^^^j^. JRif, 

I In a t/erj low and moist situation, they af e apt to canker. 
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and well sheltered ; especially from easterly winds, which 
blow generally in the spring, and often prove fetal to the 
blossoms. A gentle declivity, feeing the south or south- 
west, apd screened from other quarters, is the most eli- 
gible. In the bosoms of woods, and along the windings 
of shores and valleys, such situations are to be found in 
abundance in every part of the county. If they can be 
got so as to admit of being occasionally watered, they will 
be so much the better; as orchards, no less than meadows^ 
may be greatly benefited by irrigation. 

In the next place, the nature of the soil should be 
attended to. A cold spouty soil is to be avoided. A 
dry clay loam Is reckoned the best : and if we may not 
always have this, we have abundance of dry kindly loam^ 
in which fruit, like forest trees, will be found to thrive 
well. If any particujar spot in the soil is faulty, suitable 
manure may help to correft it. A cold heavy clay may 
be brought to a proper temperament by the application 
of horse-dung and ashes ; and a light sandy soil may be 
mended by cow-dung and mud. The ground, if not 
trenched, should at least be prepared as in the common 
course of husbandry, if it is of such a nature as to admit 
it. 

The choice of trees, or kinds of fruit, should likewise 
be regarded 5 for though almost any fruit is good where 
there is so little, yet this may not long be the case ; and as 
the best are as easily raised as the worst, they ought to 
be preferred*. But what these are, must depend on taste 
and opinion, and each will naturally consult his own. 
As a general charaftefistic, however, it. may be observed, 
that apples of red or yellow colour are commonly pre- 

■ I . -i . . ' .■ ■ ■ I I , ■ . < mm III ■!■ 

* Some kinds will thrive where others will not ; tnd the planter wiU 
«kal most in those which he observes to thrive best 

ferred} 
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ferred ; and that a large proportion should be of such as 
have the property of keeping well. 

The trees should be planted very young ; and if they 
have tap-roots^ they should be cut off, in order to make 
the roots spread laterally, and near the surface. They 
will also thrive the better, if they are raised in poorer soil 
than that into which they are to be planted. The nur- 
seryman, who has no further interest in the trees than to 
dispose of them, often raises his plants on rich soil, Ui 
order to make them look vigorous and healthy 5 but it 
agrees ill with tliera to be planted again in worse. For 
tliis reason, gentlemen should not altogether trust to 
them, but should be at pains to raise trees for themselves. 
Stocks may be raised in abundance from the seeds qf apples 
of young vigorous trees, and of good kinds, and the 
best of them chosen, when three years old, for being 
grafted. ** The plants which have a large thick leaf, of 
" a dark green colour, and rather round than long, are 
" the best. Those which have the leaf long, hairy or 
" bristly, and deeply indented on the edges, are to be 
*^ rejedled." The stock should be grafted with the same 
kind of apple from which the seed was taken*, or with a 
kind as similar to it as possible \ so as at least to have 
the general character of sour or mellow. When the 
stock and graft are of the same parent tree, they not only 
unite more readily, but give a better fruit, and come 
sooner to bear. When they are of different kinds, the 
chief care is to suit the graft to the stock in point of 
luxuriancy : for it is found that a luxuriant fast-growing 
graft does not succeed on a slow growing stock, and vke 



* Some recommend the grafting of the plant into itself, by cutting 
laway the leading shoot, and grafting a lateral one in place of it, to be- 
come the stem of the tree. 
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IN this county we are in general far behind in ^« 
dening, though of such importance to the pleasures healthy 
and subsistence of the inhabitants. Half an acre of garden 
ground, well cultivated, would go farther to support a 
lamiljthan four times as much of other ground ^ and 
the^fials would be of great service to cattle. Thus, tOOf 
the farmer would add to the variety, as well as to the 
quantity of food for his family, all the year round j and 
the living partly on cabbage, turnips, carrots, onions, &c« 
would contribute to health as well as to economy ; for a 
change of food is undoubtedly wholesome. 

Indeed the poorest cottager has commonly a small gar« 
den ; but the contents of it are seldom more, than a few 
greens* Besides these, the firmer has sometimes a few 
cabbages ; but he is commonly more than an ordinary 
farmer who has a few roots, and some leeks and onions* 
The progress of this improvement, notwithstanding its 
utility, is extremely slow, although it lies within the reach 
of the cottager and tradesman as well as of the farmer. 

Proprietors, whose income enables them to keep a 
gardener, have the common productions of the garden^ 
roots, and small fruit^ in great abundance, variety> and 
perfedlion. Some of them too have a consideraUe quaU'i' 
tity of fruit, but few have any to spare ; for hardly any 
can be said to have what deserves the naoie of an 
yrchard. 
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As the raising of orchards is a profitable business, and 
an improvement for which this county is peculisirly 
adapted, the matter deserves much the attention of our 
landlords. Orchards are generally reckoned to be worth 
• from 5/. to 10/. a year per acre, according to soil and 
situation. Now this produce, except the trifling expense 
of the trees,' is so much clear gain, as the undergrowth, 
or pasture is hardly injured by the trees, if they are 
planted, as they ought, from 30 to 40 feet distant, or 
even more. 

Orchards, too, may be planted on ground not capable 
of cultivation*. Hundreds of acres of such ground tnay 
be found with us in every parish. The produce, from 
the conveniency of our situation, might be sent to market 
with ease, and a large revenue brought yearly into the 
county. Thus might be kept in the kingdom, the money 
that goes yearly for fruit to America, and the improve- 
ment be not only a local, but a national advantage* 

In recommending this improvement, it may be ob- 
served that the common and general exposure of this 
county is to the south and south-west, the most favour- 
able of any for orchards. The surface of the countyr, 
too, is so uneven, as to afford every where sheltered spots 
and hollows fit for this purpose : the soil of such places 



• In the parish of Dalziel, the fruit of twenty acres, planted on the 
slopes of brooks, yields from 100/. to 167/. pe^annum; and of these 
twenty acres not six were worth sixpence an acre, except for planting; 
Stet, Accn. III. 460. — This parish is but five miles by three, and produces 
yearly 400/. st^orth of fruit. Our parishes in Argyleshire, compared to 
it, are large provinces, and might produce a revenue of this kind large 
in proportion. The county of Worcester, which is but 30 by SO miles , 
has 2000 acres of ground zander orchards; and exports yearly II ,625/* 
worth of frvit, 80,000^ of cyder, and 5500/. of perry; in all 47,125^, 
which is above 20il per acre^-^^^r. Rep, ' 
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is also dcq> and loamy in general, and the climate is vnurm 
and moist. To this we may add, that the strong refleo 
lion of the sun from hills and rocks, makes our va}ley# 
warmer in summer than most other parts of Britain. 

*' I think I am pretty far advanced towards the south 
^' of Great Britain, when at Richmond, in Suorey (aay» 
'* Mr,. Lbitch^ a gardener, who writes on this subjeA) i 
** but I declare I found greater heat in the glens of 
^ Argyleshire than' ever I could perceive this summer or 
" harvest (1793) in this place. I observed, that when 
^** I )iad my residence in the West Highlands, tha^ the 
^ wood-strawberri^, brambles, &c. were always rip^ 9% 
^ an oariier period than ever I had seen them in the low* 
^ country. I can assure the nobility, gentry, and th^ 
<* public in general, that there are vast numbers of tr^U 

in the West Highlands of Scotland, that would ripen 

apples and pears better than any in the loir countries 
** of the kingdom^ Were I a ipan of fortune, the place 
^ I should raise orchards in, would be the shire of Ar- 
** gyle. There, along the winding glens and serpentine 
^* turnings of the lochs, are immense quantities of fine. 
*> land, and pleasant concave banks, taking the sun in 
^* their arms the whole day, and guarded about on every 
** side by natural woods, so that no storm can annoy 
" them. These Highland glens are the very places 
** adapted by Nature for the Scotch to raise orchards inj 
" and I hope the Highland nobility and gentry will have 
'* their eyes soon opened to such a natural advantage,. 
•* and will pi^rsue it with vigour. The most fruitful 
** shire for apples in all England is Herefordshire •, but 
*' Argyleshire possesses advantages superior to it for this 
^ branch of husbandry."' 

Mr. Leitch argues from the vigorous growth, shining 
bark, and healthy state of our forest trees, that fruit trees 

would 
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Would thrive equally well; and experience, - so f9X 2S it 
goes, fully justifies the opinion. The few old trees wbicb 
we have, planted in suitable soil and situation, are m 
healthy and fruitful as any in the kingdom* : ^nd soznf 
gentlemen who have within these few years stocked theii: 
gardens with £*uit-trees, have found them to thrive b^ 
yond their expedlation. It is but three years since thq 
gardens at Inverneil and Oakfield were planted, and the 
quantity of fruit in them last year was so great, as to give 
a reasonable expectation that, in two years hence, they 
will yield more than the families of the owners can con- 
sume: so that other landlords have the greatest eoer 
coiuragement to undertake the like improvements. 

Even farmers, on ordinary leases, inrould find it th^ 
interest to plant fruit-trees in gardens properly exposed 
and sheltered. Or the landlords might furnish the treesf 
(which would be well attended to), and lay their account 
with being well refunded for the expense, when the trees 
should become productive. A fruit-garden would. ad4 
much to the value of a farm ; as the produce of it, with- 
out risk or labpur, would always find a ready market. 
But fruit-trees should not be confined to small gardens, 
where Nature promises so fair for making orchards. 

In designing an orchard, the first regard should be had 
to a proper situation ; which should be moderately low:|;. 



* A pear tree in KiMaloig, near Campbelton, measures nine feet in 
circumference. Pear trees are propagated by grafting on pear stocks; 
pium trees, hj buddingf or grafting on plum stocks, raised from the 
stones; and cherry trees, by budding or grafting on cherry stocks. 
Apricot trees are propagated by budding on any kind of plum stocks. 

f In Devonshire, it is customary with gentlemen to plant nurseries for 
apple trees, which they give to any «f their tenants who will engage to 
enclose a piece of ^ound for gn orchard. — Jgrk, £ep, 

^ In a i;erjf low and moist situation, they are apt to canker. 
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tixt one near loverarajr, and. tl^e other near Bunaivl^ Eyct 
since, our natural woods are in generttt to l tt al^ a U endcd 
to ; and though the long leases granted to those com- 
panies, of some of the woods, and the want of a sufGi- 
cient competition for the rest, has hitherto kept some of 
them low, yet they are always of more value to the pro- 
prietors than any other equal extent of ground, arable 
land excepted. 

The value of woods, however^ varies according to their * 

situation, closeness, and proportion of oak ; and accord-^ 

ing to the degfde of c'are witli which they are saved, and 

of skill with which they are managed. In some cases it 

may not average 5/. a year per acre ; and in others it 

biay exceed 20/. The woodd are commonly cut -at the 

end of every mneteen or tvrenty year^, except such -'a 

number of oak standards as parties may agree to spe^e. 

So much of tfee timber as mzf be needed for ctoontty 

-Mc^ 19 9^, p^rkapd, 99 high as^ 2tny where tfi the ki&g^ 

dom; tHe rest ia made into cbardoat, znd the oak bark 

sold for tKe use of the tamicr*. The iHrood i« thai en^ 

x*losed, commonly for six or ievf» years ; during Which 

time, however, some a3foirjtto be pastured bybopsies^. 

S6mc thin, t>r weed, their gh>f^ing woodSj by taking out 

aueh a number aes it xtt2Cf spare, of barrel hoops. Whei 

%his is done with judgment, it it thoi]^fat fo be in favoui- 

of the wood ; but others leavd it tcvNaturc^ and allow the 

stronger plant l!o destroy the weaker. The m>H*e attend 

tive proprietors of wOod arc A^ at pains to encewagc 

the growth 6f os^, by cutting «iway any other wood thaft 

interferes with it. But some fcw there are, who, with ^ 

-• • • • • •-■.■■■-...•■ ^ ■.^■^. . «. . .. 

* Oak bark tells at present (1795) so lugk as twehre guineas per to^. 
An acr« of good oa^vrood, at twgotfy jeafs old, \» «ud t« yield aboi^t 
^KX) stone, Dutch weight, of bark. 

shameful 




sKameful risittention^ altogether negleft several patched 
of niiti^!^! wood on their estates^ which could not fail to 
be of great value^ if cut and properly enclosed and at* 
teiidiedto. 

Such as have extensive woods, and follow the praAice 
of cutting them once in tweiity years, might manage theia 
with more care, and derive a more steady income from 
them, by dividing them into twenty lots, and cutting one 
of these every year. The season of cutting oak is when 
the bark rises, from the beginning of May till Midsum^ 
mer. The trees should be cut and peeled close to the 
ground, that the young shoots may spring from the 
ground rather than from the old stock. The stocks 
should be cut clean and rounded^' that no IKrater may 
lodge upon them, which would make them rot. The 
fences, which ought not to be temporary but permanent^ 
should be in a sufficient state the moment that the wood 
is cut ; and the timber and charcoal removed as soon at 
possible, in order to save the young shoots from injury^ 
And then, instead of excluding cattle for six or seven 
years, perhaps it would be better to e:}cclude them aho«- 
gether. The value of the grass after that period b 
trifling, and the injury to the wood may be considerable; 
especially by their destroying the young plants which 
shoot up in vacant places. Such vacancies should b^ 
planted, when the wood is cut, with trees suited to the 
soil, giving always the preference to the oak where th^ 
ground is dry. Care should be taken that the trees 
which are left for standards should be healthy and vi- 
gorous, such as have grown iii open roomy places without 
shelter, as otherwise they will not bear to be exposed; 
and they should by no means be deprived of any of their 
branches. At the age of five or six, and ten or eleven^ 
9nd fifteen, or sixteen years, they may be weeded, and 

thinned 
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thinned where needful ; but this should be done by per* 
sons of skill and judgment. The hoops got from these 
thinnings will bring a considerable profit. When a wood 
is near a good market for hoops^ some think that the 
most profitable use that could be made of it, would be to 
fdevote it wholly to that purpose j but this opinion would 
need the confirmation of some experience* 

The extent of ground occupied by natural woods on 
the continental part of this countyi having never been 
measured^ cannot be ascertained. It may probably be 
about SO^OOO acres. But this bears so small a proportion 
to the extent of the county, that many large tra£ts of it 
appear altogether bare and naked. 

Of plantations we have not a great many>' nor can we 
boast of the extent of any of them, except the Duke of 
Argyle's, which may be ranked among the greatest in 
the kingdom. This improvement, however, has got a 
beginning in most parts of the county, and it is hopgj^it 
will go on, as in other parts of the kingdom. It is, in* 
deed, the improvement most needed in this county j that 
for which its soil, climate, and situation are best adapted, 
and that which will prove most beneficial to the public, 
and most advantageous to the owners. 

The scarcity of timber, even for the use of the farmer, 
is severely felt in most parts of the county. In Kintyrc, 
especially, it is brought from a great distance, sometimes 
fifty, sometimes an hundred miles. Other parts of the 
county are not much better accommodated, except at 
particular times, when woods are cut for making charcoal. 
Then, indeed, the farmer may have some small timber, 
though not cheaply ^ but the opportunity does not return 
again till nineteen years are revolved. This inconveni^ 
ence to the farmer must ultimately alight on the landlord, 
who should therefore t^ke speedy steps to remove it, 

A taste 
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A taste for comfortable dwellings is now beeomc gene- 
Tal, even among the common people j which, if thej 
could easily indulge it, would greatly contribute to their 
health and happiness : but as long as, by the neglect of 
planting, the timber for this purpose must be brought all 
the way from Norway, no general improvement in this 
respeft is to be looked for. 

As the people of this county are almost all borderers 
bpon the sea, it is natural for them to turn their attention 
to that great source of riches. Many of them have done 
so, but at a vast disadvantage. Having no timber of their 
own to build their vessels, they have been obliged to 
bring it from Wales and Norway, and to pay sometimes 
more than the original cost for the carriage. Had they 
timber ^f their own, their industry would have been 
exerted to double the advantage it has been, and the 
people would hzvt no occasion to emigrate j for thdr 
prosperity, the reverse of what it is now, . would be in 
proportion to their numbers. It is impossible to calcu^ 
late how much the -people of this county have suffered 
from their want of timber, since a spirit of industry and 
adventure has sprung up among them, or what 2^ check 
this want must prove to the further exertions of that 
spirit, if speedy measures are not taken to supply it by 
planting. 

Sheep and mountains, though highly prized, are far 
from being the chief advantage of a maritime county like 
tl^is, every where indented with deep bays, creeks, and 
safe harbours. It is surely from the sea, that Nature in- 
tended such a county should derive its principal advai^ 
tages ; and in the number of its people, and in their 
industry being properly direfted and encouraged by the 
landlords, must consist its principal riches. 

The soil or produce of a country, is never of so much 

account 
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account to it a$ a happy situation. Hence the finest 
tra£ts of the globe, in a very inland situation^ are, and 
have been, always. barren, and the people barbarous and 
ipoor ; while the most barren spots, with the advantages 
of the sea, have raised their inhabitants to riches and to 
power. The Dutch Republic is not four times the siz9 
of this county, nor did it produce four times the corn* 
which this county is capable of producing, when it had 
nearly reached .the summit of its power* This power 
sprung entirely from its situation: this turned the 
attention of the inhabitants to fisheries ; fisheries fur- 
nished them with seamen ; seamen produced trade and 
commerce ; and these created riches and power, i 

It is therefore wise, as well as humane, in the greatest 
proprietor in this county to encourage populaticm, by giv-^ 
ing small possessions, to patronize fisheries, and to raise 
forests for a people whose situation leads them to be sea^* 
men. It was by the sea and by its forests, that this great 
county anciently rose to such eminence ad to hold the bar 
lahce of power among the surrounding hordes of natioos.f ; 
and it is by the same means tha; it must expeA to.rise again 
to that degree of consequence at which it is capable of 
arriving. The period may be distant, but the plan is 
fure ; and the nobleman who has so steadily pursued itf 

* *< It 18 said, that all the corn raised in the United Provinces of Hol^ 
"land will scarce maintain the labourers employed upon its dikes.^* 
Political Survey y I. p. 14. 

f In the beginning of the 8th century, the fleet of Dalruadham (now 
Campbelton) was sent for to decide the contest about the succession ta 
•the Throne of Ireland. In the 12th century, the fleet of Somselid of 
Kintyrt, consisting first of 53, and afterwards augmented to 160 sail, 
enabled him first to shake oflTthe Danish yoke, and afterwards embold- 
ened him to Contend with Malcom IV. For a long time after, the fleet 
of this county was so powerful, that the Kings of England and Scotland 
Vy turns, courted the friendship of its little Sovereigns, the Macqonalds. 

may 
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Inay fiave Already the pleasure to find, that aH Eng^ncl 
could not, atk)ut 200 years ago, produce twenty times 
the tonnage and mariners which one town on his estate, 
sprang lately froth a small fishing village, can at present 
femish*. And of such towns we might have had a 
la^iimber, did all our landlords encourage population, by 
giving small or moderate possessions^ and did the o6unty 
fomish abundance of timber for the ConstrudHng of ves- 
fl^. Let forests be raised for a maritime people, and 
they wiU soon convert them into ships ; and these ships 
will create trade and commerce, introduce manufaAures, 
build cities and villages, beautify and improve the country, 
and raise the value of land and of its produce. 

The necessity of r4i8ing such forests will appear to be 
still greater, if we consider that oak timber is daily 'be-* 
doming scarcer in England, and its price advaqcing there; 
as that of all timber is with as, for the little that we have 
of it, costs even the farmer twice as much as it did ten or 
twelve years ago, and it is still rising. In such circum- 
stances, this county, which is so well aidapted for raising 
timber^ ought to provide not only a sufficiency fbr itself, 
but -a supply for others. Thus might we bring back the 
large sums which we have already given away for timber, 
and be able to pursue, with more efie^l, the line which 
Nature points out for us by the very form and situation of ' 
our country. 

Besides, timber should be planted for shelter and for 
fuel, and some regard is due even to ornament. To pro-^ 
vide shelter for cattle and sheep in winter, is a matter of 
great moment. In inclement seasons this would save the 
lives of many of them ; which, for want of it, must con- 



••-^ 



* In the year 1582, mariners of all sorts ia England were 14,295, and 
the toniu^ 7%,i$0,'^p9lUisai Sm^, h 161, aod Hum** History^ V. 5QO, 
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tinoe to perish* Shelter would also give an earlier sprinff 
to our grass and com^ and abundance of woods make th« 
whole country of a different climate from what it b at 
present. It is now matter of astonishment to the inha^ 
bitants of this county to findi in some parts of it^ the traces 
of corn-ridges covered with heath, so high in the l^tl^ 
that no com could grow there at present* This shows 
hoUf much warmer the country was when mantled over 
with woods and forests. An annual fair has for many 
generations been held in Glenurchay on the eighth day 
of March (O. S.) ; and some old men, who died about 
the beginning of this century, used to tell, that when the j 
were boys (and living in Bocard, cme of the highest &rms 
in the parish), it was always a mighty dispute who should^ 
on this great occasion, stay at home to keep the sheep 
out of the springing com. But there, nobody now would 
venture to sow com so early. The country is bared of 
its woods, and the climate is changed. 

Peat moss, in many parts of the county, is becoming 
extremely scarce j and even where it abounds, the sea- 
son most favourable for agricultural improvement is con- 
sumed in making fuel of it ; for this requires almost all 
the summer. Would it not be of great importance then 
to raise timber, even for the sake of fuel; especially 
' where moss is scarce or distant ? A few acres of land, 
now of little value, might be made to furnish a farm for 
ever with coppice wood for fuel, by a lot of it yearly cut 
in rotation. In many parts of England, oetter soil than 
ours is appropriated to this purpose, which may satisfy 
us, that a little of our poorer land could not be better 
apjplied. 

It is almost unnecessary to say, that the soil, climatCt 
and situation of this county, are remarkably well adapted 
for planting and raising timber. The soil is generally 

dry. 
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lirjf the climate warm and moist i the situation almost 
eveiy where commodious for vater carriage) and the sup* 
face of the country is so uneven, that every part of it 
abounds with shelter. The remains of large trees found 
ia every moss, from the Mull of Eantyre to almost th«e 
top of the Grampian Hills, show diat -timber once grew 
where now it is not, and that it might be made to grow 
there again. If one were desired to name one spot in 
the county where trees cpuki not possibly grow, he 
would probably say it is the farm of Ro8s4iill, in Kintyre^ 
which stands on the face of a hill or i»*omontory, front- 
ing the great opening of the Atlantic Ocean between 
Hay and Ireland, and having no land between it and the 
continent of America. Yet in the mosses of this highljr 
exposed farm, are found the trunks of trees, which show 
that even here it is possible to rear timber. Among the 
highest and bleakest of our mountains, many venerable 
trees may still be seen, perhaps 2000 feet above the level 
of the sea* -, though they have not now, as formerly, the 
advantage of large forests to give them shdtef • 

If trees are planted thick and in large clumps, there is 
hardly any situation in the county so untoward as to pre^ 
vent their growing. Some of the ou,ter trees may be 
stunted, but the great bulk of them will thrive. Of the 
Duke of Argtle's immense plantations, some are in the 
direct &ce of the sea breezes, and in the most exposed 
situations, and all thriving. In these plantations one 
meets with oaks from 8 to 10 feet in circumference; ashes 
and planes from 9 to 12 ; beeches, elms, and, chesnutf 
I. , ■ ■ ■ I ) ■ I I . ..I I I ■ 

* This may be under the mark, as in other parts of the Grampian HiUs, 
fir roots are said to be foimd near 3000 feet above the sea level— ^/o/. 
Ace, Xn. 47S. 
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from 1^ to 14 J and all in a growing state*. The Icssef 
and later plantations in every part of the county are 
equally thriving, where the size of them is not too dimi- 
nutive. At Ipvemcil, firs of twenty years old, measure 
three feet iii circumference ; and at Gartnagrenach, some 
of thirty-five yeanr old, planted in a ttatural wood, mea- 
sure from five to six, though standing on barren rocks, 
where one would think there was "not earth enough to 
feed an ear of corn. In short, wherever there is a stif- 

* I'he following specimen of the size of dlHerent kinds of trees at 
Inveraray, was furnished by James Ferrier, Esq. a^nt to the Duke of 
Arotle, who, with liis usual zeal and attention, took the most a<Skivc« 
itfterest in every thing which related* to the Agricultural flcport of 
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Spanish chetnut. 


18 - 


. 12 


C 




Silver fir, 


32 . 


- 9 




% 


Lardi, 


30- - 


-' G 


6 




Norway vpvncfif 


— - 


. 7 






Weymouth pine» 


m^ m 


- 6 






Knjjlish elm, 


20 - 


- 8 

• 






Mountain ash, •* 


12 . 


- 5 


3 





'* 1 l.e oldest and largest of the trees at Inveraray are suppcjaed to hare 
been planted by the Marquis of Akgyle betwixt the years 1650 and 
ICfJO. Those of the next largest size and age were raised from the seed 
hy AacuLBALD Duke of AacrLK in 1746 or 1747. These consist chiefly 
of larchrs, New England pines, .spruce and silver fiR The distance be- 
tv/ixt the trees varies, but may be in general from 30 to 50 feet. Th# 
soil and climate, as far as experience goes, are favourable fo the growth 
•i all kinUs of trees." 

£cient 
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Scient number of trees, natural or. planted, their clear 
shining bark, luxuriant shoots, and thick foliage, gite a 
sufficient proof that the soil and climate are remarkably 
well adapted for the growth of timber, and invite the 
hand of the planter to raise it. 

, But in order to induce him to this, We must first show 
the profit . that is to be had by planting. This cannot, 
perhaps, be stated with accuracy, as so much depends on 
the. varying circumstances of soil and situation. Even a 
good natural wood or coppice may be reckoned to proN 
duce 20 X. a year per acre^. But should it be stated at 
only one half of this, it would be a vast improvement on 
land capable of no other, and in its'present state of little 
value; for it is chiefly such lahd that ought to be^planted» 
This profit, however, is little, to what may be expedied 
from a good plantation ; as in that case the planter has 
the choosing of his own timber. ' ' . ' ' .* 

The expense of planting will depend much on the size 
of the enclosure j the expense per acre being always less 
in proportion as the enclosure is larger. The fencing of 
an enclosure of 20 acres, exceeds a fifth of the cost, though 
it is but the 25th of the space of one of 500. In the 
North of Scotland, ^^ the expense of enclosing a plantap- 
*' tion of at least 100 acres, and planting it with Scotch 
** fir, is generally calculated at 20 j. per acre, and the 
** undertaker upholds the plants for seven year^f .** Iji 
the East of England, the expense of enclosing and 
planting is said to be 3/. per acre.^* Let us take the 



* It is Mtimated at tliii in Dumbartonshire ; at frooi 8 j; to 525/, in 
StirUngshire; at 88/. in Somersetshire; at 40/. in Wiltihirf ; at abore 
5i, in Eaaex^-^Jgrictdtttra/ Rep9rts, 

t Agrieultund Report o/Nortbem CotaOtett p. 107. 

i nun/s TQur, L 33a 

* AQOdiUA 
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medium between the two, and suppose a plantatioa tf 
500 acres to cost 1000/. or 2L per acre. In most case^ 
much of the expense of enclosing will probaUj be saved 
bf sea^^bre, gullets, precipices, and other advantages of 
ground. The plants too may be raised from the seed^ 
and set by the {banter's own servants, at a small expense ; 
or, instead of plants, the seeds of trees may be sown in 
the {dantatioa, by which the expense will be greatly k8« 
sened. But, without reckoning on these savings, let U9 
abide by the first estimate of 2/. per acre, and proceed ta 
Calculate the return. 

. Suppose^ then, that at the end of ll or 12 years^ otily 
t#o-thirds of 5000 plants, originally set in the acre, are 
f6ond to have done well ; of these, one half, or 1M6» 
toy be taken away for railing, firing, 3cc. and if sold sc^ 
lo# a& a hal^)enny each, they will come to SA 9/» Bd. 
which wiU more than defray the original expense with 
mcerBM. • 

frotSi the i^ of 15 to 25i a thousand more") 

may be'gnidually taken out of the acre, > 16 13 4t 
which; at 4^. each, will make •.« ) 

l*he ^^6 reriiaining on the acre will, at 50 
j years, be worth %i. 6d. eachf 






} 



83 5 a 



^.99 18 4r 



M 



• ** Were one liatf of them thtn (at 1 1 or 12 yeatn) cut and sent to thr 
* Kewc^^tte cMlieriw, or to the rirer Thames for hop-polea^ it it said 
they would fetch money enough to reimburse the whole original cx- 
•* pense of the plantation.** — Agricultural Repwrt of Angus and Forfar, 
. f They axe. GoaanaalyTOhwdliigiier, Is •SoifMrMt 2i. e^^ i» thought a. 
tow .to ny t nu fo n A>r them at SO y«afs old, and S 1-half feet dietant;^ 
which will make 100/. the Scotch acre* In Ross^ire, v^ich abounds 
^th plantations, and where Scotch firs are therefore cheap, they sell, at 
50 ur SO years old, from 2s. 6 J. to 3s, 6d. each. — Agr. Rep, 

This 
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This divided by SO, will give about 21. a year for the 9trt, 
and near SOfiOOl. from the whole plantation, without 
reckoning interest on the thinnings, or any advantage of 
grass and shelter which the plantation may give ip cattle 
after they may be let into it with safety. 

It was Intended that the above calculatioi;! should (^ 
moderate, and therefore the average price of all the trees 
was stated at the value put upon the Scotch fir, the mean- 
est tree perhaps in the plantation. But if in any respeft 
the statement should be thought too high, there is room 
enough for deduction, and still the profit will be iin« 
deniably greater than what can be obtained from almost 
any other application of money. Better judges^ howw 
ever, have calculated the profit at a still higher rate«. Mr. 
Pavieb. (in the Bath Papers, vdi. iv.) computes the value 
of 50 acres of oak in 100 years to be 12,100/. which is 
about SL2s.6d. each year, per Scotch acre ; and Eveltv 
calculates the profit of 1000 acres under oak, to be in 150 
years 670,000/, which is 5/. 12/. a year to each acre, cf 
the same measure. But the profit stated above, though 
more moderate, gives abundant encouragement for plant- 
ing. The outlay is small, the return is great, the land 
proposed to be planted is fie for this improvement and no 
other, and its value wiU be raised from almost nothing to 
that of the best arable land in the kingdom. At the very 
highest at which the expense of the improvement can be 
reckoned, it falls short of tnno or three years profit of the 
imi»ovement ; to chst the adv^atage is greater tha^i that 
of buying land at only three years purchase. 

But as calculations in theory are apt to be sn^peAed, it 
ts proper to add a few experiments to confirm them. 
** I have a small piece of ground (isays a writer in the 
*• Bath Papers*), planted in 1764, with various kinds of 



I 
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^ firs mixed with young oaks. The firs hai^ been felled 
'** by degrees for rails, joists^ spars, and other uses, to the 
** value of 25/. and have left a grove of healthy and pro-" 
*' misiAg oaks.'* Here the very thinnings of little more 
than half an English acre, brought about 20/. a year to 
the planter. 

•* Of Waved on Heath, 19 acres, which could not be 
•* estimated at more than 2 s. the acre, were planted with 
** Scotch firs in 1778. In 1794, considerably more than 
*^' the expense of enclosing and planting was found to be 

4 

-** repaid by the thinnings, and 17,125 trees left, valued, 
•^ at a moderate estimation, at 684/. and in the way df 
*• advancing more rapidly than before*^.'^ 

Mr. TouNG, in his Tour through the East c^Englandf , 
gives the following account of what the plantations^ of 
Mr. Mellish are found to render •* from experience.'* 
Clear profit in 20 years, 69/. 12/. 6d. or S/. 9x. Id. per 

acre per annum. 
Or (if allowed to stand), at SO years, 116/.. 12/. 6d. or 

8/. 17/. Id. per acre per annum. 
Or (if allowed to stand), at 40 years, 21S/. 12/. 6d. or 

5/. 6s. 1 d. per acre per imnum. 

He states the plantations of =Mr. Ffii;LOW£S as being 
still more productive, yielding a regular income of 5/. a 
year per acre, by being cut in a regular rotation. ^' Sup- 
** pose, then, only a single acreplanted every year; at the 
«<«€nd of 18 or 20 years an acre a year will be cut down, 
'^ and a regular income of 100/. annually will be derived 
<< from only 20 acres. What a beneficial improve- 

^^menttP' 

Th? 



fVoLLp/saOj&C. 

\ Ibid, Vol. IL p. 139. In Vol nLp 211, Mr. YouKG fUtet the profits 
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' The grounds planted by the Duke pf Akgtle, being 
mostly a barren heath, might not, in their natural statc^ 
ip years ago, be worth 50/. a-year*. Axid yet there can 
be no doubt that at present, a miUion of the trees planted 
upon those grounds may, at a low average, be estimated^ 
one with another, at 2/. 6d, each,* which would amount 
to ]95,000/.f Now the annual interest of this sum is 
6250/. or 125 times the original rent of the ground which 
they occupy j so that it must have grown in value at the 
rate of three rents for each of the 40 years. 

How astonishing is it then, that in a county so well 
adapted for planting, the general attention of proprietors 
of land is not turned to an improvement of such advan^ 
tage. The only reason that can be given for its being so 
much ncgleAed is, that the gain appears to be distant. 
But the owners of land should consider, that if they ihoidd 
not live to sell the trees which they plant, their .estates 
are increased in value, and improved in beauty, and that 
the plantings would almost at any time sell for more than 
would repay them with interest. The firs.In a plantation^ 

■ — I II ■ I ■ — 1^-^— ^p«^— ^iw^— ^ w^^^— ^^— ^^— ^ 

I • * ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 

Qf Mr. MiTFOKOt wlio mo^ hit plantations to stand till tlify art 40 
years old, as high as 22L 11/. per acre per annum; and remarks^ fK?f 

* to reap above 90L an acre iirbm the first day of plantings ezdaiive of 
« thinnings, is a pro6t that shows how fine a resource hmdlbrdt hare Amt 
<* raiung large sums of money* when ti^cj can-wait for such a period few 
** the return. But had these trees been cut at 120, S5| or SO years, the 
** profit would have been very great, though no€ so high as at 40 jeara. 
*■ Hie value of the fde-shnple of land, soon after planting, bearf no pro- 

* portion to the vahie of the timlier on it. Is not plantinig^ theMort^ a 

* ready way to double, triple^ and quadruple estate^ ?* 

* In 1751, the valued nat of all the parks (policies) about Inveraray, 
consisting of IS iJialf marUands, is stated at 50A 

f This calculation is moderate, compaijed with that of Mr. Knox, who 
(in his Tour) reckons there may be two nuOioni of trees Irorth 4*, each, 
which would amount to 4QOfiOOl 

. , after 

L4 
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after a few years, would return th^m a large annual pr<^tj 
and the oaks would be ^ fortune for their children* 

That the profits of planting are distant, b a mistaken 
though common notion, which it is of consequence to 
correO^ The following measurement taken of trees that 
were onlj 21 years planted, will show what may be ex- 
peAed in tolerable soil and sheker> such as we h^te in 
abundance. 



I^mbardy p6plar, from 

Arbele, or white poplar, 

Plane, 

Elm, 

Scotch fir, 

Lirch, ... 



iM«*«ai 



•«•««••••••••••••••*•••••••••• 



••«••«•••••••»•••••• 



»•••••*••«••••••••••••?•• 



Ilil^h 


OhU 


Ftet. 


Ft In. 


60 to 80 


4 8 


50—70 


4 6 


50 —60 


S 6 


40—60 


S 6 


SO *-50 


2 10 


50—60 


S 10 



Hie ash and beech gtow nearly at the same rate with the 
elm.} and the spruce and silver firs rather faster than the 
Scotch. The oak does not grow so fast ; but, as^ we shall 
see afterwards, it pays better. In the mean time we may 
observe, that whoever considers the value of trees of the 
above dimensions, and that near 700 such trees, at nine 
feet distance, may stand on a Scotch acre, need not won- 
der to find a very competent judge * assert, that planting 
land, even on a lease of 2 1 years, would be more profitable 
t|ian any other improvement, as it would give a return 
of 6/. an acre, with no risk, and little e;spense or trouble. 
** Lord Donegal's steward planted 100,000 trees, and 
" told his master they would be worth 100,000/. j and it 

^^ is supposed his Lordship may see the prediAion ful- 

— »fi—— —————— —*w^———— 1^— ■■■ I • ■■■■■■ II i" 

* Tmm^V Tour ikrvtgb the Etut of Btighnd^ VoL IT. p 129. But by the 
Uw of Scotland, a tenant is not allowed to cut the trees which he has 
olaated. 

« fined, 
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^ filled> as soine of the trees are already worth 15/* 
*' each*.'' How many come to their estates at from 20 
tiy26 years of age ? *' Suppose such landlords (says Mr, 
** YpUMGf ) to plant then 100 acres, they may reap more 
*^ than 60,000/. by the time they are 65 ; and that from 
<< poor land unfit for husbandry.'* And if a plantation 
be worth this much at such a period, may it not be fairly 
reckoned to be wOTth at least a third of it even at the 
end of 20 years $ as the horse that will bring thirty 
guineas at six years of age, may be estimated at ten, when 
he is only two ; though then unfit for service ? 

What has been said, may serve to show that the profit 
of planting is not only great, but also far from being 
, distant. Let ns now consider what are the grounds 
which ought to be marked out for this improvement. 
The best land would no doubt bear timber best( and if 
arable land could be spared for the purpose, the return 
might be expeAed to be in proportion to the value of the 
soil. But in this county little or no arable land, meadow, 
or p>od pasture, ought to be laid under planting. It 
should have only those waste grounds which are capable 
of this improvement, and of no other. 

Of these we may reckon, first, those extensive dry 
mosses and moor-lands, in the hollows and on the declif 
vities of hills, especially in the inland parts of the county. 
These lands are generally covered with short heath, mixed 
with so little grass, that they are not worth 6d. the acre. 
The trunks of trees generally found in them give, how- 

* jSgrkuliMral Reptt •fStaJfhfiUbirtm BtiTHB giTet as instance of one 
who planted 100 ash trees, and in 50 years after sold them for 500A 
£MgBsh ftHfirover, c. 25^— -A. Hamilton, Esq. *'liTed to see trees which he 
** planted, Sfter he became ^ bwyer, grow to 12 feet in girth.*U-^id«> 

t Vol. IIL p. S25. 

ever. 
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ever, a sufficient proof of their aptitude to grow timber, 
end they can never be turned to better account than by 
planting them ; and that with the same kind .pf timber 
that is found in them. This is generally fir, and some- 
tifnes oak. Whatever it be, follow Nature, and you can- 
not err. It may be said that some of these situations are 
far from water carriage. But the whole county is so 
indented with seas, and so well accommodated with roads, 
that almost every mountain is accessible by the one or the 
other. Or, if any of them be not, still it may be profit- 
able to plant it, were it only with a view of converting a 
great part of the wood to the purposes of extracting from 
it turpentine, tar, pitch, rosin, and of making potashes*. 
.• Another kind of ground which ought to be planted, 
and of which we have large tradls, is that which is covered 
with brushwood, such as hazel, birch, &c. seldom allowed 
by the cattle to rise above two or three feet high. Here 
Nature, which could not be mistaken in the soil, has 
planted wood, though it has npt been allowed to grow, 
and has marked out the ground as fit for planting. This 
brushwood will prove an excellent nurse to young plants, 
by giving them shelter till they raise their heads above 
it I after which they will destroy the brushwood by ex- 
cluding the sun and air from it), and reduce it to a ma- 
nure which will help their growthf . Among this brush- 
wood, however, there may sometimes be found some 
sprouts of oak and ash, which ought to be cut over a 
few inches above the grtMind; after which they will shoot 
up and thrive exceedingly, from the abundance of roots 
which they have to nourish them. Patches of dwarfish 

■ I 

% 

* See on these subjects, Avrrholas Letters in the Scats Ma^» Vpl, XXXIIL 
f Whins, broom, any kind of fur«e, or cvea lieath, will hglp to nunc 
i^nd shelter young pUn^. ^ 

oaky 
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«ak| which the <:attle never aUow to rise one-, foot front 
the ground^ are also common in many parts of the. county. 
If these spcfts wer^ brought within the enclosure of a 
pbntations and the bushes cut oyer a little above the sur- 
face of ijve ground^ they would 'soon be valuable, fa 
JEnglandj even ogk plants are. often cut in this majmer 
after one cm: two years» when they have taken to th« 
ground^ and the second shoot is trusted to for the. treei 
as it b found to grow with greater luxuriance than the 
firsts which w^ checked by transplanting*. 

Stools of natural wood^ wherever they are, furnish 
much room for planting ; and at a trifling expense^ when 
.tUby 9re alrpady enclosed* Every vacancy in them ought 
to be filled up with pak| ash^ elm, and other valuable 
kinds of timber. The ground is siiitable^ for planting; 
the natural wood will shelter it ; and thus' it will thrive 
well, and improve the coppice* The properest tune &r 
improving a natural wood with planting, is immediately 
after it is cut, when the icnces are in best rppmt^ and 
when the sun and air irill get at the plantsr which may be 
set among bushes of less value; . These bashes diocdd 
afterward^ be cut down^ if they are found to hinder the 
growth of the plantings The Duke of Augtlb has done 
much in this way, ^nd Lord Stqi^sfieiup, Sir Jambs 
CAMPBBLLi and several other proprietors, have thus im^ 
proved th^ natural woods very consideraUy. Lastyear^ 
Captam CAMPBBfX of Eantarbet, with a spirit yet miK 
common amongirt; the most of the proprictofi xtf ih|a 
county, planted among his natonA woodf ao^hat than 
SO,OPQ trees of valuable timbert M this ntti he will. 



MMHSi 
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in a few years lay the fbnndation of a sure and large 
fortune* 

A fourth kind of ground that should be devoted to 
planting} is that on which t number of venerable native 
firs are still growing. These memorials of our former 
forests^ are not unfre<|uent in some of the upper parts of 
the county, particularly in Glenety and Glenurchay ; and 
they deserve more attention than they have hitherto met 
with. From the seed which they shed in winter, and 
which is driven to a distance by the storm, a beautiful 
plantation rises up in spring ; but when the cattle are 
driven up to the mountains in summer, this precious 
crop, the hope of future forests, is forever destroyed. 
This is the more to be regretted, as the quality of this 
fir is so excellent, as not to be surpassed by any in the 
world*. The seed of this fir is precious, and a single 
cone of it, if possible, should not be lost. But then, in 
order to preserve its valuable quality, it should be sown 
where it is meant it should grow, without passing through 
the medium of a seed-bed or nursery. 

It is natural to suppose, that the Scotch fir raised in our 
plantations came originally from the seed of our own 
forests, and that it has lost its native quality by passing 
through the nursery and being again trans[danted. It is 
well known that all seeds, if not frequently changed and 
renewed, will soon degenerate. 9ut no such attenttoQ 
has been paid to the Scotch fir, and yet we complain of 
its quality, when worn out by repeated «:mination. Per- 
haps no tree requires more to be left to its natural dis- 
position. In an island at the foot of Glenurchay, there . 



^a" 



*^6om»c£ xHxk wood, aifter it bad stood abovi^ dOO jetn in the roof o^ 
aaold cMtfe/Xcb^MrnJ in (Menorcb^, wai^wtai taktti down aoflse yearn ^ 
ago, as trtJi and ftA of tap as new-imported Memel} and |iart of i\ 
actually worked op into new farniturt* 

was 
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was ktdy an old fir plantation so near the natural fir 
wood of CotT'^tuirain, that it may well be supposed that^ 
even without. the medium of a nursery, the plants were 
picked up in the forest, where they annually spring, and 
only transferred to the plantation ; and yet the quality 
of the planted fir, at a mature age, was altogether inferior 
to that of the spontaneous growth. It appears necessary, 
therefore, in order to preserve the quality of the timber, 
that we should follow Nature, and sow the seed i^irefily 
where we intend the tree should grow. The seed too 
will thrive where plants would fail. 

The remains of these forests too, thin as they are, 
should no longer be negleAed by the owners, who would 
greatly promote their own interest and that of the puUic, 
by attending to them. They should either be enclosed 
and encouraged to spread their Valuable timber^ or, at 
least, careful persons employed to save the young plants 
from being devoured durmg the summer months, when 
the cattle are in the hills. By this trifling expense and 
attention they would soon spread amazingly. In Eng* 
land, when fir plantations are cut down, the replanting 
is often efiPeded by leaving a few of the old trees at 50 
or 60 yards distance ; for, so far the seeds will be abun- 
dantly scattered by the storms. In a moor in the parish 
of Little Dunkeld, in Perthshire, a fir wood of SCO acres 
has thus arisen from seed driven by the wind from old 
trees within these 30 years ; and a considerable part of 
these self-propagated trecif are held to be worth sdready 
from 1/. 6//. to 2s. 6d» each*. Supposing 700 of these 
trees to stand on each acre, the whole will be worth 
10,500/. It is hoped that such of our proprietors as have 
it jMf in their power, will consider how much their interest 

is 
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is conceMed in thus reviving their natural fir woodsi And 
extending them at pleasure. So cheap, and yet so im^ 
portant an improvement, cannot be sufficiently recom- 
Biended» Why should we go to Norway, for timbei^ 
vbich olir owii barren hills might furnish at so small an 
expense ? 

. jAfter some hesitation about parting with any thing that 
we call arable ground, I shall mention one other kind of 
hod, which it may sometimes be proper to detote to 
planting : I meai^ some high fields, which^ under the old 
system of cultivation, were subjcft to the plough, but 
never to much advantage. These poor gravelly fields 
Were manured by folding cattle oil them at night. But 
now, where this system is given up, they lie negleAed, 
and many of them are already covered with heath. With 
little expense, and much advantage, they might be con* 
verted to plantations. The earthen dikes which sur-^ 
round them might be faced with stones^ of which the 
dikes themselves would furnish a great proportion. The 
tops of the dikes might be planted with firs, if not With 
quicksets, for more fence and shelter. The fields should 
then be ploughed^ and, if at all convenient, (hressed with 
some lime or other manure, and sown with the seed of 
the native Scotch fir and with acorns. By this prepara- 
tion of the ground the trees would thrive amazingly, and 
the wood retain its native quality. 

Of the different (descriptions of soil mentioned, and 
proposed to be planted, it is difficult to s^y how much 
there may be in this county. But let us suppose that, 
of 25 entire parishes on the continent, each at an aver- 
age might easily afibrd six square miles for planting, * 
or 150 in all. Now, according to the calculation made 
above (p. 148), and which was shown to be more ma- 
derate than what the calculations of others, or rather 

experience, 
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eiperieii^ei might justifyi this extent of ground occuptdl 
In plahtkigi would for the first 50 years (though less pro-^ 
doAire than the following) yield an annual frdBt.'cS 
UOfiOOf. '-'•'"■ 

To those who arc unacquainted with the prcffitisbf 
planting, or who have not sufficiently reflefted on the 
subjeft, this sum may appear to be enormously high; but 
lb others, who are better judges of the advantages of tfajit 
great improvement, it would certainly appear to be ex* 
trcmely moderate. The author of the Political Surviy rf 
Great Britain^ y who may be allowed to be a sufficient, 
judge, computes that ^ one-tcnth part of the land in the 
** county of Sussex (216 square miles), properly planted, 
*^ would be more beneficial to the nation than the dis^- 
*^ covery of a mine that produced half a million sterling 
^' annually^ without taking Into consideration the ntim<>^ 
^* ber of people destroyed- by working mines^ or eren 
*' the consequoice of those numerous manuftEiAares the 
^' prbduft of such woodlands would support, which,'*as 
'' win be eatily conceived, must exceed *that sum many 
«* times toH.^ ' , ; :. 

In die present situation of ibis country, planting is nn- 
doubtedly the most productive improvement that can be 
thought of: and the more that the kingdom shall advance 
in wealth and power, the more will tiihber be held in 
estimation i so that there can never be any danger of its 
finding a market. Besides, the poorness of the soil pro- 
posed to be planted, and the great conveniency of water 
carriage, and other peculiar advantages of situation, will 
always enable this county to bring its timber to market 
cheaper than perhaps any. other in the kingdom. Every 
landlord in the county ought therefore to keep this great 
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objed eirqr in his view ) and most of fhem ought aba M 
attend to two more : for most of our grounds may be 
appropriated to three uses, and» as itwere^ divided incto 
three regions. The ^rst^ which is generally the lowest 
part, ought to be appropriated to cultivation. Whatev^ 
it capable of cultivation, be it cultivated ; that the £o<xt 
of man and beast may be increased, and that the number 
pf both may be multiplied. The second part, which majr 
commonly be considered as lying immediately above what 
is or may be cultivated (though in some grounds it majr 
come to the shore or river), is that which should be 
devoted to planting. In short, all that will grow timber^ 
but not yield corn, hay, or very good pasture, ou^ht to 
be turned to this use. And then the third region^ or 
highest ground, that will not give either corn or trces^ 
should be allotted for sheep, when it is of sufficient ex- 
tent for a sheep-walk ; for of such grounds this is cer« 
tainly the most profitable application yet discovered* 
Ncnr would these favoured animals be losers by this dis- 
tribution of the ground, as the shelter of the woods and 
the cultivation of the lower grounds would soon com« 
pensate in winter for what they should lose of their usual 
range in summer. Whoever pursues this threefold plan, 
may certainly bring his estate soon to the highest value 
of which it is capable*. But of the three obje£b, plant- 
ing 



* The late Gen. Sir Archibald CAMPyKLL, distinguished for corredk 
taste and judgment, seems to have had this idea, in laying out his grounds 
at InverneiL All that wa« cultivated, or capable of being to, was first 
cut off by one general enclosure at the bottom. Without this, and abovft 
it, a considerable trauSt (whicht had he lived, he would no doubt have 
enlarged afterwards) was cut off and planted, allowing the plantation to 
descend to the shore, where the ground was poor, and incapable of being 
cultivated; and the high lands above both enclosures were left for sheep 
or other cattle.. Sir James, in following out his brother's plan, will 

probably 
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ing^ though most n^gleded hitherto^ is certainly the most 
produfUve, in any suitable situation. 

After specLfTing the grounds that shouU be consigned 
to planting, it may be proper to add si few hints in r^ard 
to the choice of particular situations. And on this head 
it may be observed, that those places should be as much 
shdteired from the west wind and sea-breezes as may be. 
Trees properly attended to, and raised diredUy from the 
seedj in large plantations, where they shelter one anoth^t 
will, as already observed, bid defismce to those blasts^ 
which will cmly aSedk the outer edges of the clumps or 
plantations : but as they are rather unfriendly to vegeta- 
tion, one should avoid them when he can* The outer 
trees of any plantation much exposed to them are oftea 
.stunted on the stormy side^ and observed to turn their 
heads to the opposite direOion* Sometimes^ however^ 
it may be necessary to plant even in such situations. 
When it is, the pinaster, or sqkpine, is pexiiapsthe fittest 
for being planted on the stormy edges. *\ It is hardyj 
**, and makes vigorous shppts almost on thej^earf>each^ 
V and is an excellent defence for other trees?.? \^^ 

When any of the g2X>Mnd to be planted is wet or 
inarshy, it will be necessary to carry off the superfluous 
water by open drains or ditches. But this will be rarely 
the case, as most of the soil proposed to be planted lies 
on poor hanging grounds covered with heath. Evdi 
those parts of it which are almost covered with rocks 
and stones, should be planted ; for trees, at least by sow- 
ing the seed, will thrive where there is hardly any visible 

■ ■ ^ (I II — ^— — — — — M— ■— — < 

ptol»abl7 extend the planting as far up the hill as it will grow, which it 
was prudent not to attempt in the first instance ; bat it maj be done by 
degrees, as one belt, or tier, will shelter another. 
*Seefto/.'iltf.L244. 

ARGYLfi.] M soil 
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soil to {!fied the^ They probabljr derive much leM 
nourishment from the ground by their roots, than thejr 
do from putrid t^pours^ air, rain, and sunshine, by their 
liraaches *. 

fft fixing the plzct for a platttation, it may be proper 
te observe in whdt situations natural woods thrivte best 
in any ne^boming ^unds, and to choose such as are 
BimBar : also to obserre to what heigift trees thriYe dn 
the sides df any Tieighbouring hills, in order to keep 
Vithih the maitr. The hill must be low, before it can 
l>e planted to the top at first ; though it may afterwards 
"be done by degrees and perseverance. 
' tnniaking a large plantation, regard should be had to 
tiie conveiiiency of a road or water-carriage; and to every 
advantage that may be had fimn precipices, gullets, nd^ 
ihore, and other enclosures for boundaries, in order to 
lessen the e&peuse of encloshig. For the same reasott^ 
the comers of fields or enclosures ;dready made, may be 
'«attly planted, as two parts of die work are already done9 
«nd ndtiiiBg remains but to make up the third widi a 
fence or paiHng* Such smaH clumps will soon be of ser* 
vice, by giving shade and dielter to cattle. 

After- fixing on tfat^ giymnd for your plantation, thr 
littt ctre is to get it sufficiently fenced. Of what kind 
tliat foncie shall be, must often depend upon circumstances. 
In soft, or mossy land^ at a distance from stone, it must 
probably be a ditch. When it is, let it be six feet wide> 
and the face of it planted with, cuttings of willow. In the 



* This suggests, what experience proves, that forest trees ought sddom 
or nerer to be pruned, except in branches that decay or wither. Every 
branch and leaf is a caterer for food, as well as every root and fibre, 
and the tree is deprived of nourishment by the loss of the one as well 
as the other. Pruning is especially hurtful to trees of the coniferous and 
"pyramidic or49^ 

case 
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case of hsving pknty of natural wood^ it may perbapr be- 
c o n T tti fc nt to fence with palk^ svch as are often nsed 
to pitsa 'f fe natoral woods after cptttjog* But Aese artf ' 
ndtl^ dmiaUe nor affbrd slater I and to raise a qiki^ 
set hedge would be tecBooSi -and die soSt would p e rhap i' 
sddonr suit it A stone dike is certaonly the bestf if Mt 
the only fence to be dK)sen. Four feet h^ ha^jbt^ witil 
a' cape of stone^ will defend a plantation from cows sttf' 
horses; but a foot m<nre> with a ca^of turfyaad a fitlte 
watHng wove on the top, will be necessary ta diefeitfft^ 
fitnn sheep* A few rows 6i Scotch nrs should be jfatfwr 
next the fence, as thtf artrhai^dy and of •^juidt grdwiA« 
aRdtHIthelptois&<itef'<herest of the^lms^ Oi^tf 
there is Aepth of so9 ikoS ihoisiure^, the tkMdersrtniy iHSr 
ntnerruineu up wkb tiMr spaoef ami piinfeu WKa cocii 
tingsrof fluntingdbn wiaibwv whichji In An&r or fire ytM^^ 
wis riie to the height of ghrfcig argbod Aeat df sbdteiV^ 
and fttwfe no tnpronCabfe tttnbef alierw3iii& ' 
< xbc ntitt considefatioii' lif the choice oF ttt^i liAu ni 
tnttf ay nr tne caoicc or groano, yuor are it Dcr gauMXi 
/ chiefly by Nahure. IH^ Idndl plteted hj het iaiiiKt 
country are undbubticfly thcr best adapted, to tbfs sou -and 
cnmatei' If you observe the remains of oKT troeii^ sudt 
SB-A^of oaks, in the ground; or if toy boshes^or tltdr 
cff ttMtfnf timber are still bfiering to gitnir on' h^ ydtf n^y 
in either case plant such' kinds with safety. Ten duy 
also obirerve wh^t kinds of fites th^e iMssThintMtfal 
woods, on soil and situation similar to yotir own, and^ 
ft^wthe hint which Nature gives yotk. 'fif genend*) thr 
Scotch fir; the oak, the ashj atid the birdt, atf whkh sbr» 
natives' of the country, and' seenr td litfivc off poor ioSSl' 
and high exp o suics, Aorfd *be ple ntifull y Awcar. The 
dm too^ is a native rf tfe county^ grofvteg in Mtond 
woods^ and fiv^uently in gulled at a great cfentiont' 

Md • which 
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which shows it to be, like the rest, well adapted to tl^ 
soil and climate. The alder, or aller, likewise a native^ 
will grow in wet spots, where the rest will not thrive, as 
ifill also willows and poplars, which are also natives of 
the soil, and grow to be large timber. 

It is natural to conclude, that where one species of any 
tree will grow, the otfier species of the same tree will grow 
ibo. Accordingly, in this country, the native soil of the 
Scotdi fir, all other £rs, such as the silver, spruce, and 
I^rdif have, been found to thrive. In like maimer, as one 
^edes of elm ia a native, the other species of the same 
troe may be supposed to-be congenial to it, and may be 
Pjjpnted along with it. The beech, the lime, the plane> 
smd the chesnut> though they are not natives, are found, 
to thrive well in our soil and climate and add much to 
the majesty, beauty, and variety of any plantation. Most 
of these trees, when they thrive, will, in from 30 to 50, 
069 or 70 years (when they .arrive at tolerable maturity}^ 
measure as many feet as they number years of growth, 
s^ often a great deal more, and will be worth at least 
1/. per foot. The oak takes more time to come to ma* 
tjuityi but then, in return, it will ordinarily sell at more 
t|i9n double this price ; besides the bark, which is of great 
value* Of all our trees, this for majesty, beauty, and 
use, deserves the preference, and ought to be much 
planted, and carefully cherished. 

In a county in which planting has madp as yet but little 
progress, it may be proper to show the mode of raising 
the different kinds of trees *, with a view to facilitate this 
great improvement. In order to this, the first thing is to 
prepare a seed-plot and nursery. - The situation of these 

* Sudi at may with further imformatioii on thit atthjed, may tte Or. 
HtNTsa^ edition ^f JZv^«!r ^/v» 

should 
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«hoidd be well sheltered from the north and west.. The 
ground should be well trenched, that it may be the 
easier kept clear of weeds. The soil shpuld be rather 
poor than rich ; as plants raised iii rich soil must fed a 
severe-check when transplanted into poorer ground* This 
premised, we fft'oceed to the 



OAK. 



Let the acorns be chosen from straight and large thriV' 
ing trees, when they are ripe .and begin to fall in the 
month of November. Of these, fmd of other seeds, they 
are not always the largest, but the most weighty, dean, 
and bright, which are the best. The most natural time 
for sowing them is when they fall spontaneously from 
the tree. But as they are liable to be destroyed by mice 
and other vermin, some delay sowing them till ^xring. 
When this is the case, the acorns may be spread thin on a 
boarded floor, till sown in February or March. Prepare 
the seed-beds four feet wide ; rake the earth into the 
alleys, two inches deep, and with a sharp pointed stick 
draw lines across, four inches asunder. On these lines 
lay the acorns two inches distant from each other. Press 
the seeds gently down with the back of the spade, to keep 
them in their places ; then spread the earth over them 
two inches thick, and gently rake the beds even"*^. By 
their being planted in rows four inches asunder, a two* 
inch hoe can pass between them without injuring the 
plants, and the weeds are more easily destroyed than by 
sowing broad-cast. In about six weeks the plants will 
appear. For two years they may remain in the seed-bed, 
with only the care of keeping them clean in summer, and 

* ,411 seeds should be sown when the grouni} is moderately diy. 

M 3 spreading 
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J|)l^eadiiig a little fresh earth and ashes among them in 

mntdr. They are then to be transplanted in October 

'.cr Marchy either to the place where they are to remain, 

crtotbe nursery. If into the nursery, it must be in 

iPOWs two feet and a half asunder, and one and a half 

distant in the row. Here they must be frequently hoed, 

and the ground dug between them before winter, till they 

are planted out for timber. The younger they are planted, 

if it is on bare ground, where grass will not outgrow and 

.f^ipress them, the more easily thej^ will accommodate 

jU^ensdves to the ground. 

Iiiltead of this method, the acorns (and other seeds of 
laDoei} vt sometimes sown at first where|they are to grow 
ind ranain** This method makes the oest timber; the 
jpbums suSBar no check, nor feel the inconvenience of a 
change of soil, and the expense of raising an extensive 
pIfllfeBtion m this manner is very trifling. Besides, it is 
fyood that tlie sieeds of trees will grow in situations in 
«Ucii the piimts have failed. The most expeditious way 
«if sowing the seed in t^his manner, is by a party of three 
men wo43Xig Cog«fther. The first with a paring spade 
stakes up It turf, the second stirs the earth with a spade, 
#94 the thvd distributes the seed and covers it. If any 
of tfae seedUags £sul, they may be replaced by young plants 
•nuited on a similar soil, which will soon be reconciled* 
wbco very yming* to their change of situation. Indeed 
4ht Qak» when {Wanted from the seed, or at most from 
iJat s^4Md, ad^ts itself wonderfully to almost any soil 
^ Atnataon ; though it delights most in that which is 
^dxj and gravelly* Such is generally the heathy ground 
of this county, and it can never be better occupied than 

* In this way (which is common in England) Mr. Stewart of Grand** 
tully, in Perthshire, has raised a considerable oak wood. St9t. Au. 
VoLVLp.S6a 
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in raising this noble; tree, so essential^ necessary for sbip** 
|>uilding and tanning leather. If it is founcl advanugeov^ 
to raise this timber in some of the finest countiesjt and in 
some of the best lands in England, how much more aq^ 
on the heathy hills of Argyleshire : besides, as what wc 
nse of this timber at present is brought from England 
tod Wales, the freight is almost half the cost, so that^ 
independent of the gain in point of soil, the Highland 
landlord would draw 40 or 50 per cent, mpre for his 
timber thati the man who raises it in England. Ai)4 yet so 
inattentive are our landlords to their own interest in thb 
respe£t, that they generally allow all the 9ak in their 
natural woods to be cut in coppice, except a few stai%d- 
ards, some of them so injudiciously chos^n^ thj^t U^v 

soon wither and perish*. 

"... . I 

The wood of oak, cut in this manner, when only 19 
or 20 years old, is of little value, and its quantity of back 
is not considerable : whereas, if it were allowed to grow 
to maturity, a foot of it would sell for as much as two of 
almost any other timber, and the barjc woqld grow in 
proportion f. The oak, innts i|i£incy, is of slow gxpwth, 
and tender, and only beginning to thrive and be hardy 
when, with us, it is cut down like the rest of the cop- 
pice. Were it allowed to stand, it would amply pay for 
the delay. It is when of size, t^at the oak, and indeed 
most trees, begin to pay best for their room J. 

An 

• They are often tall hoop-like poles, whose girth and branches bear 
no just proportion to their height ; so that, Mrhen deprived oi shelter^ 
they are unable to resist the storm, and are wind-waved till ^ey perish. 

f In quantity ; in quality it is allowed to be inferior to that of young 
wood; and the shoots from old stocks are said to be less vigorous. 

I The timber on the estate of G. Pitt, of Southampton, was valued, ia 
1659, at 10,300/. From that to the year 1677 there was sold df it to the 
amount of 6fiQ0l, and the remainder valued at 21,000/. So that, in 18 

^ m4 . years. 
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An oak) in the first 75 years, is cakolated to grow one 
ton of timber^ bat in th^ next 75 to produce seven tinier 
It mnch*. And were it allowed to stand for doable 
that time^ it would probably inqrease in a still greater 
proportionf. 

As the adwmtage of preserving oak timber till it arrive 
ftt maturityt is a subjeft of great importance to the owners 
in particular, and to the nation In generali it requires and 
deserves to be illustrated. With this view, the followin]^ 
account of the increase of six oaks in 16 years, is extracted 
firom a table, of which the two first columns were first 
published in the Philosophical Transactions (Vol. LI.)> and 
afterwards in Agbjcola's Letters in the Scots Magazine 
fVoL X3DQII.)» vith the additional co)uipns which m^k 
the solid contents and increasCf 



tbc time place 338 young trees wen valued at 59 Ai and 24 yean afte^ 
valoedatSOOA jSTaMfn''/ iU«^ VoL a 22& 

* JBaA iV^wff 9 Vol VI. p. 33. 

t An oak Med bytlie Bahop of Sakum, in 1758, and supposed froa^ 
its numbef of circular .rings to be 300. years old, contained 1015 cubic 
feet, besides 74 feet of smaller timber ; in all, 28 tons, which, at S/.S/, 
per foot, is 900/L Hid. p. 10. 
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Froip th|B ta^e it appean» that nz trcet incMMed 186 
cubic feet in 16 yean { which, ^K^at^/. 6^ per fbai^ 
woqU amount tP ?S/f 5/. NoiTf if wc suppose -JdO aocli 
trees, small and greati fo ttand on a S^ch acre at ISftct 
distance, the increaift at the miqe tpxi wovU be 4060 
«»ibic feet i vhjch at 2/. 64. would atpoimt to 080/. or 
?8/. ISi. for the annoal increaae.' Or, if jou lappoK 
rhe number fewer, the diitaace greatCTf or the price ]a»ft 
still the profit will be so -immenK* as to >hov that it it 
the manifest interest of evety one vho ku oalcs to pr^ 
serve diem til) Htfj ffqw to maturitj. When we ae? 
them young and shootiqg up in their hngbt, we are more 



* It appeu* from tbc Brtli Paptn (VeL TL p^ 4)^ ibK tfcit mt in 
1790 (irlm Mr. Maumau, lb* planter, wuidDdTt} wm eigbtSMt 
Touttd at fiMutcea bet Iraqi tbe gnwttd. Haw eacot^Jnt tc TMii( 
planter*] 

t It it often mnch U^«t. Lbm ytfar tont oak wh bo^« bf A^ 
AiBSB Cmal Ctmpmf h bi|h at ?<, per Ibpc. 

senHble 
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sensible of their growth ; yet the real increase is vastly 
tnore'at » late period^ though that increase is so ixnpercep^ 
iitde^ that, without aihial measurements at different pe- 
riods^ the ^eye cannot discern it. It is worth observing 
(aa Agricola remarks), that even Mr. Marsham him<.» 
aelf was deceived by No. I. in the table, as he imagined 
npoit thriving f and yet, in 16 years after, it increased ^l 
cvbicfceC) which was paying above 6/. a year for the 
room it occupied, without taking the increase of bark into 
the reckoning. An oak must be old indepd, before it i3 
the iotereat of the owner to cut it down, unless it inter- 
feres with the growth of a better. In England, where 
they knoi^well the advantage of preserving this kind 
of timber, oaks are allowed to grow till they contain often 
from 200 to 400 feet of timber^ and till some of them are 
worth 60 guineas each*. 

" Let us Suisse there may be in this county 20,000 acres 
M good natural ifood. Some of it abounds with oak, and 
•me does not : biit, at an average, it may be supposed 
that on every acre, one with another, 20 oak trees have 
been cut, which might and ought to have been saved. In * 
three cuttings of a wood, each of these oak trees or bushes 
can hardly be supposed to have produced 3/. which, on 
the whole, would amount to 60,000/. •, but had they been 
allowed to stand for 60 years, the time of these three 
cuttings, each of them at only one half the growth of the 
oak of 60 years in the above table (/. e. half of 57 feet), 

♦ * Some oaks contain 700 or 800 feet of solid timber, exciusiTe of their 
** tops.** Hunter s Evelyn^ I. 96.-*^uch i» the account given^ for imtance^ 
pf ](^ord Bagot'$ oaks, for which he has been offered }00^p00£ Agric^ 
Report of Stt^prd. — ^I'hese woods stand on poor cold land; so that a 
Highland proprietor, of no great estate, might well reckon on renciering 
a tradt o£ his land one day of e^ual value, by pre9eryin|; what oaks he 
has, and planting others.' ^ 

would 
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irmdd be worth, at S/. ed. per fbot» S/. ll/.iU& (besidci 
the bark), ii^iich on the whole number vmM amoontto 
1,495,000/. From this dednd: the above smn, and the 
interest, of it$ different moieties since the time of their 
being paid, and still the loss will appear to bd het above a - 
million sterling ; and a million too that woold be in the 
Way of dooblmg, tripling, and quadrupling itself, as at 
ready shown, in a much shorter period of the time td 
come. Is it not time then to change our system^ and 16 
save our oaks ? To ctit com in June, would be almost Si 
wise as to cut oak in coppice* 

FIR, LAECH, &C. 

To raise all the coniferous trees, gather the cones ift 
February or March, and in. the beginning of April spread 
them on a seed-bed (prepared as for acorns). In a short 
time the sun and air will o^ake them drop seed enough feat 
the bed. Then rake off the cones, and sift a sUghtcover 
of earth over the seeds. Keep the beds dean in suouwer. 
In wipter cover them with branches of trees, bnKia% or 
heath, to guard them fix>m being spued out by the £rost 
Next spring the plants may be pricked out to the distance 
of four inches, and those taken out placed at the same 
distance in other beds. The second year they may be 
sttfiered to stand in these beds. The third y^ar they may 
be planted out, or ren^oved to the nursery, in lines three 
feet asunder, and 18 inches distant in the line; always 
takipg care to keep thd^ clean and hoed till planted out: 
If the ground is bleak and cold, they should be planted 
out from the seed-bed. The best season for transplanting 
all sorts of firs, especially, in our cold grounds and moist 
climate, is about the end of March or bq;inning of April, 
before they begin to shoot. They should not bevput 

nfich 
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much deeper ixi the ground than they were in the seed- 
bed or nursery* If the plants are large before they are 
taken out of the nursery, the pits may be dug for them 
before winter, in order to mellow the soil by the frost. 
Ifj instead of this mode, the plantation is to be raised 
from the seed (as recommended in the case of the native 
fir), it may either be done by three men, as above direct- 
ed, or by two men ; the one making two cuts with a 
fpade thus > , and raising the angle, while the other 
puts in the seed, and presses down the sod. In this way 
two men will plant 1000 in a day. If the ground is 
ftony, a dibble may be used i and if it is moss or clay, 
which will be ready to shrink with drought, an instru- 
ment like a gouge, or borer, is used to cut a round hole, 
in which the seed is covered. The seed may be put from 
one to two inches deep. It will grow in exposed situa*- 
tions, in which plants might fail ; and '* trees thus raised 
'<»will in a few years outgrow those that were planted at 
^ the same time, and be also taller, straighter, and of a 
« finer hark*." 

. The common Scotch fir will grow on poor gravelly soil 
which naturally produces only heath. But though it is 
thus hardy and of quick growth, as are also the spruce 
and silver firs, it is not of great value. All these do well 
as nurses to shelter other timber, and to add to the beauty 
and variety of a plantation ; but they will not pay so well 
for letting them grow to maturity, as most other trees. 
The larch deserves to be more cultivated. It thrives well 
on thin, gravelly, or heathy soil ; grows as fast f at least 
as the Scotch fir, and gives a valuable timber. Its pro« 



* Hunters E'wlyn, 

t A larch at Blair«Dnimmond grew, in 57 years, to J 34 feet of good 
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petty of buming dowly, axid with great difficulty (re- 
marjced so long ago as the time of Flxmt)^ mak^ it tho 
fittest timber for flooring. It is also found to be very 
durable! either in wet or. dry situations*. Of the care 
that diould be taken to propagate our native fir^ it. is 
unnecessary to say more than has been siud abeady« 



ASH. 



The ash spryes for the. greatest variety of uses of any- 
treq in the fprest. It delights in dry land* especially in 
sandy soi^ li^ the side of rivulets* It grows fasty and 
to a great; sjiiei ^l^cu allowed., .Qne at Gampbdton mea* * 
sures^^abovq tfrelyc feet ii^ drcumfonqMe. To raise ths 
asi)^ procure l^eyji from -young thriving trees in Odlober 
or November. Prepare the seed-beds as (lire£led for 
acorns. Rake about one inch off the beds into the 
alleys. Sow the keys (in November) moderately thick $ 
then thrpw» or sift, about one inc}^- of ^arth over them. 
In spring take away moss and we^ gently, and. sift a 
little earth over them again. Weed the beds when they 
need it. , Next spring {in February) rake off gently any 
mossj &c. sift halCan inch moce earth over them, and in 
. March or. April the youpg plants will appear. During the 
summer, weed them } In O£lober sift some ashes over 
them^ and a little earth, if rains have laid the roott baife. 
Next spring remove them to beds, a foot asunder. AAer 
;two years remove them to their nursery, tbftc feet 
asunder in the drills, and one in the lines, where they 
are to l>e hoed, aqd kept clean till planted out. 



* Thccity of Venice It nid to & buUt^m piles of this wood, 
are stitt not only fresh, bm grown so hud «• to retist the edge of a tooL 
&i<r My-VoLXXXIU. It is said also, that the larch resiiti the worm. 
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72^ Plan$ is raised in the same manner as the ash ; but 
it comes up the first spring. 



ELM. 

* ._ 

This tree yields useful timber^ and grows to a great size 9 
and therefore deserves to be cultivated. The broad- 
leafedj or Scotch elm (called by some the Wych elm), is 
a native of the Highlands, but seldom allowed to grovs^ 
large, as it is often deprived of its bark, from a notion 
that it is a cure for bums. A Scotch dm at Invera- 
i^y measures 98 feet in the stem^ and ten feet in circum* 
ference ; and an English one measures in drcumference 
eight. These show how well the two kinds, will gtbw 
#ith us. The Wych elm, however, b the most noted 
for its rapid growth. A tree of this kind has been known 
to grow, in 30 years, to 60 feet of timber, which sold at 
Ij. the foot*. 

The Wych dm is sometimes raised from the seed, 
gathered, when ripe, in summer, and allowed to dry for 
a few days before it is sown^ as otherwise it might rot. 
The beds are covered with mats, to screen them from the 
sun, till September ; sprinkled over with aAes in winter; 
kept clean after they ccfiie up in spring and summer ; 
and in the 'spring thereafter removed from the seed-bed to 
the nursery, three feet asunder in the drills, and one and 
a half in the lines. But the more common and easy way 
of propagating elms is by layers, procured by earthing 
up mould about the shoots of stocks that were cut. This 
is done in spring ; and, by the autumn following, the 
layers will have taken root, when they may be removed 
from the stool, and put into the nursery, as above. 



* AffrM* Report ofSh^ri. 



BSECH. 



WOOOf iMO 9tM»VAVUmti ITS 



BEECH. 



TUb tree ^^ ddlgfits in "stotxf growid, and vtiSl ditive 
^ hi so3s and situations where fbr other trees will grow*.** 
Its timber is good, ^and it grows fast* A beech at die 
age of 60 was calctdated to contain 100 feet of timber^ 
and to contain 212 in 94 years after ; that is^ more m the 
fi4 last years than in the 00 preeediag. ^Miyflus 
^ prove an inducement to those who have thrhring tice% 
'* to {Hresenre them till they have done growingf •'^ 

To raise this tree^ gather a sofficitet quantity of mas^ 
when it fallt in Squembei^* Spread it on amat to dry 
for five or ait days |. and, after tfaat» you may eidker sow 
i^ or keq> it till^priBg* Sow as atoms. Some will 
come up that spring ; soane only the next* Aftdr 'twp 
^ years remove them to the nursery^ where they are to be 
treated as you^g oaks* 

LIME. 

This is a beautiful tree^ but the, timber is not: scry va» 
iuable. Ilk grovrs jtfiy wherc^ butiadediUyon rkh- aoiL 
It may be 'p r opaga ted by layers (as the dm) or firom the 
seedst'WhichareripeinO£h>be^« Afterdrying them fi>r 
ft few daysi they may be sowni covered one inch deep^ 
afterwards treated as any of Che plants above^ 

BIRCH. 

'^is tree grows in any soil, or situation. Its timbdk* is 
useful to the fiumer and turner, and its bark is useful 
in tanning leather. It is propagated from layers ; or 
fipom the seedy sown in autumn^ kq»t clean the first sum<- 
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mcTf and the following spring put into the nursery till ox 
a size for planting. A great deal of old birch has been 
destroyed in some parts of this tountyi by the barbarous 
pradice of stripping the trees of their bark while staikU 
ingy for the purpose of tanning leather* 

AtDSR OR ALLEK* 

. This delights in watery or boggy places^ where it thrives 
welL But the timber, though it takes a fine polish, and 
is W>metimes used for tables, is not very valuable, as^it ii 
not lasting. Its bark is used fai the Highlands for dyeing 
Uack^asid sold in some parts of England at' one penny 
per pound, for the same purpose*. It may be propagated 
fiiom the seed, like the birch; but we have abundance of 
It without being at that trouble* 

roPtAR. 

Of the poplar there are different species, all of which 
grow well with us, and at least some of them are natives. 
At Arrlmady, in Lorn, there are some old poplars of a 
vast size. The most valuable species is the abeilei' or 
white poplar. It is said to have. the same propeity with 
the larch, of burning slowly and with difficulty. Another 
valuable property is ascribed to it, that of resisting the 
ravages of the worm f . It delights in watery, but grows 
well in dry soils. It grows so rapidly, thaf in 12 years 
it has been found to measure 90 feet in height, and one 
and a half in girth ; and at the age of 50, some trees of it 
were found to contain two tons of timber |. tt throws 
up suckers from its roots in every direction} which may 



* LaneashUre Reporf, ~ * 

t Bath Papers, Vol VL p. 2^ \nid. .: 

easily 
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easily be transplanted. Or, like all tlie tribe of poplars, it 
may be propagated by cuttings. Spring is the best season 
for tHis ; and vigorous shoots of last year, or at most of 
the preceding, should be chosen. They should be 18 
inches long, planted in the nursery three feet asunder in 
the drills, and one and a half in the rdw, and one foot in 
the ground. In two years they may be planted out. 

WILLOW. 

Willows of all kinds may be propagated in the same 
manner, from cuttings two years old, though the bottom 
of one year's gtt)wth will do. But these may be generally 
placed where they are meant to grow, without going 
through the nursery* The Huntingdon willow grows 
fast, and to a large size; We have some trees Of it from 
two to three feet in diameter. 

' The hoop willow * should be raised in great quantities 
for the use of farms, but especially of fisheries. It will 
grow well in mossy ground previously occupied by po«* 
tatoes in the lazy-bed way. The cuttings should be 
planted three feet asunder in the drills, and one and a half 
in the rows* ** When they thrive well, the shoots are 
** in three years ready for the market, and frequently 
** sell at 24/. an ^cref." It is astonishing that in the 
neighbourhopd of such a fishing town as Campbelton^ 
which jieeds such quantities of hoops, which at present 

* The Writer of this* having frequent, opcasion to travel many years 
ago through the wood of Lettir, on Lochovr side, never failed to be struck 
with the luxuriance and large annual shoots of a bush of an uncommon 
kind of wiUow (on the lower edge of the road, a little south 6t Dearc* 
■iiOMtt water). It has a broad leaf, and a shining brownish bark; an4 
promises to be a valuable species of the hoop-willow. 

f Agritukural Hffert of Aynbirej^—The^ crop of one send a half acre in 
the neighbourhood^of Greenock was sold a few years ago for 50/. 

ARGYLE.] N 9irt 
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ttc both dear and distant, more attention is not paid to 
this article. A farmer even upon a short lease* could 
never turn an acre of even good land to better account^ 
than by planting it with willows ; a liberty which no 
landlord would refuse. 

THORN FOR HEDGES. 

The white or hedge-thorn grows in all our woods^ and 
affords an easy opportunity of raising it for fences. The 
seed, as soon as gathered in (Xtober, should be buried 
in a dry trench, about a foot thick \ where it is to remain 
two winters and one summer. In the second springs 
when the seeds will begin to sprout* they should be sow% 

« 

in beds, and kept free of weeds, till removed to the nur<* 
sery next year ; when some of them may be of a size 
for {Wanting ovlU The holly may be raised in the same 
manner, for hedge, ornament, or use*. Or, it may be 
raised from layers in a more easy and expeditious man* 
ncr. 

Having made choice of the kinds of trees which, you 
mean to plant, you may, in some measure, use your fancy 



* It deserves to be inquirecl, whether the raismg of plants ftom such 
see<Ua» arc thus enclosed in a pulp, and require a loog time to vegetate, 
may not be greatly facilitated by some artificial process? It is* well 
known, that the seeds of many trees vegetate the more quickly if they 
have passed throi^h the stomachs of Inrds. Thus the seed of the moun- 
tain-ash, which they drop with iti dung about it, grows on bare rocks 
and on the tops of hills, where the art of man could not probably raise. 
it: and the solitary thorns on our mountains have probably sprung up 
in the same mann6r. Might not this operation of Nature suggest som<^ 
mode of producing the like eSe€t by means of lime, horse«dung, &c. in 
a hot-bed? The kind of manure, degree of heat, and length of time, 
necasary to eSe£t this process of maceration and fiermentatian, might 
perhaps be neaity conjedhired beforehand, and aKcrtainedwithpreci- 
sioA by a few e;(perimeat»> 

in 
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...in imxing and proportioning the different kinds. The 
only necessary thing to be attended to in this case is^ to 

, ini^ the better and worse kinds, so as that the former 
may stand at a due distance when the latter are removed 

. to give them room. Thus the firs should be so miked 

^ ^ , » 

. with the oakS| as to shelter them when youiig; and wnen 

they have sufficiently answered that purpose, remo^rcd 

. by degrees, to give room to the oaks as they come to 

need it. In a Scotch acre inay be planted 2000 deci* 

li i^j. f', '"^i 

duous trees*, or 8000 Scotch firs and larches, at the 
. distance of a yard, or a ^trifle more, asunder. It is pro- 
per to plant them thus t^ck^ that they may shelter one 
another when young. When they grow' to be too thick^^ 
they may be easily thinned ; but an erroi^ on the other 
side is not so easily corredied. ^ 

, In order to let all who choose have plants easily, nur- 
serymen should be settled and encoiwaged in every *dis- 
trift of the county. The pleasure of planting treesj 
where they are scarce, is so great, that even poor fenhers 
and cottagers, would often shelter of adorn their little 
gardens with trees f, if they got them cheaply, and Con- 
veniently. Till this is the case, such as are dis](^osed 
may, with little trouble or expense, raise plants for them-> 



* Of these, near one-half should be oak, where the ground suits it« Af 
the great oh]eS: of the planter should be to raise this tree, it is ph>pcr 
to plant it in large numbers, in order to have an opportunity of makii^ 
a good seletftion of such as are to remain for timber. Thes^ should 
ultimately stand about 30 feet asunder; the intermediate trees being* 
gradually removed, as those which are to stand may require. 

f The Duke of Argyle has furnished many of his tenants in Kintyre 
with trees for this purpose ; and the effedk is such as to encdnnige an 
extension of the plan. There are besides, in every farm, banks of ditches, 
and margins of brooks, which, if planted, might soon- furnish timber for 
the farm. 

N 2 selves 
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Selves, from, such seeds as they can find, in the manner 
above described. 

Proprietors should not only exert themselves in raising 
plantations, but give every encouragement to their tenants 
to do the like. If, at their removal, they were to be 
paid a half or third of the value of what timber they had 
raised, according to the length of their lease, it might 
have a good efFeft*. But the unskilfulness of some, and 
the carelessness of others, will make every plan of this 
kind always precarious; and the business is of too much 
importance to the landlord, to have much of it left on 
such an issue. Even if the tenants should do the work 
to purpose, it is the landlord who pays for it, and that 
probable as dearly, though not so perceptibly, as if he did 
it immediately himself. In all events, therefore, it is 
best that, at least for the most part, he should employ 
proper persons, at his own immediate charges, to plant 
and preserve his timber. The importance of the objeft 
calls upon him to do it in the speediest and most effectual* 
manner, and the profits will, in a short tiir.c, amply repay 
him for all his expense and trouble. 

The sum of what has been said on this subject is, that 
the soil and climate of this county are well adapted for 
raising timber, as both dead and living trees abundantly 
testify : that thousands of acres in every parish, at present 
of little value, are capable of this improvement, and of no 
other : that the worst land, by this management, may be 
made to yield more profit than perhaps the best arable- 
land in the kingdom on any other plan : tliat this ini- 
provement beautifies the country, benefits the nation ^ 



♦ Mr. Dempsteji, of Dunichen, rjiUtr. a good deulof timbv in tlii% 
way, which makes the tenants interest themselves la, rearing; It. Stjt, Ac: 
Vol. L 431. 
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gives employment to the poor, creates work, and a fund 
of opulence for . posterity, and, in the meanwhile, yields 
a rational pleasure to the planter, with the near prospeft 
of large profits to himself, and a sure fortune to his fa- 
mily. This last consideration is peculiarly weighty. In 
this country, where riches do not abound, the younger 
children of families are sometimes but poorly provided. 
A few acres of waste land might, at a sniall expense, be 
converted into an ample provision for each of them. ** I 
** have read of a certain nobleman (says Evelyn), who, 
** after his lady was brought to bed of a daughter (con- 
" sidering that wood and timber was a reveniie coming 
*^ on while the owners were asleep), commanded hig . 
^^ servants immediately to plant in his lands, which were 
'^ ample, oaks, ashes, and other profitable aodipiarket-* 
" able tnees^ to the number of 100,000 ; as uiMiviQidablyi 
** calculating) that each of those trees would be worth 
" 20rf. before his daughter became marriageable, whicfe- 
^* would amount to near 10,000/. ; and this hie intended 
" to be given with his daughter for a portion.'^ Happily, ^ 
the principal nobleman concerned in this county neqds no . 
such example to be set before him : but to every other 
proprietor concerned in it, we would wish to.s;iy respeA^^. 
fully, but earnestly, Ggjhou andds likewise^ 
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CHAP. XI. 



OF WASTE LANbS.' 



IN thi$ county there is a Vast quantity of waste land 
n^ich is capable of cultivation. Much of this landj if 
iniphyvedi would be of more value than a gre&t part of 
whit we have now in tillage. Our forefathei^ ignorant 
of the art er advantagb of drainingi pitched not upon the 
best, but npon the driest fields. If the plain was too 
wtt to admit the plough^ they passed by it, and tore up- 
the free of the Ueak and birren hill, where there was 
nekhier soil nor shelter. Hence a great deal of our best 
woSi stiU remains in ^ state of nature. 

The quantity of waste land capbUe of cultivation, that 
ta»f be in the continental part of thi^ county, may pro- 

4 

bably, at a low calculation, be stated oii an average, at ;2000 
teres to each parish, or about 50,000 in all*. What a 
vast source of riches to landlords, of employment to the 



^ * This may be £ar under the mark. In the county of Radnor (90 milei 

Ji lyy 25), which is little more than a third of the extent of the continent 

' of Argylethire, it is computed that there are SOflOO acres of waste ground 
capable of being cultivated, and of ghing food and emptoymcnt to 
lOfiOO people fAgnaiL Rep.). Calculating at this rate, which we mi^t 
fiuriy do, as this county is less improved tham that of Radnor, what a 
vast acccsBt<m to our numbers, both of men and cattle, and consequently 
to our wealth and power^wouljd arise from the (niltivatioa of oiir waste 
fr^^indsl 



.1 
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poor, and of benefit to the public, is here, if duly attended 
to I What wretched, policy ^wasit, to drive such numbers 
of our -people to cultirate the wilds of America, when 
we^had such extensive wastes to be improved at homef 
Nor is it much wiser to : make them migrate to manu* 
fafturing towns and large cities, which is their only re- 
source at present. Therei indeed, they ar? not lost to 
the state, but they are lost to the country j and a very ; 
serious loss it is. -Besides, neither their own health, nor 
morals, nor the general interest of the state, is promoted^ 
by their being employed in any other line, so much as. . 
by their being employed in agriculture. Had landlordsi, , 
by iBome liberal plan, encouraged them for 30 or 40 years . 
past, to hnprove those waste lands, thousands of acres not 
worth I/* now, might ;have been worth ii5j'* or iOi*^ 
the food, and consequently the number of men-and beasts^ 
might have been greatly increased, andtfa^ value of estates 
greatly raised above what it is at presents 
*' The Highlanders, secluded from the rest of the worlds 
by customs^ manners, dress, and language, are so strongly ^ 
attached to' their '4^otHi try, that they would seldom roam 
for bread if they could get it at home* If this were not, 
the case, one half of those who remain had been away 
ere now. Should not landlords then avail themselves of 
this attachment of their people to the soil, and promote 
their own interest and that of the public, in the most, 
essential manner, by encouraging populationj and the 
hnprovemeAt of waste lands? 

' As there is reason to believe that many landlords do 
no^ advert tO'the gain of improving waste lands, it may 
be proper to state it, and to show that in no other way 
ean money be laid out to such advantage* Whenever it 
is laid out mth judgment (as it always may}| the risk is 
kss^ and the gain greater^ than in manufaAure or in com«- 

N 4 mcrce. 
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merce. When the manufaiAiirer or the merchant dis* 
potes of his goods at six or twelve mcmths credit, he risks 
the stock altogether) and his gain, when he gets it^ ia 
generally but \0 percent, whereas the improver of land 
is, in the first place, free of all hazard ; and, in the next 
place, may be supposed, in general, to gain at least ironx 
12 to 20 per cent, apon his outlays. 

The average expense of draining or improving waste 
ground, is commonly estimated to be under S A per acre^« 
N(^, if by these 3/. land worth only from Is. to Sj. is 
raised to 15/. or 20/. the improver has, at the lowest 
rate, 12j^r cent, for his money. Or, in other words, by- 
laying out 3/. he adds 15/. to his stock, as every shilling. 
per- annum which the acre is improved, is wcMth at least 2a 
years purchase. 

Enclosing and manuring are not -reckoned, as lands.: 
already in tilbge need these meliorations as well as those ^ 
that are yet uncultivatedf . The only expense peculiar 
to the improvement of waste lands, is that of draining, and ' 
refducing the snrfece to an arable state ; and this, it is 
believed, was stated fully high, as the value of the im^ 



* In. the ^iefo^ oftf^e mut pi^roved MetM tf I^rmmng (p. 164.), it is said, 
*< 1'iie undcr-draiujDg x>ne acre (the drains at one rood apart}, including 
'-' wood, straw, and oD otKer incidental charges, amounts to an expense of- 
" from 40/. to 45/. an acre" 

t In improving waste lands, the open drains pr ditches may also be 
triad , to serve for fences ; so that the expense of enclosing may be saved. 
'J }:e converting of waste lands, whether into tillage, plantations, or mea- 
dcv/s, must depend on their peculiar circumstances. Bvit, in portiomng 
out the land, the conveniency of draining and watering should be con- 
sidered in the first planting of it, as this wiU say^ fut^re expense and 
trouble. Few instances will occur, in which thedit^l^es fw the necessary 
fenc A may not be made useful drains, and often the only ones necessary; 
nnd there can be few large tra^s allotted for meadows or pasture, of 
^hich at least a part may not admit of being watered. 

provement 
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provement is probably stated too low. At least this is 
generally estimated higher wherever it has taken place, 
as might be shown in numberless instances throughout 
the kingdom*. The few instances of such improvement 
with ourselves, may serve suflSciently to show, that what 
could not feed a sheep may be made to feed a cow ; and 
the expense is allowed to have been moderate, although 
the improvers have not been at pains to ascertain it, as* 
such things are done by servants or labourers occasionally, 
and not by the piece. 

It is often said, that the soil and climate of this county 
are more adapted for producing grass than cox*n. The 
truth is, the soil and climate of the greater part of it are 
well adapted for either y and wherever toil and skill are 
exerted in raising either, they are sure of being well re- 
warded. But, supposing grass should be our great iDb- ^ 
j^ft, ought we not then to put more of our land in a c»- ' 
p^city pf raising it? Our meadows are bad, but we may 
mend them ; tb?y are few, but we may add to tl^m ; 
and, almost to any degree we please, create both jx^ture . 
for the isummer,. and provender for the winter. Ijf such 
improvement of our waste lands, and by the introcuition 
of green crops, it is possible enough that, in halra cen- 
tury, some parts of this county might rear mort than ' 



* Mr. Mackenzie, of Allangrange, has improved 70 or 80 actir^^ ot a 
perfedb morass, which l^t for less than Is, the^cre, so as to be wortft^^i'--^ 
from 15/, .to 20.^. SUil. Ace, XII. 268. \ 

A spirited. farmer, lyho, not many years ago, ^ took in lease v. t?:i 
1400 acres of wa^te ground, says, that some of the worst of t?iC se acres 
^re now very cheap at 40/. each in pasture ; that 100 of them ure worth 
more than the whole farm when he took it ; and that, thou<,'h formerly 
covered with heath, and in a high and unsheltered situation, the parts 
ipiproyed were brought, in one or two years, at a moderate expense, to" 
produce as abundant pastures as any near the banks of the Clyde. Ap-- 
fcndix to Affric, Hep, of North, Count, p. 2, and 12. 

, 4oubic 




double the black cattle or sheep that are reared at present. 
In the last century the Klc of Anglesey (not a third larger 
than the diuriA of Kintyre) was only beginning to be 
improved, as we are now, and its annual export of black 
cattle was but about 3000. But such was the progress of 
its improve tnent, that before the middle of this century 
its exports rose to 15,000 cattle fand other articles in 
proportion), reserving still a stock of 30,000 at home*. 
It b impossible to say what our quantity of waste land, 
if improved, might one day be made to produce. It is 
certain, that much of it would be found to be more pro- 
ductive than a great part of what is in tillage at present. 

Proiitablei however, as this business would cert^nly 
turn out, both to the individual and to the public, it is 
to be regretted, tiiat they who are able, arc not irften di». " 
posed to attempt it. Instead of this, they choose to hay 
Biorc, and to enlarge their quantity of wilderness, rather 
than to improve what they already have. If they would 
duly weigh these two plans, they would probably maliJe k ' 
difierent choiccf . To improve one acre of waste groinidi" 
may perhaps cost as much as would buy two tc the saMc ' 
state: but then it will afterwards yield tli'rdit ol iii't 
and a compaA estate is more desirable thin a larger one 
that is but equally productive. It is more; foe the saving 

* ^^.^iJeZTj PM. Sim^, 1 498. SiDM thM ptriod ^ttle more thu 90 
^_i,[hc9tockiiiner«Mtdto40y00a J^.tStf. "' 

IS indeed ■ common observBtion ii 
n nuke much of fanning o 

it mtj be, tlut fl 
thmgi at ■ greater eipeoM thin ordinaiy Ik 
^ken of then iDexperiencc, and they a 

.: andilf they want >UD, or will DM f 
litite tucMed ia |ny other bi 
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of seed, lat>our» and fencing, may render one acre that is 
worth IOj". a more profitable concern than three that may 
be worth £/. each. Land cannot be bought under 25 
or 30 years purchase ; while the profit on improving it 
may be generally obtained for less than a fifth of thit 
price, and give a revenue equally certain i and a revenue 
too which is not, like the purchase of land, subjei^to any 
taxes*. 

In 



* N. B. The income, or prupercy ui, wa> dm then laid on. 

The fdlowiai; extraift from the /tgrunltBral R^trt tf Mwlftmrrjthin 
(in Nurth Wales) will show that the advaDtage of improving warn 
lind> is maeh greater than it here nated. 

" Mr. CaRRET now drawl 50 per cent, peranouni for the niotuy Iai4 
" out in impnnnag hia mony or turhaj^ landi ; which i> the tame at 
" buying an eitate at two yean purchase. The Mil i, generally of a 
** mouy nature. The muin drain* are very ileep and wide, and coiutltnte 
* a part of the fence. The nnaller, or covered draini, are four feci 
" deep, and two wide at'top.tlopus to three inche* at botiom. The 
■■ turf inverted, ia laid eight or nine i>ch« fram the bottom, leaving > 
■■ vanrity for the water. Within thete twelve yean, Mr. Cokiet ha« 
" thui improved S6 1 acres, the average rent of which waifamEriyonl^ 
•' 9il per acre, - -••••- ^ 9 lj» 



nloeI44acrMandahaIf,MSC..., , , 



* 116sndnhatf,at-tOi. per acre, ■ • • . J 

*■ Additional rent gained, £. 440 C 
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Ih every view, therefore, the hnprovement 6f waste 
lands is a gainful business to the owner. It is found to 
be so even in England, though the improvement upon an 
acre of land is often taxed with from 5 s, to 10/. a year 
of tithes and poor rates. This of itself,* would be no 
small gain ; but we have it over and above that of our 
neighbours. It is evident, therefore, that he who is able 
should lose no time in improving his waste lands \ and 
that he who cannot do it otherwise, would find it his 
interest rather to sell the one half, in order to improve the 
other, than that the work should be left undone. When 
a proprietor is not disposed to improve his waste grounds 
himself, he ought to give the most liberal encouragement 
to tenants and labouring poor to do it for him. What 
this encouragement should be, must depend so much on 
thcvaiying circumstances of soil, situation, evenness of 
sarface, depth, declivity, and access to natural manure, as 
lime, water, sea-ware, &c. that no general rule will apply 
to all cases. Every proprietor might employ some skilful 
and judicious person to ascertain the value and extent 
of his waste improvaible lands, and to draw regular 
plans and estimates of the proposed improvement ; after 
which he could judge of the terms on which they should 
be given to be. cultivated. The foundation of the en- 
■couragement, however, ought certainly to be a long lease 
to poor, honest, and industrious labourers \ with a small 
matter to build a house, and to help them to live till they 



"•■ 



^ think it worth almost double the highest value put upon it, as it is 
** flooded. He pastures it till the bcginiuDg of June, and cuts hay the 
*• beginning of August." 

It is obvious, that the greater part of the above expense arises from 
the embanking, for which there will rarely be any occasion. Were it not 
f(i^ this, the profit, which, as it i^ exceeds 50, would be abiove 100 /«r 



tpii* fer annum. 
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can raise food to support themselves ; after wkich they . 
should pay interest for the money^ and a small rent for 
the ground. Proprietors should give any encourage- 
ment, short of their own loss, rather than allow these 
lands to lie any longer as they are*. 

The lands capable of cultivation in this county, arc of 
various kinds ; some of which will infer more, and some 
less expense to improve them. There is, firsty a great 
deal of moorish land, covered sometimes with heath, and 
sometimes lyith benty grass and sprots. As this kind of 
land has. commonly a good descent, and rests upon gra- 
vel, at no great distance from the surface, which is gene- 
rally a black peat earth, it may be cultivated with the 
plough at no great expense. It should first be ploughed 
in summer, in narrow ridges; and soon after cither 
cross-ploughed, or well broken with spades. lit should 

* The encouragiement given to a colony of 1 i'6 Higliland families, 
who have set themselves down on the great mosses of Kincardine and 
f landers (near Stirling), is conmionly 36 years* lease, 3/. or 4/. to build 
a house, and no rent exaf):ed for the first seven years. After that, a 
a small rent (a merk Scotch per acre) is laid on, and gradually raised. 
In the latter end of the lease 'it, Gd, rent is exaiSled for every acre taken, 
and not improved, though not worth 3</. Tliis is intended as a spur to 
diligence. But the more hberal and wiser proprietors, instead of im- 
posing this penalty, give a premium for every acre that is improved 
(greater or less in proportion to the expense incurred), and add the in- 
terest of the premium to the rent« This gives the tenant strength and 
spirit to go on ; while the proprietor has immediately five per cent, fur 
his money, and the prospet^ of perhaps ten or fifteen for it at the end 
•f the lease, when the improvement is all his ovm.-'^ee'Stat. Aa. 
Vol. VI. 496. 

If landlords were to pay their tenants one half the estimated value of 
any improvements they made, in bringing in and enclosing waste or 
mossy land,^«t the end of a 19 years' lease, it would probably conduce 
much to the improvement of the country. By this means the tenant, 
who would improve in the early part of his lease, would be more than 
reimbursed, and the landlord would be ^Q per cent, a gainer. 

then i 
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theii' be coTered with lime*, or some other manure^ re- 
ceive ^ gentle harrowing, and lie in that state, till it :get 
the seed-furrow in sparing. The summer^ droughty ithe 
Winter's frost) and the fermentation caused by-.the. ma- 
nure, will, in most cases, make it mellow and manage- 
able enough bjr that time. If, in any case, it should 
not, it is best to let it have another summer ploughing^ 
and to let it lie till next year, when the crop will be so 
much the better as to pay for the delay. After the ground 
is sowed and harrowed, the plough should be run 
lightly through all the furrows, in order to carry off su- 
perfluous moisture, and keep the ridges dry: ' With the 
seomd crop, it should be laid down with- grasses for pas- 
ture, and the furrows well cleaned. If the ground bp of 
a good staple, three crops may be taken, provided the 
middle one be turnips, with dungf ; This, after - the 
lime given to the first crop, will leave the land in- better 
heart, than if only two white crops were taken, with the 
lime only. 

The improvement of lands of the above description is 
so cheap a purchase, that even tenants upon a 19 y^ars 
lease, having access to lime, might pursue it to great ad- 
vantage. A few of them d^ so, and more it is hoped 
will follow their example. Some of the Duke of Ar- 
gyle's tenants, in the parish of Southend, have of late 
years done much in this way, by which their farms. and 
their profits are enlarged, and the face of the country 
beautified. But the greatest improvement of Ijjhis kind, 

* Lime is peculiarly suited to heathy, mossy,' and new land ; as;; by 
its caustic quality, it converts these and other vtgttMe substances into 
fine mould. The efie& of lime upon new land i» Aek greater than 
upon old. 

f Thus Mr. Barclay, of Ury, hai improved SOO acres of barrea 
land.— 5/j^. 4cc. Vol. XH. ^99. 
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that has yet taken place in the county, was by the late 
i^herifiT Campbell,, of Stonefield, who rescued, mostly 
,fh>mthe barren heath, a large farm of many hundred 
acres ; which now of itself would be no small estate. 
And yet it may be said this vast improvement cost him 
nothing ^ for he used to tell, that the work always de- 
frayed its own expense. He had, besides, the pleasure 
of giving employment to a number of labouring poor, 
and of doing much good to all around him, by furnishing 
them with seed com.; which is found to answer best 
when taken from new lands \ a consideration which ought 
to recommend the improvement. 

A second kind of land capable of cultivation, and of 
which we have a great deal, is soft bog, or morass. This 
is more difficult to improve ^han moor \ but then it will 
better pay for the expense. It is a colleftion of rich 
mud and sediment, washed from the higher grounds, 
and now mixed with so much stagnant water, that neither 
man nor beast can t^ead on it with safety. This kind of 
soil, when well drained, b the richest of any. Nor is 
the draining of it so difficult as may be at first appre*" 
bended. Sometimes the water which poisons it comes 
from higher grounds, so that it can easily be intercepted, 
and afterwards made to serve it, in the way of irrigation, 
as an excellent manure. Sometimes the water is supplied 
by springs within itself ; which will easily be discovered, 
after the bog has got an outlet at the lower side, to 
which the springs may be condu£led by open drains as 
the mud subsides; aft^r which it may be regularly 
drained, and converted into valuable pasture or arable 
land, as the owner chooses. A considerable traA of 
ground in "the neighbourhood of Campbelton, partly a 
lake and partly a morass, was thus brought to be excel- 
lent arable landj by the late Colonel Charles Campbell. 

Besides 
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Besides the advantage to the owner> the draining of sUcfl 
marshy grounds conduces to the healthiness of die heigh-* 
bourhoodi by removing their putrid exhalations. 

A tbird kind of* waste ground, and that in which we 
most.aboundj is moss; of which there are in every pa-^ 
rish large traAs, useless in their present state, but c^pa-* 
ble of cultivation. They are of diflferent depths, f^om 
two or three to eight or ten feet, and o( different dinien-^ 
sions ; so that some of them may be reckoned, not by the? 
number of acres, but of square miles which they contain « 
One of these immense mosses lies in the neighbourhood 
of Campbelton, to which it must, some time or other^ be 
of infinite service. At present, its thousands of acres 
are almost good for nothing;, except furnishing a few 
peats ; which (as is the case in most mosses) have been so 
irregularly cut, as to add much to the difiiculty of im- 
proving it. Still however it may, and soon ought to be 
improved. It has every advantage from its situation ; 
near manure, and near market. ■ Mountains of lime- 
stone lie near it on one side, and mountains of sand and 
sea-ware on the other. A large water runs through the 
middle of it. Master-drains, or large ditches, at such 
distances as to serve also for enclosures and divisiotis of 
fields, might be made to fall into this water ; and lesser 
lateral drains or ditches might be conduftcd to those 
larger ones. The water, by deepening a few fords, might 
perhaps be made to run two or three feet lower than its 
present level, which would greatly facilitate the draifoing. 
As the wat er runs on a bed of sand or gravel, it is pro- 
bable that the moss is nowhere deeper than the level of 
this stratum ; so that the master-drains could easily be 
made to reach the gravel, and give vent to the under- 
water in every quarter. The lesser drains or ditches 
might also be bored or tapped to that depth, at small 

distances^ 
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distances, and the weight of the moss would soon press 
up the superfluous water, and force it to take its depar- 
ture. As for the extraneous water from the higher 
grounds, it could not only be kept off by a ditch (which 
would serve also for an enclosure), but made subservient 
to the valuable use of watering and manuring the moss, 
as soon as it would be in condition to receive it. 

Wherever clay, sand, or gravel, may be found withia 
two or three feet of the surface, a coat of it ought to be 
thrown over the moss, as it will greatly improve it. This 
may be easily done, by forming the ground into the shape 
of broad ridges, and throwing first the mossy stratum of 
the furrow-ditch to fill up hollows on either side ; and 
then, after the surface is levelled, the clay or sand over 
all*. When these ditches, ^or square drain# stand opea 
for two or three years, it is probable the ground will be 
so far dried, as to allow them to be nearly filled up, hj 
slanting down their edges j if not, they may, where neces- 
sary, be easily formed into hollow drains. In the first 
instance, it is prpbable the most, if not all of the ground^, 
must be dressed with the spade, as it may be tio soft to 
bear the plough, as well as in need of levelling. But ^be 
difference is not considerable, where labourers may easily 
be got, as here, in the intervals between the fishing sea- 
sous. After the ground is levelled and dug, and has had 






• * ** One method of reclaiming the moss (m Kiiieardine)> is to dif 
" ditches, or goats, as they are called, at such, distances, and of such 
** depths, that the clay dug from them is sufficient to corer the intenne- 
<< diate spaces of moss to the depth desired. This makes the most sub* 
<* stantial improvement, especially if any considerable quantity of clay 
^ was raised; as, in that case, it formed a new soil, which, compressing 
*\ the moss by its weight, its spon|;iness produced no bad efic<St Moss 
** improved in this manner, after producing some crops of grain, has 
«* continued for forty yiears to be good pasturage." Stat* Atf* (ofKUtcar^ 
One), VI. 494. 

MGYLS.] o some 
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some time to dry, it should be well limed ; after which 
h cannot fail of giving two good crops. Grasses should 
be sown -with the second crop ; and no cattle, except 
sheep, should for a year or two be allowed to tread it* 
These sheep, feeding on one part, might by folding be 
made to manure and improve another, tilt all should be 
brought in at no great expense. The straw too, raised on 
<»ie acre, would create dung for another; so that the 
work waists only a beginning, which it is hoped some of 
the proprietors, or some spirited farmers, will soon ^ve 
it. A small farmer on the Duke of Argyll's property^ 
bordering oix this moss, has already made several little 
parchasel» from the skirts of it, by which he has made his 
6wn circumstances easy, and given proof to others, that 
they may do the like, and have larger profits, by working 
on a larger scale. 

No part of the improvement here proposed is very dit 
&ult, much less impraAicable. Similar undertakings 
h^ve been executed to advantage in many places, and are 
just now going on in others, with every prospeft of suc- 
cess and profit. Not long ago^ a moss in the Isle of Man^ 
six miles long, three broad, and from ten to twenty feet 
deep^ was drained and improved, and is now the most 
profitable land in the Island*. In the neighbourhood of 
Paisley, of Garnwath, and of Stirling, the like great im- 
provements are rapidly going forward. 

From what improvements have been made in this same 
county, on moss or peat-bog, by the Dqke of Argyle, 
and several, other proprietors^ near t^ieLr houses, it may 
b(S seoi that this species^ of ground^ thpugh useless ia its 
present state, may yet be turned to great account. There 
is rea^n to hope, that the advantage of improving it is 
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now beginning to be more generally attended to. iTi^ 
proprietor of the great moss of Crinan (Mr. Malcom) 
proposes to begin immediately to improve it ; and thert 
is no doubt of his doing it t^ith ease^ and to gteat advatl- 
Cage*. Such a subjeft i^ capable of being iHade of it^tf 
a great estate. Many such are iii the cotinty, especidlf 
in the upper parts of it, and some of them of ^1 great^i^ 
extent. A sheet of moss on ofily 6nt fartA thcfe, is com- 
puted to be no less than ten or twelve miles square. Oti6 
can hardly indulge the hope that such a subjeA, and s5 
situated, will ever be improved. But surely in the highe&f 
habitable situations in the county, some portion at leasC 
of this kind of ground might be profitably cultivated* 
There arable and meadow lands are scaf ce. Moss might 
be made to supply the deficiency, and yield, what is miich 
wanted, a sufficient quantity of hay. Even with a view 
to pasture, one acre might thus be made to produce more 
than 20 or SO in their natural state. The situation docs 
not forbid such improvement. It is believed that no 
habitation in this county is much higher than the Lead- 
hills, and yet there, one acre of waste ground, originally 
not worth one shilling, has been brought to feed twa 
cows. " This shows what culture will effeA, even in a 
" wildcrncssf." 

The great obstacle to improvements of this kind in thcf 
upper part of the county is, that the land is generally under 
the sheep system, and in too few hands. A man who hoidsr 
a traft of many miles will never improve many acres." If, 
the land were in mote hands, and, partly, at least, stodked 
with a breed of sheep that could bear to be folded, iit 
Order to manure it, much agricultural improvement might 
reasonably be expcfted, now^irtren thfe spirit and kifow- 

-'II ■ I !■■ I • • « I I • I ■ 11^ 

* This improvcanent if tipc^ befm, and eonndefi^ly advanced. 
. i Siai. ^ecAv. 611. 
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ledge of it is so much diffused. One argument, hotur- 
ever, should weigh much with our store-masters, and in- 
(duce them. to improve some part of their waste grounds j 

■ 

and that is, that the braxy, a disease so fatal to their flocks^ 
may be effeftually prevented, by having a plentiful sup- 
ply of soft artificial grasses for their hogs soon after they 
^re weaned*. i 

Mossy land is best adapted to the raising of grass ; and 
for that purpose, more than for raising corn, ought it to 
be improved. Clover will grow in it, if it is sufficiently 
dry I and rye-grass better, as it is less delicate. But the 
kind of grass that suits it best, is the meadow soft grass f 
fholcus lanatus)* This grows close and quickly, keeps 
the ground well, and is equally fit for pasture or for 
hay. 

, In most of the farms occupied by small tenants and cot* 
tagers, considerable parcels 6f new and mossy ground is 
brought into cultivation, by planting potatoes in the lazy- 
|)ed way. Wherever dung can be easily applied to such 
land, this is certainly the easiest and cheapest way of im- 
proving it. But by their usual mode of managing, the 
principal benefit that should be derived from this im- 
provement is lost, and the ground left in a wors^ state 
than it was before. Two, if not three crops of oats are 
taken after the potatoes, and then the ground is left to 
Naturt, to make what she likes of it. Instead of this, 
the ground, before it is broke up, ought first to be suf- 
ficiently enclosed; generally by a ditch, which would 
keep off foreign water, and help to drain it of its own. 
Whether this should be done by the tenants or landlord, 
or bpth, must depend on circumstances. As soon as the 

^ . ... * Sec Chap. XIII. Sea.SJ. 

;f. Called by ioi^ie, Yorkshire hay-seed. 

potatoes 
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potatoes arc dug, every two ridges (or every three, if the 
lazy-beds are narrow, and the ground pretty dry) should 
te made into one. This is easily done, by slanting off 
the outer edges of the intended ridge, and throwing bade 
the stuff into the intermediate furrow or furrows, taking 
care that the new ridge be sufficiently raised in the middle, 
to let the water fall off into the furrow that is left, which 
ought to be well cleaned, and, if necessary, deepened* 
In this state it should lie till the beginning of April, 
when it should be stirred a little with the spade, and 
sown with oats and soft grass-seed. A second crop of 
oats miay be taken ; but the grass, by getting the ground 
in better heart, if it be sufficiently reduced and pulvc-* 
rized, will more than make up for the want of it. Neatf 
year the grass should have a slight top-dressing of limej^ 

' . . . ■ 

if none was harrowed in with the crop the year befpre $ 
or, if that is not convenient, the ashes of the peats burnt 
in the house might be kept dry in a small shed, and" 
used in place of it. No cattle heavier than sheep should 
be allpwed to pasti^j^i^rliie ground for a few years,, till the 
sward is si)^::3Ktly strong to bear them. By.thisma^ 
nagcjp^^i, the improvement would be great aiiid perma- 
nent : for, though moss will bear the same rotation of 
cropping with other lands, yet it will make a better re- 
turn by putting it early and in good heart under grass«* 
Corn upon moss lands is apt to lodge, which would pre- 
vent its filling, and make it less fit for meal thaii for 
seed*. 

While. 
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* The following mode of improving mossf, is extracted from an Account 
tf the Imprtyvcment of Mosiy by Mt\ Smith, of Swinrig-muiri Ayrshire, 
lately published (1797). -' • 

The first thing done, is to cut' xAsuh, or master-drains, so a? to serve 
also for enclosures br divisfoili' of fields: These aft' eight feet wide at • 

3 top^ 
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. While we h^ve so much va,i5tc ground that may b^ 
gained at an easier rate^ it is bardlv necessary to observe^ 

that 
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tppi t<m> and a half at bottom, and ibur and a half deep. Hiey cost I /. the 
fi|U of 18 and a half feet running nieasure. 

The ridges are then formed 'six or seven yards broad. A space of 
about 20 inches is left in the centre of each ridge, and covered with 
the turf cut from either side with the spade, in the same manner as if 
^bne vi[ith the i^ougfa. You th^ proce^ to turn up either side with 
^ i|>ad€fl till you come to the diviaion-fiurrowt which should be twa 
j^ wide, ^d cleared out on the sides of the ridges, so as to serve as so 
many lesser drains for condu<5ting the water to the main drains. 

'ilie forming of the pdges in this manner, with a gentle dedivity to 
tisB forroirs or open drains on each aide of them, cop ts 6:am U 13 j. 4^^ 
IP 9JL^. per acre. 

The ridges are then topnlr^ed with lime (carried in wheeT-t^^rows 
upon planks from the end of the ridges j, at the rate of from S2 to 64 
Mb of shell-lime to the acre, each boll being five A^lnchester bushels, 
Tbf noes ahonld be thus prepared the summer before the first crop i» 
Ipi^iQa. T^cxop Uiat ana^ars best for th^ fi^st is potatoes, planted in 
. If^-b^s 9^.08s the ridges; ;dlQwin|; tbe^i ^ smsU^ quantity of dung» 
about \^ carts to the acre. 

After the potatoes are dug, the ridges are brought to the< same form 
aabefore, by clearing the division-furrows^ and sliding down the edges 
of thala^y-be^ joasnot tpbury t^e nt^murtd 4Uif(iQe« This is done 
i|^18f, per acre. N«];t spring, early o^ts are sowui a:pd harrowed in 
with a light harrow drawn by two men, who will harrow one l.-iburth 
acre in a day. To prepare for a second crop of oats, the ridges are dug 
aeross, and the division-furrows cleared out; which costs from 1/. ta 
\L 6t. Pier acrCi Two pr three more crpps of oats are tomfitimes takeo 
^hich is not considered as the best nuvusitgement), and rye^gfaas, or soit, 
grass, sown with the last for hay. 

Such is the efifedl of lime in consolidating moss, when drained to a 
proper temperature of moisture, that often after the second, and always 
after the third year, the ground can be ploughed with howy within two 
Inputs of the division-furrows. .; ' 

The potape crop does more than pay the oipense, and the pasture, 

when laid down in grass, is estimated at 1 /. 5/. per acre. The JUswnt 

mentions a farmer who ][iad improved fiye acr^ of moss wh^ only lour 

' pars of hi^ leswe wer^ tp run, and intended tf> improTC five xQore th«. 

next 
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that a considerable quantity might be recovered from the 
sea at the head of many of our bays. A work of' this 
kind was begun many years ago at Ardmucnish Bay ; 
but a great storm having demolished the dike before it 
was far enough advaxicecl t6 encounter it, the undertaker 
was discouraged, and the project was abandoned. An 
estimate of the expense of recovering a traft of land from 
the head of Lochgilp, was lately taken by Mr. Macneil ; 
but it may be doubted whether it would be a profitable 
purchase. Campbelton Bay could be made to part with a 
few acres at an easier rate, if the towfi should be strai- 
tened for room ; but the expense might exceed the value 
for any other purpose. 

With regard to waste grounds that are ioczfdhit 4f 
cultivation, boc^«rril adapted fdr piailitiiii^f.eaoitgh lu«i 
been suggested in the preceding Chapter. Both UBisa 
together, hold out siich room for improvemeiity and sudi 
ph>spe£b of advantage, as no calculatton can come Up 
t6. The great impdrtance of these sttb|e£b may cAcxtBC 
the length at which they have been hai&dled. The f^Ia- 
cipal design of these pager is, to suggest wfa«t may iiSA 
ought to be done for the ilnprovemetit of the cofin6y# 
although there may be no prospeiQ: of its bdog done^ terf 
soonr. 



iketx yfesct, ^«tf 6My thiti ^re' td ttiAy it^6iA aftiy 6dpes of id bAeing 

rttMsWecL A sttriT ^nim mm ^ foiMd thii ItrndT 6t itafrtHr^deA ^Vf 

pFb£eabie. 
In a statement given of the expense and profit of impforing aa en* 

closure of eig£t acres, the' result 'w, for each acre, 

Gate th6 am fAar(aL po&rde Odp), - * £.6u. 7 
■^' ! ■ I sagdniT yettf ^oaes), - - • • 4 3 O 

»■ thSfd year ditto, - - > -^ • 3 IS 8 

After vfikh it wiU lett for paature for U St,y» acn. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 



SECT. I. — iDBAINING. 

I 

DRAINING, together with enclosing, must be the 
foundation of all improvement in this county. Our arable 
and improvable lands lie, for the most part, at the foot 
of hills, frbm. which they are perpetually fed with undeiw 
water. • Where the ground is of a loose gravelly texture^ 
this water is constantly oozing out where it can get the 
rcfdidiest vent, and forms that' cold and spouty soil, ia 
wbi<h vegetation is retarded, if not destroyed, by its chilK 
-Where the ground is of a spongy and tenacious nature^ 
this under-water forms it into mosses, marshes, and wet 
iQseadows^^ bogs^. which can never be turned to much 
account until this water, or superfluous moisture, is drained 
o£ . . 

.. The first step towards draining is, to intercept this water 
which comes from the higher grounds, by a deep ditch, 
which may generally be direfted so as to answer at the 
same time for a fence. From this ditch the water is to he 
condufted to another large ditch or jnaster-drain. This 
ditch may also^erve for an enclosure, or subdivision to 
the lower grounds. It should be drawn where the ground 
is lowest, and be of a sufficient depth to admit the water 
from the other drains which are to be made in the field^ 



to fall into It, These drains should be parallel to the 
upper ditch, or nearly so : that is> they should run across 
the declivity of the ground, as otherwise they would be 
of no service. Their distances and depth must, in a 
great measure, depend upon the nature of the ground.. 
The distances between the drains must always be the less, 
in proportion as the declivity of the ground is the greater*. 
In ground that h nearly level, a drain draws water from 
both sides, but in steep ground, it draws very little but 
from the upper side. The bottom of an upper drain 
should be horizontal, or level, with the surface of the 
next drain below it. The line of this drain may, there- 
forej be easily gueiss^d by the eye, or more exadUy fixed> 
by holding ereA in your hand a stick, whose length is 
equal to the depth of the drain, and descending till a line 
stretched from the lower surface edge of the drain above 
to the top of the stick, shall appear to be level. At i 
much greater distance than this you cannot safely make; 
your drains. Even this may sometimes be too much* 
Inground nearly level, and*^ a tenacious or spongy na- 
ture, such as clay or moss, a rood, or from 16 to 18 feet, 
inay be a sufficient distance. .... 

In gravelly soil, where the water comes easily to the 
surface, it is enough to make drains about 30 inches deep, 
so that, when finished, they may be out of the reach of 
the plough or spade. But in moss or clay, it may be 
necessary to go deeper, as you cannot come to the source 
of the evil till you reach sand or gravel. If you cannot 
always submit to the expense of going so deep (which it 
would be best to do), you must at least, here and there^ 
pierce or tap the b6ttom of the drain witH a three inch 
augur, a sharp stake, or some such instrument, so as to 
reach the sand through the intervening clay or imper- 
vious stratum, and give the under-water a sufficient vent, 

to 
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to come upi or to let the upper-water down to the porous 
stratum. Into each of these holes there should be thrust 
a bush, to keep them from being filled up with mud. 
. A very ordinary degree of judgment and penetratictti^' 
may lead one to discover where the sjnrings, or under-watcr> 
which poison any ground, are likely to be found in tbt 
greatest quantity; and one drain in that place, with 
abundant tappings, may supersede the necessity of mzxkf 
others. In thus finding and carrying off the water at its 
source, lies much of the skill of draining *. 

f The celebrated drainer, Mr. Elkiiioton, atemty £rom the notices 
g^Tcn of hit art» to take chiefly this method. He connden, first, whether 
the wet be owing to tpringi issuing from the higher ground, or to a 
i;eiierally moist and ooaing bottom. If to the first of these dts^ A^ 
dnin is cat through the eye of the spring, or rather a Uttle higher fhaii 
the 9St€t of the water is visible. If there appear to be seVeral spfii^, 
the drain is cut in such a dire^on as to do most execution, by catchiog 
the greatest possible number of springs. But if the ground is generally 
tetit,«nd BO tptkig appears, the judgment u exercised in considering; 
tem the natiare of the ground, whene the water is most Kkely to b^ 
found. After a line with a gentle iaik U pitched upon, Mr. ZLTifsxrroit 
4>egins his drain at the lowest end, proceedii^ upwards to the place 
Aispe^ed. After the drain is sufikiently advanced, an attempt is made 
by boring, to discover the spring. The borer if in the shape of a large' 
Wttgatp two and a half, or three iniches in dCaafteier. It Is made of dif- . 
ferent lengthi, which scnsw one upon another. The upper part b one 
inch squarei It is turned by two men, who have each an iron bar or 
handle, fitted in one end to the square part of the borer. If the attempt 
is successful, so that in consequence of the boring, the Water issues in a 
sufficient quantity, this part of the business i6 ccnipleted ; otherwise the 
drain is carried forward, and the trial b]f boring repeated till it sue* 
ceeds ; when the water boiU up like a fountain, and is conveyed away in 
a covered strone drain. It is incredible what a large tradl a few of 

aese drains will dry, vriien the source of the water is discovered, as it 
dom £uls to be, on the first or second attempt by Mr. £i,KiNOToir» 
though it may sometimes be as k>w as £rom IS to 18 feet front the soiv 
face, according to the thickness of the difierent itntumi which lie over 
the sand or gravel where the water lodges* 

Drains 
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Drains should not have too great a folU which would 
wear the bottom^ and make the sides fall in. The water 
should be made to run freely, oot to rush violently. 

Where the ground is very soft, the drain must be made 
by degrees^ allowing the edges to part with their water^ 
and contract a firmness after one stratum or spit ia takea 
Qut, before the taking out of another. Without this, the 
sides, by their weight of water and softness, will be apt 
to fall in and meet, before the work is finished. 

Drains ire either open or covered, and executed in 

various ways in diflferent parts of the county. Where 

there is any considerable quantity, particularly of surface 

water, open drains are the surest ; and they should be 

made with perpendicular sides, in order to keep the water 

within narrow bounds. But in the land that is but iao« 

derately wet, it is better to make open drains in the form 

of a broad furrow, shelving so gently on the sides as to 

allow a cart to pass over them. The land will then have 

the appearance of large ridges, sloping gently from the top, 

to the drains or furrows on each side. If the groimd is 

first planted with potatoes in the las;y-bed way, and every 

second or third furrow sloped in this manner, after the po« 

tatQes are dug, and the parings thrown back into the fur« 

row in the middle} and the top of the ridge raised, the 

work may be performed at a very trifling expense. Of 

these, as well d^ of other kinds of drains, there are maiij 

which are executed.in the completest style about Invent 

ray, and are now finding their way into all parts of the 

county. In all level grounds, opea drains, thus gentlj 

sloping on the sides, are found to be the best. 

Covered (or hollow) drains are of dififerent kinds, ac« 
cording to the nature of the ground, and the materials 
that may be found most convenient for making them« If 
stones^ and . especially flags, are at hand, the best and 

most 
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most durable drains arc those which are laid with flag* 
at the bottom, built with stones at the sides, then covered 
with flags at top, some small stones over and about the 
flags, and then a layer of heath or rushes, or a sod with 
the green side undermost, for covering all, before the 
drain is filled and levelled. This construftion answers 
well for a larger drain, which receives a considerable 
quantity of water from other lesser drains or conduftorsi 
But if the ground is firm, and neither the fall nor quantity 
of water great, the flagging of the bottom may not be ne- 
cessary. The lesser drains may be made with any stones 
on each side, and others over then>, so as to leave about 
&x inches -square of an interval. They should then be 
filled up, for some inches, with small stones, and covered 
and levelled as above. 

When only small stones are at hand, the drain may be 
made narrow at bottom, and th6 ittones thrown in at 
random for a foot thick, and covered as before. This 
will clear' the ground of stones as well as drain it. 
• If chanrielly gravel, or coarse sand be more convenient, 
the drain may be made to terminate at the bottom in a 
narrow angle, and filled up with five or six inches of 
such stuff, through which the superfluous moisture will 
find its way. 

In stiff clay soils, where there are no stones, drains may 
be made, thus narrowing to a point at the bottom, and a 
rope of straw, rushes, or heath, three or four inches dia- 
meter, laid along it, and immediately covered with the 
matter that was dug out. In 12 or 18 months the straw 
will rot and melt away, the clay above it will be consoli.- 
dated, and a durable arch or pipe will remain for the 
course of the water*. 

In 



* I'lie followihgis another mode of making the pipe-drain. THc drain 
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' 111 moss^ or other ground that suits it, ihe turf dram is 
often the most convenient^ and always the cheapest. It 
is made by digging out two or three spits, according to 
the depth of the moss ; and then, with a narrow spade 
tapering to a point ' (or even with a common peat spade), 
the last spit i^ dug out of the middle, so as to leave a 
shoulder on each side. Across this is laid the turf that 
was cut off the top, or any other thick and tough sod of 
a suitable length, with the green side under; after which 
the stuff that was dug out is turned in and levelled. 

If broom, furze, heath, or brushwood may be easily got, 
the drain may be made wider than this at bottom,- filled 
iijp for 16 or 18 inches with these materials ; and over 
them a layer of turf or sod as before. The bushes will 
last the better if put in green. If dry, they will soon 
decay. - » 

As the parts of moss ' or peat-earth, when once tho- 
roughly dried, will not easily unite 'and cohere again, it is 
best to make such drains in the driest months, and not to 
turn in, upoti the turf,, the matter that was dug out, until 
it is well dried ; as after that the water will easily filtelr 
through it into the drain; whereas, if turned in imme- 
diately, and before it has had time to dry, the parts will 
soon reunite, and by their sponginess retain the water, or 
condu^ it over the drain, instead of allowing it to fall in. 
Upon this principle, it deserves to be tried, whether ia 



IS dug to die necessary depth, and narrowed in the bottom^ in which 
is laid a straight and smooth pole, six inches diameter ^t one end, and 
five at the other; with a ring fattened in the thickest end; The clay, or 
toughest part of the contents of the trench^are first thrown in* and thei| 
the remainder, after which it is trod firmly down* By means of a rope 
fastened to the ring, the tree is drawn out to within a foot or two of th6 
small or hinder end', and the same operation is^ repea^d.' Atcmmi tf 
J)rammg,^Q.^ IGd. - - - - .', i I - /*. 1 L Ji 'J. . . C* 

the 
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the want of other materials, moss mity be drained by 
only casting peats out of the drains, drying these peats as 
for fiieU and then tnmmg them in, with all their drossy 
into the drain. 

Every kind dF drain should be at least from 30 to SS 
inches deep, so that when finished, it may be out of the 
xeach of the spade or plough. 

In covering a drain, one should always begin at the top^ 
iothat any mud which gathers may be easily cleared 
downwards. If he proceeded in the contrary dire&ion^ 
d&e drain would be choked before he could be done 

If the ground is to be formed into ridges, they should 
have a proper -descent, and be in a direction somewhat 
contrary to the drains, so that the one may help the 
other 'f the one carrying off* the surface, and the other 
the under-water. ^ 

The expense of draining must always vary with the 
varying circumstances of ground and materials* Turf 
drains may cost in general from 2L to 3/. and stone drains 
from S/. to 4/. an acre, at six yards distance. But this 
expense will, be commonly repaid in. the course <^ three 
or four years, and an acre of such ground is of more value 
ever after, than three or four acres, or even more, in their 
natural state* So that the profit of draining and improving 
knd, is vastly greater than that of buying more. The one 
is obtained for three or four years purchase^ the other not 
under 25 or 30. Where ground can be planted with 
potatoes in the lazy-bed way> and the materials for making 
drains in every second or third furrow easily got) whether 
turf or stone, all the expense will probably be paid by the 
potatoe crop itself. Is it possible in any other way, to lay 
out a little money to so much advantage ? 

Some soils have no depth to admit, nor under-water 

to 
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to require draining, yet are so spongy or tenadons as to 
retain ivtt in their sBrfi^ei and of course aite so cold, that 
neither com, nor any grass, except a little of the coarser 
kind^ iirill grow on them. Soch ground may be cured by 
a coat of drift «|nd spread an inch or two thick on the top^ 
and then plosghcd down*. If this is not easily go^ 
gnrrd, which is {nxibably in their under stratum, wiH be 
found a correAive $ for most lands have dieir correflivesl 
in thm under- stratumst The land may- be feiined into^ 
the shape of ridges, covered with a coat of this under 
stratum from the furrows on either side. When the 
bnd is pulverized a little by tillage, the water wHl ooze 
Aaroa^ till it reach this sand or gravel, whidt will allow 
k tafikrate down into the forrowsi 

Spei^ gprounds of this kind, lying on a declivity, airf 
unfit for cultivation, may have thftkr pasture greatly mendi* 
ed by f u rrows drawn obliquely across^ them with the 
plough or spade, at proper distances,, and with a little 
descent, having the sod turned out- on the lower side. 
These fiuTows^ or little open dnun% seeasily madoi would 
not Gnfy h^ to cure the groimd of hs chil^ but might 
serve also as sluices fi»r watierii^ it, in situations capaUe 
of that great improvemeatf. ' 

*• Comaum nnd may b^ applied to stiff day, as well as to toug^ and 
tenacious moss. It hdps to wann all sucbscnls, to make them mors 
open-aadtloosei and mow fit for ^gge ta t i on. 

f Oo sh^ei^paitares of a tpsogy siir&ce and-neariy lerd* the ioBiaw^ 
ingiimple mode of carrying off the surface water* by means of astrooig 
common phmght may be easily effeded : * After turning up the fbr- 
^ rows through the hollow parts of the Md where die water Is apt to 

* sragnatg, lee a mim with »ipade pew off Ae loose eoil^ieeTOg the s^ 
» Atf gntyAle. aboot ttoa igchss tfaick» and then tonriiig it back into 
^ tfa|tfiaiza3Rr>.widlithegraasiideup»aabefiore. By this a canal of three 
^. or^Mrinphcswillbeleft inthelMttbm of thelbrrow.tuflk^ 

* charge a conaidenble qutntity of watert vdiich will lead^ fulMide 
**^i8C0'il^^ ^lRMBr^4MUil|pitep»t67« 

•BCT. 
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SECT* II.— K>F PARING AND Bl}fiNINd^« 

A FEW in this county h^ve tried paring and burnings 
but to no great extent ; and they soon saw cause to give 
it up. .The heat pf the ashes, made the ground exert itself 
to produce one or two tolerable crops^ and some dwariSsK 
white clover where it did not grow before } but its 
strength was soon exhausted^ ands it was found difficult 
to bring it again to good order. 

In shallow soil, this practice must be niinous, as it con- 
sumes too much of its staple. Even in deep mosses , it is 
far &om being always proper, as the best soil is that 
which is uppermost, within the reach of the influence of 
the sun and air, and most replete with vegetable sub- 
stances. It is preposterous therefore to destroy the best^: 
in order to get at the worst. If the surface is toqgh and 
matted, it is better to reduce and conre£t it by the appli- 
cation of lime, if it can be procured at an easy i:ate. 

If paring and burning is at any time advisable, it would 
seem to be after the upper stratum of a deep moss is ex- 
hausted by tillage, when it might be proper tpburn it, in 
order to get at fresh soil that may be more adapted to the 
purposes of vegetation. But even in this case, it might 
be better to carry away the exhausted surface to cover any 
contiguous field of sand, clay, or ground of any other 
quality opposite to that of moss 3 as it is found that any 
soil is greatly improved by mixing with it any other, of a 
different kind. Though both be barren by themselves^ 
they may become fertile by being compounded. 

As the praftice of paring and burning, however, has' 
its advocates, and as ashes are undoubtedly a powerfuj 
manure, it is probable that the failures complained of» 
have been owing in some measure to injudicious manage-^ 
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hieiit) esjiecialiy when tried on deep mosses. AH mossed' 
are better adapted for gnisst than for corn cr6ps> which 
soon exh^st them^ if they are not kept in good heari b^' 
manvrCf and a proper rotation. If, therefore, instead of' 
taking three coi-n cix>ps front such land^ as is often done^ 
only one, c^ at most two, white crops were taken, atid the 
ground laid doWn with grass-seeds, it might have an- 
swered well. The commdn Way of bringing in mos^' 
ground, is by planting it with potatoes in the la2y<^4>63^ 
way } after which the grass-seed^ should be sown nHth' 
the first or second crop of oats that shbiild Be taken ; df ' 
perhaps sd wn alone, withchit any oats at all. By thite ttilC- ' 
hagementj thete is reason to believe that the iin{ri-OV<iifiiehl^ 
would tt €6nsiderable^ and the melioration in the p^stdrie' 
theaply gained I as the expend of parfi]^ and' bunftii^^ 
Irbiild be paid by the pdtatoe crop. 

The burning, should be done in cahn weather, and' 
lirhen the clods ai^e not sd dry as to burn fiercely^ 
CMT too niuchs The fire should be sniGftherH'(as is done 
in charririg wdod), the snioke kept in as much as possible» 
and the clods not So much burtied as pulverized. The . 
soot, as well as the ashes, would be thus preserved, and" 
the principle of vegetation not so much destroyed. 
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^fiw parts cff the kmgdom have more advantage fi-om 
hatural manure, than this county. Our great extent of 
sea-coast furnishes a va^t variety of sea^waare, shell-sand^ 
and oysteisshell banbL We abtand almost everf 
uriiere with UoMtone) and sit niari'(wfaich is of \&t 
tame nature) isr freqttemly flMbtf^ sn countrib which 
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abound with limestone, there is reason to believe thaft^ 
when our farmers shall know better what marl is, and, 
what its value, it may be discovered in many places where 
it has not yet been found. As yet it has been very little 
sought for, and very little used when found*. On the 
Duke of Argyle's property, about five or six miles from . 
Cambelton, there is a great quantity of marl, of which 
feurmers that were near it made some use above thirty, 
years ago, and afterwards gave it up, till within these two 
or three years that they have tried it again. Bat novr, 
as formerly, they seem to be rather disappointed in th^ir . 
expeAations. This may be owing to their laying it on .. 
top sparingly, to their ploughing it down in a crude state^ . 
without allowing it to lie a year on the sward ; and to 
their laying it, not on old ley, to which it would do, 
most good, but on poor run-out soil, which required 
more the application of cow's dung, or some such oily 
manure, than any calcareous stimulus. 

As marl (like lime) afts chiefly as a stimulus, if the* 
ground is not kept in good heart by applying dung, and . 
observing a proper rotation of crops, it will soon exhaust . 
It. Marl should be laid on the sward before the winter 
frosts, which will make it fall and mix with the ground^ . 
on which depends much of its effeA. 

Orthc vast benefit of marl, when applied judiciously, 
there can be no doubt. Farmers should, therefore, be di- 
refted to look for it every where f, and told that it may be 
known by the ifermentation raised in it by a little vinegar. 

* i. e. on the Continent. It is much used in the Island of Lismore. 

f •« Marl may be looked for in places where the ground rises from a 
■* hollow on all sides but one, and where more water is observed to spring* 
*^ from the ground than what is seen to enter it. By attending to these 
** two observations, a great deal of trouble may be saved in tke course- 
« of searching for marl" Stat, Ace, Vol XVII, p. 471. 
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Tb induct them to use it when found, they should know 
that it excels all other manures, and that a field in condi- 
tion to receive it, and once well covered with it, needs 
hardly any more manure, under a proper rotation, during 
the currency of a 19 years lease. Of our small carts 
about 150 should be laid on an acre*. Like lime, it does 
the better of lying on the sward a year or two before it 
is ploughed down, that it may incorporate with the earth, 
arid rot and ferment the sward. Dung too, as is the case 
with lime, will greatly add to its effeft, especially on poor 
exhausted land. When both are well incorporated with 
the soil, by one or two ploughings, the benefit is im- 
mense. The English farmer is so sensible of this, that 
he often marls an acre of ground at the expense of from 
10/. to 20/. But then it gives him little more trouble 
for 20 years, and the effeft is visible^even for 40* As 
few with us may be able or willing to begin with such 
spirit, where marl may be found, it may be proper to 
observe, that a less quantity at first, and again repeated, 
will answer the purpose tolerably well, although it would 
be better to do the work to purpose at first. 

Lime has been long used as a manure f in this coun- 
try •, but not yet so much as it ought. In many places, 
farmers who have both the lime and the peats to bum it 
almost at the door, and who could therefore manure an 

acre 

* To carry it easily to a distance, it might be first burnt in a ktla or 
brick oven. 

f Whether lime produces its e£fedb as a manure, as a stimulus, as a dis- 
solvent of vegetable substances, or as an attradker of oily particles, &c. 
from the -atmosphere, is matter of dispute among philosophers^ but of 
11 ttle moment to the former, if it only mends his crops. Probably it z£ts 
in these various ways. From the weight of lime when newly burnt, and 
the additional w^ght whicK it acquires after being for some time ex- 
posed to the air, some curious calculations have been made of the nmn- 
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acre for 30 or 40 shillings, seldom think of Qsiftg it. S0 
inattentive are many of them to their own interest in thi» 
respejt^ that landlords are sometimes obliged to make if 
a covenant^ that they shall burn a certain quantity of lune. 
But in Kintyre> where they are become fully sensible of 
its good effefts, this is no longer necessary. The far^* 
sners on the Duke of Argyll's estate^ especially, begia tq 
consider a draw-kiln as a necessary appendage to every 
farm. A small kiln of this kind is scooped out and builf 
in the face of a hill at a trifling expense, and requires n<^. 
skiore than luk ^ the fuel which used to be spent in the 
temporary turf-kilns raised on the field where the lin^r 
was to be spread. The shape of these kilns nearly re- 
sembles that of an inverted bottle. It must be ob^crfedp 
that, where lime is most used in this county, they seldom 
lay it on to a sufficient quantity ; which, on new, stroBgy 
or dayey soil, ought not to be less than 120 Winchester 
bushel» ef sheltKme, or 'about three times as much o£ 
slaked lime, to the acre. The first may be about 20, the 
ether about 60 of our ordinary carts *• Land that ha9 
been once sufficiently lined, ought not to have jt repeated 
for 15 or 16 years after; nor ought it then to have muck 
n^ore than half the former quantity. 

Land that is warm, light and loose, and already well 
pulverized, has Uttk need of lime, aad ought not to get 
much of it : neither osght any land that is^ poor and 



f>er of tons weight thsu attn&ed to an acre, by the quimtity of quick or 
thell-lime suffiicient to coiw it. Hendr lime is^ found to- have the efie^ 
of increasing tbe depth of tht toil. It alto renders it lieit retentive of 
water. 

* When lai4 tn in tmaff (ftpuofUtiet, at difitrem tuofn, the <dCe^ of the 
one is lost before the other comes to its akL and neither of tbckn can do^ 
much good, b^ng too sqiaB 10 excite » teif)>tnfsrioi^ ipjii^tt tlu^ b^ 
halves will never answer wclL 
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mich exhausted. AU these lands require cking more 
than lime, as the strong land requires lime more tha& 
dung. Each kind of land should therefore have chieflfi 
though not solely, the kind of manure which it most 
needs'*. From want of attention to these circumstances 
some lands have been hurt by lime. 

Any land that is wet should be well drained before ft 
is limed, as otherwise the lime can be of no service to it. 
Neither indeed could any other manure, as the water 
would effefiually check every tendency to fermentation/ 

Whether lime should be laid on hot from the Idln, at 
after it has been long exposed to the air and become 
effete, is a question about which farmers are not agx^d*^ 
a proof, perhaps, that the difference is not remarkabte. 
Lime hot from the kiln, and harrowed in with the grain 
on the seed-furrow, after the ground was Well manured 
before, has been found to produce excellent crops here* 
In this manner it is thoroughly mixed with the soil, and 
kept from going too deep in the furrow, as happens 
when it is laid on the sward and immediately pr6tighed 
down, which is too often the case. When it is spread on 
the sward it should be at l^t a year, if not two or thrciev 
before the ground is turned up. In the mean time, the 
grass would be greatly meliorated, the lime would be in- 
corporated with the soil, and the sward rotted and tunied 
to manure } so that the farmer would be iamply paid for 
the interest of his money, both in liis grass and corn. 
Besides, by lying thus exposed to the air, the lime would^ 
become fully saturated with whatever oils or substances 



* Jn gronndi which have no natural call for a particnlar kind of m;l-> 
sure in preference to another, it will be proper frequently to vary the 
manure. A change oi manure may be as propct ju a cKiui^ of seed* 
Nature seems to deUght in ehenfe. 
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it attra£U from the atmosphere^ and havt their acMitioiuil 
virtue superadded to its own *. 

Farmers, would find their advantage still more in it, if 
they would apply lime to the land oftener than they do, in 
the way of compost j especially in light shallow soils ex^ 
hausted by long croppings, which need staple as well as 
manure to repair their waste. A compost of earthy moss, 
du^g, scourings of ditches, old earthen dikes, weeds (bci- 
fore they ^ed), or ^ many pf these materials as could 
easily be got, mixed in stratums with lime made in the 
summer, allowed to ferment till the end of autumn, then 
|ni^4 s^d turned oyer once or twice before it would be 
used in spring, — this wpuld mal^e the manure go twice as 
far as at present, and largely repay the additional expense 
and trouble* X^me should always be slaked before it is 
used in composts* 

Now th^t the duty is happily taken off coals carried 
CO^twise, would all farmers and proprietors who could 
xonveniently get them, allow themselves to make more 
use of them for fuel, and ei^ploy the time which used to 
be consumed on peats, in draining and making compost 
manqres, this would keep in their pockets those larger 
sums which now go for meal, and enable them to rear 
more cattle, and of a better kind. These things will 
come round in time. A few will be wise enough to set 
the example } and many, it is hoped, will follow it. 



♦ -It is certain, however, that lime, when harrowed in hot, and imm^v 
diately from the kiln, as mentioned above, has a more quick effect Lime 
in receiving the first moisture after it is burnt, undergoes a fermentation, 
and it is certainly bfest that this process should go on in the ground, ra^- 
ther than out of it, as it will greatly help to loosen and pulverize it. 
V^n, therefore, lime is laid on red land, and not on the sward, it thonld 
^ quickly as possible be spread and harrowed in hot from the kiln, th« 
fiuming pf whiph shpuld be so timed as to meet the season when- the 
groun4 is in proper order and reading to reo^ve it. 

Sca-wayci 
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Sea-ware^ along all our coast is much used as a mantirey 
though not always valued so much as it ought. ' Its ef- 

f 

fe6^ is not so lasting as that of dung ; nor is it so -great 
when laid on in winter as in April or May, when ii !t 
riper and more impregnated with salts *. What coihes 
ashore during summer, after the ground is sown, the more 
careful farmery gather into heaps, or spread otL tey* 
grounds. In either way it turns to little account.* Mftch 
of the heap melts away, and much of what is ispread diei 
and shrivels to nothing. ' If mixed with earth, moss, fidrAs^ 
weeds, &:c^ in a compost', it would produce a qukk akid 
strong fermentation^ and all its juices would be preservtiL 
This is the way to make'the most of this great gift oiTw^ 
vidence ; and the farmer and cottager both shoiyki thtti 
increase their store of manure. ' ''- 

Shell-sand found in many of our bays, has been Icmg 
used as a manure for com and meadow lands, Whkh it 
greatly meliorates. By this manure not only the quaA^ 
tity of grass is greatly increased, but its quality also 
mended. It answef s well oh any soil, but particularly cm 
stiff clay, and oh mossy and spongy laiid, as (besides itt 
effeft as a manure) it destroys the tenacity of their parts^ 
and helps to pulverize the one and drain the other. Its 
value as a manure depends on the proportion which tht 
shell bears to the sand \ which in some places is greater 
and in others less. The best sand is found on some of the 
islands, particularly in Oronsay, from which it is fre- 
quently carried to the continent. Perhaps this is the 
best and cheapest manurbthat we have for hay*meadows. 
There is also a bank of good sand on £lan*Davar, at the 



* Assaltisagoodinaiuir£,se$i-water (Qf^7hicha^JOQ^i])&al)u»heI 
of salt) has been also recommended. It promotes putrefaddon, an4 mi^ 
be applied to peat-earfh, dung-heaps, and composts wi^ advantii^. ' 

* p 4 mouth 
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«^nx]th of Campbekon hiutbour. The shores of KUfipan 
J9I Cowaly also abound h(x sheU^san^L Even feaHond^ 
frb^ch does not appear to have a^y m:(tiire of sbells, it 
^il|i4 to be beneficial, espepallytp jaaoes or ^lay gfounds : 
Soine of tbc farmers in Kintyre apply it to snch lands 
fiitb gmt advantage* On f be shore of Pun^^verty^ in 
Kintyre, ai^ in some other pU^ces, some coral 91 throve 
$fik09P I wbich proves an ea^cellent and lasting n^uinrcii 
twt tjbc quantity js 40$ ^ ccHisiderable a^ tp be i>f an j 
fsmtt^wc service. 

. :in JjQ^ Tarbert tbeic is ^ iq^en^ quantify of 
tpUfidihtnh fdmost unmixed with ^ny s^m^Ji vben the 
ibfO ItJratnm above them is reipoved. The extei^f pf thi^ 
fat<)Pislung pia95 of shells is unknowp ^ but it is probably 
it can never be exhausted* A yast traA of improyeaUe 
|DPOr)#h land in t^e neighbourhood poay soqie ti^ie o? 
f^he^ show f bi^t Frovid^^e did not place this fund of 
OMAy^'C in vain so near it* For such mopifidi heathy 
gropnd these sea«$hells are the fittest manure ; but thdf 
me ought not tp be ^on^n^ to' it* .In order to make the 
f irriage the lighter, and the effeA the quickpr, perhaps it 
jvouM be ifrorth while to bum them firsts as is som^tfinies 
lione to marl* The kiln plight be made with one or 
two eyes runniqg into it about half-way at the bottom, 
with some j^s or stores rudely arch^ over them, the 
hiln then fill^ with shells, and fed with fire for a day or 
two, as might be found pecess^* Lime is burned in 
this way in the spa^ of from twqi to three dajr^ j and shells, 
already in a ipould^ing state, . wo\ild take much less both 
^ lioie and fuel- The operation would npt be hipfiered 
by the tides, as these shells are found also under the sur<» 
bee of some of the fields beyond the se^'mark.. 

^tratums of these oyster-shdls are alsp tp be found a^ 
th^ bj^ 9f XfQcIv-^olispori^ \ bu^ there (so slow is the 

prog^jpss, 
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jpregrefis of Improvement !) they have not yet begun to 
use them as a manure. Probably the time is not distant 
when these shells will becon^e an article of commerce^ and 
Ik carried at least along all t}ie shores of Kintyre *• 

The quantity of animal dung colleAed in our farm* 
^ards is not so great s|s it mighty owing to our in^ittentiiMi 
in furnishing Our cattle with Utter in winter, and in col- 
leAing weeds in summer. Str^w is so scarce in most 
places, that| until we shall have }eamed to raise more of 
jgreen crops, n^uch of it cannot be spared for litter. But 
where ferns abound| they would aiuwer the purpose 
^ well, and should there£Dre be carefully laid up in their 
withered state in autoflm^ when they are not cut green 



* The foUowing: extratSt from the Statistical Account of the parish of 
ICtrkmalireck, in Gallo^^aj, may show pepple here in what fsriwation 
^his kiqd of n^aure is l^el4 elsewhere. ^ The principal mamire used 
^ for improving jand is sea-shells, of which there is an almost inexhausti- 
^* ble quantity, not only within the high-water mark on this side of Wi^ 
** ton Bay, but a|so in the dry land, several hundred yards item the 
f* fhoce. Tbesc shells are fiold at fivepence per tob, S5 of which issiflU 
^ dent for an acre; and proves a cheap and eicceUent manure, prcAsraUe 
** to either )ime or marL Many thousand tons of these shells are annu- 
f< ally carried (by vessels constantly employed in the business) all round 
f* the coast, and sometimes even to the Isle of Man. These shells have 

* been used with gr^t advants^ fbr the improvement of barren beathy 
f( land, insomuch, that many hundreds of acres in this parish, origiaaliy 
** not worth more than 2s. per acre, have been made worth frcm 10/ 
^ to 15/. per acre. Yet this, fike every other advantage that is easily 
*( attained, is not dqly pri^d: for upwards of 1000 acres in this parish, 
** though capable of cultivation, fie in a state of nature, covered witii 

* heath, aqd almost good for nothiiag. A little calculation might serve 
** to show l^dlords that on nothing could they lay out their money to 
f* so much advantage. As for a tenant, where he has only a lease for 19 

* years, and perhaps his -encouragement not great otherwise, it cannot 
^ lie expe^ed he should do much in the cultivation of barren land. The 
f ' tenant, however, might yttU lay these sheUi on land already cuki- 
f« Tate4.*' 

for 
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for manure ih summer*. Many use them both wkys | 
but more there are who negle^ them. 

More pains should also be taken to keep dunghills 
compaft and close, so as to make them ferment properly. 
More attention should likewise be paid to the stance of 
them 5 for they are sometimes placed so near the byre 
and stable doors, that the cattle must be continually wad- 
ing through them, to the great injury both of dung and 
cattle. Sometimes, too, they are injudiciously placed in 
hollows, and thereby kept so cold and wet as to prevent 
all fenpentation. If the stance is in a hollow, that hollow 
should every year be filled up with earth before any dung 
is laid down \ and this earth would be as good manure as 
the. dung itself, when fully saturated with its juices. If 
this is not done, a level spot should be chosen ; and at a 
little distance from it should be dug a trench, into which 
should be thrown straw, \Nreeds, earth, &c. to receive the 
washings or oo^ings from the dunghill. All the animal 
urine from th^ byre and stable should in like maimer be 
condu&ed to such pits by proper gutters. Chamber-lye, 
and soap-lye in times of washing, and the droppings of 
the cattle, and pth^ sweepings about the doors, should 
also be attended to, and added to the heap. Cattle that ^e 
housed should always be allowed, after being set up, to 
stand a little before they are turned out, in order to leave 
their dung, and not drop it about the doors, where it 
wopld turn to no account. — ^These observations may be 
thought too minute j but they are not unimportant : and 
the farmer should always remember, that adding to his 
manure is adding to his corn. 



* Id Sussex, they lay lip stacks o^ heath in the farm-yards for litter^ 
and it is found when rotten to makf {[ood duan^ Hpw easUy inight we 
thus increase our manure! 

As 
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' As dung must always be the principal manure of every 
farm, all possible care should be taken to increase its 
quantity and to mend its quality. Every thmg capaUe 
of being made dung should be thrown into the dunghilL 
The surface should be equally spread, and the sides 
compaftly gathered, the better to make it ferment and 
putrefy. This operation is necessary, in order to de- 
stroy the seeds of any weeds that may be mixed with 
dung, to rot any straw that may be in it, and to digest 
and pulverize the whole, so as to make it mix more inti- 
mately with the soil ; for on this depends not a little of. 
its good effeft. This process of fermentation is particu** 
larly necessary in horse-dung, as it is not so well digested 
as that of sheep and cow% which chew the cud. But it 
is the better of having other dung, or some cold materials 
mixed with it, as of itself it is so hot as to perspire aipd 
evaporate too much of its juices*. 

^ Dung should also be minutely broken and carefully 
spread, in order to incorporate and mix the more equally 
-with the soil ; which it does best when it is moist, and 
when the ground is best pulverized) before the seed is 
sown. Th^ practice of laying it unmixed in the bottom 
of potatoe drilb, cannot therefore be commended. 

The folding of cows and sheep upon fields in order to 
manure them,was, till of late, common over all this county^ 
but is now given up in mo^t parts of it. The praAice 
was certainly hurtful to the cattle in the extent to which 
it was carried on j for they were imprisoned there^ at 
night and noon, in all weathers, from May till November, 



- * Horse-dimg, ashes, and other hot manures, are best adapted fur cold 
lands; cow-dung, a(i4 such cold xpanures, for, land that is dry, wam^ 
and sandy. 
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W tin the field was dunged. On farms mostly arable^ 
itid under small stocks, perhaps it would be better ta 
moderate the custom than to give it up entirely, as many 
^ cur fields are so situated that they cannot be manured 
in any other way j and it would not- be wise to negleft 
them altogether. Even if pasture should be our chief 
clijeft, it is greatly promoted by bringing land at stated 
intervals under the plough, and laying it down again with 
new grasses. Cattle and sheep, those especially of the 
mtive biieed, if well fed and attended to, would not suffer 
intk:h by being folded at night in mild weather. Sheep 
^^etlally, might be of great benefit in this respect In 
many parts of England, the great purpose for which they 
kei?p these ^isefiil animals is, fov making them the carriers 
iof dung, especially in situations where the distance and 
iteei»>ess of the hills would not admit of their being 
inanured in any other way* For such a pufpose, our 
Highkoid teheed of sheep are well cultivated, and ou^ht 
to be cherished. They are light and hardy, and can 
^rith ease travel a mile or two for their food, and carry 
thdr dimg back to the fold. A flock of 100 sheep, with 
theii* Iambs, would^if well fed, manure about ^m acre of 
land in a fortnight*. To the rich store-mastier this may 
may be no objeft; but to the ordinary fanner, who would 
raite com for his family or for the market, it is a xnatter 
0f great . importancCt It is so especially in situations 
which admit of no other mode of mimoring, and which 
would soon be coviered with heath, if altogether uegleAed» 
It deserves ^Iso to be considered, that these high fields 



w^m^mtu 



' * In Wiitshrre, lOCX) sheep are allowed to maniirf about tliriee^bnrtlui 
of n statute acre per nigh^ B« ovr ilM^p are taoi to Uar^ ttor t^ mfA 

fed. 

may 
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may (besides their produ<fe) be of great use in giving a 
change of seed« In some parts of the county, the.elev»4. 
tion of one field above another, in the same fara>» may 
sometimes be near 1000 feet ; so that the difference bo« . 
tween.them in soil and climate, may be alpfiost a& great as. 
between one country and another. To this it may be 
owmg, that corn seed in the Highlands is tolerably good 
in some places where it has been very seldom changed* . 
Let us then give up no advantage that we have, l3Ut 
rather add to them all that we can. 

Moss, or peat-earth, is sometimes turned out on ley* 
ground in summer or early in autumn, and found* to be- 
beneficial ; especially when laid on thin Sandy or gravellf^ 
soiL Some give the ground a sprinkling of lime beforO' 
the mosa is laid on. Others take a better way^ by mis«v 
ing both with other materials in a compost^ where vtho)^ 
first undergo a fermentation. Three parts of moss and 
one of dung, with the addition of some slaked Ubm, wiU^ 
make a good compost. The heap should be- formed M-- 
top like the roof of a house, and covered with thin- t|n€' 
to make it cast the rain, as too much wet would impede*- 
the fermenting process. When moss is used by itselfi it 
should lie on the ground long enough to let it dryland • 
pulverize before it is ploughed down j for if it is buried- 
in its we^ spongy state, and in lai^e clods, it will retaia* 
its water^ and rather hurt than help th^ soil.- 

The dust of. dried peats, and the foundationg of pcvli' 
stacks, have been found an excellent manure for potafti^ 
but the ei^periments may not yet b^ so nuiBeroiisn as to 
enable one to recommend this manure boldly. If-on- 
fmther trial it shall be found to answer^ it may prbve of' 
great servi<;:e in a country wl^Jclv. aboiu^s.with^jWW i ma, 
j^eau ought then be cast for manure as well as fo&fiysi^ 

and 
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and the poor be enabled to raise a greater quantity ot pd-? 
tatoes*. 

As the parts of peat-earth, once thoroughly dried and 
separated, will not readily cohere again, they will, if plen- 
tifully laid on, help much to dry wet or spouty soil, and 
to destroy the tenacity of stiff clayey grounds. Perhaps 
' the chief virtue of this manure lies in being applied to 
the soil that best suits it. The natural defedt of any soil 
28 cured by mixing with it any other soil of opposite 
qualities ; as gravel or sand with moss or clay, and vice 
versa. Most soils have their cure in their own under- 
stratums. Clay commonly has sand under it, and moss 
coipmonly lies on sand or gfavel. Some of these under- 
stratums cast out of furrows upon the ridges, as pota- 
toes are covered in the lazy-bed way, would in many cases' 
greatly mend the surface soil. 

Lands which have a depth of soil, and are naturally 
good, but exhausted by long tillage, are wonderfully me* 
Iterated by trenching. The difference between doing this 
(a spit ^d a half deep) and ploughing, is so inconsider" 
able, that*the difference in one year's crop will generally 
rep^y it, and the effeft will be visible for many years 
after^ Besides the gain which the owner will derive from 
thus bringing fresh mould into action from time to time* 
it wiUiumish employment to the labouring poor, and so 
add pleasure to the profit. Ground that has been trenched . 
formerly may be done over again for SOs. or less, per 
^ ■ ■ li 

* Sinctf writing the above, I have met with strong recommendatiooAs of - 
dtk^liMttttre. It 18 much u$ed in different parts of Lancashire. They i 
cut the moss two or three feet deep, in small pieces as we do our peats ^ 
Ittd after it has got the summer's drought and the winter's frost, by 
wMch it ig Impregnated with vital air, they cart it away, and lay it on • 

, - acre j 
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acre; and what was never trenched, for double this^ or 
little more, according to the nature of the ground. 

When there are large turbaries or mosses, peat ashes 
might be made in great abundance in summer, and if 
kept dry so as to preserve their salts, would be a valuable . 
manure, applied as a top-dressing on dry lands in spring, 
at the rate of 15 or ^20 busheb to the acre. This would 
greatly mend the quantity and quality of meadow hay, * 
and would also answer well on strong dry clays. In many 
parts of England they carry this manure 15 or 20 miles, 
though we put no value upon it, because it is so easily 
obtained. Even the ashes made in a fanner's family 
throughout the year, though of little value when thrown 
on the dunghill, would be of great account if kept in a 
dry state till used in spring as a top-dressing to com, 
clover, or meadow ground. 

In short, every animal and vegetable substance what- 
ever, is capable of being converted into dung, and no- 
thing should be lost ; for, according to our homely pro- 
verb, " muck is the mother of the meal^chestP 

SEASON OF LAYING ON DUNG. 

The proper season for laying dung on meadow or ley 
grounds, is when they are bare, after being mowed or 
pastured, at any time from the beginning of July to the 
middle of September The sooner in the season it is laid * 
on the better J as then, the grass will spring the sooner 
through it, and save its substance from being washed 
away by the rain or incorporated by the sim. The greater 
heat of the season at that time too, and especially if it be 
moist cloudy weather when it is laid out, will make it 
fennent the sooner, and incorporate with the sward ; so • 
that it will produce in that very season a great increase* 
of grass. « 

On 
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On arable lands that are to be plonked beifere triiiftf,' 
the dung should be laid on as soon as possible "after thd 
crop is removed) in order to x^t thd stubUe and weedtf 
whik the sap is in them ; which will be K considerable^ 
addition to tfaoi dung, fhe soonef it is ploughed dowxr 
the better, as it would greatly suffef bybdng exposed 
to frosts or rain& It should notj if possiUej lie an« 
covered a single day. 

Jf dung cannot be laid on ley or meadow ih, tim^ to let 
the grass cover it, and on arable land in time to plough 
it down before winter, it is best in either case not to lay 
it. on till spring } as otherwise much of its virtue woul<$ 
be lost. In the meantime, if the farmer wishes to have' 
the carrying of his dung otit o^hand, it may be laM on 
the f^ld in which it is to be used, in an oblong heapy 
compa£lly made, and allowed to lie so till the warmth of* 
spring shall . mak/e it ferment ; iihmediately after "whith 
it should be rninutely spread, and ploughed dow^ 
as soon as possible, and before its heat and jufices havK^ 
had time to evaporate^ Dung, if kept long aftei' its fer* 
mentation is over, will lose much of its virtues. 

As our cattle are poorly fed in winter, their duiig is 
poor of course ; so that the grotmd should have the 
greater quantity laid on, to make up fox' its defe£k in 
quality* It is best to manure no dxore than can be ib*» 
nured well. 



The destroying of weeds by fallowing, drSling, h^nd* 
hoeing, and hand^weediiig, b a very essential part of 
isurming. But with us it is woefully negleAied, except in 
the case of potatoc crops and flax, and a little that b done 

in 
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III puUnig thistles out of the growing coM in siinidi^r. 
Few of our fields have «ver been under a £dloW i stiid 
taiany of them never uilder a drilled or hoed crop. It 
may well be supposed, therefore^ that they are generally 
very foul } which is indeed the case. The weeds make 
sometimes the bulkier part of the crop. How much 
better iirould it be t6 fallow a ditty field one year, and to 
have double the Usual crop in the next ? In poor fields^ 
which nevdr conie Under a drilled crop, there is no other 
way of destroying quicken-grass, wild mustard, wilc^ 
marigold, and other annuals with which those fields^ 
abound. Without this <^ some drilled crop, abundance 
of manure will only give abundance of Weeds. 

Many of our fields, when left out to rest, abound in 
large weeds, especially ragwort and thistles. As these 
have winged seeds, one :^eld will poison a dozen ; and' 
according to the pi^overb, ** One year*s jeeding is seiMsn 
*^ yeof^i weeding^* A few farmers, and but a few, are 
at pains to cut them down in July, before they seed, by 
which they not only clean the ground, but add to their 
manure. Might not every herd have a weed-hook*, and 
a small bribe, for cutting down every large weed he may 
happen to meet with ? Most of these large weeds, if^ 
cut at the surface when in Woom, would bleed to death* 
It is to be hoped that every farmer will soon see the ad- 
vantage of converting weeds to manure.;^ and remember 
that if he tolerates the weeds, he must want the corn ^ a^ 
they Cannot both of them thrive together. 

Creat care should be taken, that the grain wl^ich is 
pown may be perfe^ly free of the small seeds of Weeds ; 
for these are too often sown with the grain in great abun*^ 
dance. Care should also be taken' to ke^p atiy sitiall 
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* A small sharp kai^, or booked iron, £z«d on tHe 6nd of a itaC 
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seeds winnowed from the com from going to the duiig<* 
hill, where some of them might escape putrefaAion^ 
and live to do more mischief. The safest way is to -bum^ 
them* 



SECT. V. WATERING. 

The watering of pasture and meadow grounds is justly 
considered as the greatest improvement which has takeii 
place in the management of land in modem times. For- 
merly water was used only to moisten, but now it is 
found to manure the ground. In some parts of England 
thi^ improvement has been long known, though it was 
not till lately that it attracted the general attention of 
farmers. In this couqty so little has been done in this 
way as yet, that it is hardly worth the mentioning. The 
Duke of Argyle, who always sets the example in every 
useful improvement, has lately sent a fiooder to inspect 
several parts of his estate, with a view of introducing this 
improvement ; and there is no reason to doubt but the 
same beneficial eflfedh will follow as in England, and 
that others will follow the example. * 

Land brought under this management in England, 
whatever be its kind or quality, is increased to double or 
treble its former value*. It requires no dung. It raises 
grass in the spring a full month sooner than the same 
fields could otherwise be made to yield it. The spring 
feed is worth at least a guinea per acre of meadow ground. 
It will yield afterwards two tons of hay per acre, and the 



* SometiQies much more. Mr. Touno, in ^is Agricultural Report o£ 
Sussex, says, *' meadows which formerly lett at 5/. the acre, now, after 
•* watering, lett at 40/. and are valued at 60/." Mountain pasture 
might be improved in this manner as well as meadows. 

latter- 



iatlef-math o^ that acre again is estimated at twenty 
shillings*. 

Such are the accounts commonly given of the effe£b 
of watering in England. Ac<^ordingly there are in only 
one county (that of Wilts), from 15>000 to 20,000 acres 
under this management ^ and no less than 50,000 in the 
comity of Dorset. Is it not high time, then, that we 
should thus improve the abundance of water with which 
we are suppKed from every hill ? That it would be 
highly benelScJal to do so, cannot admit of a doubt. Na- 
ture herself shows it. Every little stream which rushes 
down along the mountain, when it comes to any plain 
where it occasionally overflows its banks, has there me- 
liorated the herbage. There (if it is not a marsh, which 
requires a little art to co*K}perate with Nature), the heath 
and coarse grass are extirpated, and a dose, fine, and 
sweet pile has occupied their room. Any person who 
has occasion to traverse our hills, need only look about 
him, and he will invariably see, that in whatever place^ 
high or low, a stream has the opportunity of frequently 
overflowing its banks, there is a beautiful green, when 
all around it is a dismal or comparatively barren heath. Ia 
like manner, whenever any large stream ba$ a plain at the 



* Mr. W&iGHT, Curate of South Cefney, yfho has wrote on this tub- 
]e6t, says, that in his parish there are SCO acres watered by art, of which 
none were worth above lOr. about 20 years ago, and that now the worst 
of them will lett for two guineas ; and that the profit arising* from thi» 
znanagement, upon the whole, can be no less than IQOOL^z, year. He 
instances a field of about seven acres, the spring feed of which sold for 
seven guineas, and supported near 200 theep from the fixtt of March 
till the first Of May ; the hay of which afterwards told fbr 30 guineas* 
and the after-math for seven. A still stronger proof of the efficacy of 
watering, is another instance which he gives of a field of seven acreSs 
the whole crop of which, before watering, sold for 21 but which hat 
ever since been lett at the rent of 7 A per acre. 

<j 2 foot 
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foot of it (or inverj^ so low as to admit of being finf- 
qucntly overflown in the winter, we are sure of seexng 
an early spring of gras6^ and an excellent crop of meadow 
hay. A large plain of this kind,, consisting of some htin* 
clreds of acres^ lies at the foot of the water of Urchay, 
and yields, in consequence of it9 being frequently QTd>- 
flown in winter, a very ampk crop of hay every year:; 
and that for time out of mindy. without any other ma*- 
nure. Similar^ though smaller instances occur in all 
parts of the county, and plainly tell us how much we may 
avail ourselves of our streams of water^ 

Watering is an improvement peculiarly calculated for 
this county, where the rearing of cattle is the great and 
general objeA,.and where it would be of the highest con^ 
sequence to increase their food, and of course their nuni« 
ber. The streams of water are so numerous and copious^ 
that hardly any can be at a loss for as much as he chooses ; 
and they come from such a he'^ht, that there will be 
little trouble or expense in conducing them to any part 
of the lower grounds. We are under no necessity of 
iTaising the water by opposing mounds and dams, as in 
€ther places ; so that we can carry on this improvement 
npon much easier terms than our English or Lowland 
neighbours} and may therefore reckon upon so much 
tbQ greater advantage from it. Our soil may not perhaps 
be so good as theirs, but still we may improve it, and be 
gainers in the same proportion. And if we can make one 
acre to be of as much value as several in their natural state^ 
we certainly procure this great advantage very cheaply. 
. But to increase the quantity of food for cattle is not 
the only, nor indeed the greatest advantage of this valu- 
able improvement. It is still of more consequence to have 
t^at food early in the spring, when we most need it. To 
the starved condition of our cattle in spring, it is no doubt 

©wing 



ewiag that they are often so diiminttite in th^ir si»:, and 
so unhandsome in tfa^ir shape. When the young of any 
cattle arc starved and stinted in their youth at first, they 
not only never get the better of this misfortune them-^ 
selves, but also comrdy their form and size to their off- 
spring. Whereas plenty of milk and of grass for the yonng 
and their dams, if obtained early in the spring, would 
give them such life, and vigour, and size, ad to make them 
appear a quite different breed from ^hat they are ^t pre- 
sent. Now the effeft of l/^atermg in England is, that it 
produces abundance of grass by the first of March : and 
though in our climate it should not be in the sam6 for- 
wardness* till near a month later, stiR we should have 
it at least a month earlier than otherwise \ ^hich would 
prove of unspeakable advantage to our young cattle, 
whether lambs or .calves, by furnishing them early with 
plenty of food. This would keep them always in a grow- 
ing state, mend their size and their shape, and soon mend 
the whole breed. 

The astonishing perfe^ftion to which the famous Mr. 
it'AKEWELL brought his, breed of cattle in England, may 
be partly ascribed to his having praftised watering ^o 
much earlier than any other in that part of the kingdoms 
and though he cannot be accounted the inventor ^f that 
art, he had at least the honour and advantage of turning 
the effefts of Watering to the best account, by feeding 
his young cattle upon it to the full, and thereby improv- 
ing both their shape and their size. And there is no 
reason to doubt, that a similar management* would pro- 
duce a similar effeft upon our cattle in Argyleshire. 

Cattle is our stfiple commodity, and to increase their 



• The fbrwardnew will depend much on the soil, shelter, and exposure; 
all which should be attended to, espcci^ly in one £eld, for first use. 
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number, and improve their size and their breed, are jOb« 
je£b deserving our ahentioOi and most likely to be attain- 
ed, as in England, by introducing the praftice of watering 
our pasture and meadow grounds. In England the stock 
of a farm has been known to sell for more money than 
would h^ve bought th? farm itself at 30 years purchase*. 
Is it not time to learn from Pur neighbours, how to mako 
the most of our advantages} 

. Haying stated the advantages of waterirtg, it remains to 
direct the farmer how to carry on the operation. But 
previous tp this, it may be proper to 9ay a little upon the 
principles on which water produces on the soil, those ef«» 
fcQs which ^e ascribed to it ^ as the direflions will be 
the better understood, when we are first acquainted with 
the rational grounds upon which they are founded. 

What constitutes the fppd pf plants, has been flatter of 
much investigation aniong philosophers. Np doubt a 
considerable part of it consists of the parts of animal and 
vegetable substances, dissolved by putrefa^EHon so minutely^ 
that they may be received and absorbed by the vessels of 
pther plants again. To this process all the elements 
contribute their part, but hpw it is carried pn, is a secret 
which we shall leave to philosophers to extort from Na- 
ture if they can. Enough for us to know that water is 
necessary to vegetation ; and that abundance pf it, when 
administered skilfully, wil} greatly promote it. Whether 
it does this merely as an element, or only ^ a medium 
to convey to herbs the volatilised particles of matter, is 
of little moment tp the praf^lcal farmer to know. Pro- 



• Mr-FowLER, in Leicestershire^ rented a farm of betwrepo^SOO and 
400 acres, at 21 OA a year. In May 1791, his black cattle and sheep only 
were sold by audlion for 6593/. 10 a sterling. This farm is said to have 
been lett at its full value, thoiigh not 10/. an acre. So that we have 
abundance of land cc^ually good. 

bably 
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bablyUaAs in both capacities, and therefore the more 
mnddy it is, the better ; as then it has the advantages of 
other adventitious qualities superadded to its own. 

A field of seven acres in Somh Cerney was iett a few 
years ago for 10a an acre. It has been since watered by > 
a stream which receives all the mud of half a miie of a 
public road; inconsequence of which it is become the. 
richest land in the parish, and has -produced at one crop: 
18 loads of hay, of abofve 25 cwt. each. A field in Dor-; 
setshire {mentioned by Mr. Boswell, who writes on this > 
subject) was- watered by a clear spring, rising just above 
it, in a bfeirren sandy heath, <^ and the event answered* 
^ the mbst sanguine wishes of the proprietor.'^ So that, 
^cordiiig to the general doctrine upon this subjeA, any. 
water ^ Will do much good (if not impregnated with mi-- 
nerals), but that which is turbid or muddy ought, when 
it can be had, to be preferred. The washings of £arm«- 
yardsj lint*ponds, and the turbid temporary floods, occa- 
sioned by sudden showers, ought all to. be received into 
proper ditches, and directed over the land, instead of al- 
khving them, to run useless in their natural channels* 

Moss, or peat-bog, abounds in this county> The sub- 
stance of this, according to naturalists, is corrupted ve- 
getables, and therefore a proper food for living plants*: 
When a stream can be so directed as to wash such bogt 
into pasture or meadow ground, they will do much good, 
especially if they are brought to light gravelly soil, whose 
qualities are the , opposite of moss: for soils of opposite 
qualities will always corredtand amend ei^ch other* 



* The purest water contain* a large proportion of earth. Bo r le found 
an ounce of common water contained' six drams of a white light earth, 
indissoluble in water. Thi» earth is probably absorbed by the grass 
plants, as the water passet along. 
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In speaking of the principles oot whic)i watering forth'' 
duces its effed, it may be observed, thai it is a weU^kufinieii 
fa£t, that if a piece of timber is. kept ^vays in wator^ w^ 
always dry, it may last fbr ages i^tboat being cpimplied 
or decomposed. But if it is kepi gne .while in water^ wci 
another while exposed to the iiir, its particles 'wiU scwi 
b^ decomposed) and moulder away to bridle 4u9t. ]t 19 
the same with a piece of earth. Keq> it alwajrs w«ti or 
idways dry, and its nature and quality will r«:inain.tm^ 
dianged ; as the wet marsh and dry hiU will f i^ualiy tes« 
tify, by being equally barren and unfruitfuU The l^y* 
of Ae sun, opposed by a mass of mud* catn penetrate yi^KT 
Uttle into the one i and the ram9 running akmg the sur^ 
face, can as little popietrate ii^q theotb^rr30 tbgt.tliet 
verdure of both is scality ; at least it is s^^anty Qn the jpt^ly 
aoid coarse and vile in the marsh. Sut let the water and 
9un alternately a£l: upon either^ by soaking and dryipg 
it by turns, and you will soon, deowpose its parts, jkpd 
allow, the roots of the grass and plants to penefrate thiq^ 
soil with ease, seek their food at a di^anqe, ^d.tjiat lA 
the just temperature which the^. require .fcr thriTiiig« 
Then the finer grasses (which have also the finest roots) . 
will *be able to shoot their fibres, and fiorage fbr food \ 
and the consequence wil) be, that they will gxoyir thick 
and lui^uriant ) and- so stari:e and choke those, coarser 
plants, whose strong roots only could penetrate th^ 
ground before, and live in it,, as their peculiar property. 
Accordingly, the watering of a field will be found to 
mend the quality of the grass, as weU as tp add' ^0 i^ 
quantity*. 

This 

s 
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• Nothing improves land or grass so mnch as watering. **The ber-. 
^ bage, if coarse at fiwt becomes finer; the soil, if swampy, becomes sound^ 

"the 



. This account of the ;qnsuuier m whidi water, at least 
partly^ produces its effect, will dire A much to the attain* 
meat ^f the end proposed ^ by teaching to make the 
water and sun alternately aft upon the soil, to pulverize 
it \ the vnatqr^ chiefly in winter and early in spring ; and 
the $un, chiefly in summer^ when it has most effe<% and 
when the grass might be hurt by flooding it. The full e£» 
ie£k of this ii^proveooient, however, is not to be expe£led 
the first or second year ; but the longer it is continued^ 
^ foil will MiH be mcii^ing. If the soil be open, warmt 
and sandy, the efie& will be more immediate i but if it 
he swampy, strong, and rushy, the efieA will be slower, 
la no case, however, will any one who conducts the im« 
prpvement with skilly havq cause to repent of his under^ 

In order to understand the mode of watering meadows 
prpperly, it would be necessary to see the operation. The 
following direftions, however, may be of some, service*^ 
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*^ the ^pfA of its mould Is augmented; add its quaGty Is meliorated every 
«»yean" 

The Writier bas been for xaavy years in the use of sowing clorer and 
rye«graiss, but never found the second year's crop worth the saving for 

• • • • 

hay till last year, when, after having regularly watered the field, the se- 
cond yearns crop was at least as good as that of the first. A judicious 
fanner who had wmariied it* imuriaoey, requested to have tlie seed of 
^e iT^-gr^s-ffiuiedb as^ he thought it of the true biennial kind, wtuch 
he had been Ipng in quest of; adding, that his second year's crop was 
pot worth the saving. Upon further explanation, however, it turned 
out that both the seeds came from the same shop, so t^t the di^creuce 
might fairly be ascribed to watering. 

^ It is proper to observe, tk»t the dire^ons given on this subjeiSt admit 
of great latitude ; so that .the pradUtioner need not be alraid of a failure, 
if circumstances should make it necessary in some measure to depart 
from them. The Sovereign Ruler of the Seasons gives net every year 
the same measure of raia andsuoshinfy yet in no year does the husband- 
inan lose his. laboivr* 

Pitch 
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Pitch upon a fidd to Which you can easily conrey water i 
and from which ypu can as easily remove it. If it is wet, 
or troubled with top-water^ your first care must be to- 
flrain it^ and keep off* the top-water by a head-dxtch : for 
the watering of wet ground would be only adding to its 
disease. Your head-ditch should^ if possible^ be so di- 
*f e£ted as to serve at the same time for a fence, and a re- 
servoir to water the field below. If it is requisite only 
for the last purpose, it need not be so wide as a fence. 
A ditch of three feet wide and two deep, may suit a field 
of a few acres. Let the lower edge of it be built firmly^ 
so as to support the water, at least three or four inches 
Above the surface of the field, with small flood-gates of 
timber, to let the water run out upon the field, or to 
stop it at* pleasure. If the ground is unequal below^ these 
should be at no great distance (perhaps 12 or 15 yards 
asunder), so that you may lead the water in any necessary 
direftion,-in straight or curved lines, as the surface may re- 
quire. The water itself will show you the level of these 
lines; as it will also corrcA any mistake of the eye in draw- 
ing the head-ditch, if you have not a proper level *. If the 
field has a sensible descent, so much the better, as the 
water has the more effe£t when it runs rapidly, and is 
no where allowed to stagnate. If the distance from the 
top to the bottom of the field is considerable, it is better 
to make one or more other ditclies at proper intervals 
across it, than to allow the same water to run over it all; 
as it is found to part with most of its vegetative quality 
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* A rafter level, witH a cro«8 bar, marked in the middle; and having 
a line and plummet, made like a mason's level, will answer the purpose; 
and may be made with little trouble. The span may be 10 or 12 feet. 
For the more easy carriage, the two sides and one end of the cross hip 
may be made to move on their nails, so that the three may fold tojifether 
when the pin is taken out of the other end of the cross rafter. 
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by running ovier a considerable extent of gra^ss^ whidi ab« 
sorbs its nutritive particles as it passes along. When the 
water which entered the field muddy, has run so far as 
to become perfedly clear and limpid, it is best to let it 
run no further, unless the land needs to be j^ulverized 
more thaa manured. If the land is spongy or swampy^ 

r 

these cross ditches are the better of being at no great 
distance ; as they will h^lp to drain the soil one while, 
as well as water it the other, and will conduce much to 
bring it in a. short time to a sound and firm state* 

If the ground which you wish to water has been fcn> 
merly arable, and shaped into large broad ridges^ the 
easiest way is tp cut a little bed for the water along the 
top of the ridge, and let it run over on each side, throw- 
ing here and there olistrudtions in its way, to turn it out 
of its channeL The length of the ridge will direct yoa 
to give the proper size to this bed or' channel of the 
water, which ought to grow less and less, in proportion 
as it approaches the end of the ridge, as the further it 
runs the less water is needed. This direAion, and that 
of thrpwjng obstructions here &nd there in the, way of 
the water, is applicable to eyery other little canal or sluice 
that may be requisite in the field, whether it is formed 
^nto ridges or not. In short, your business is to make 
jthe water run, from one tp two inches deep, over every 
part of the field, and to keep it as much as you can a 
brisk or rapid motion. Oq the rapidity of the motion 
depends much of the efieA. 

If you cannot easily command as much water as will 
cover the field at once, you can water it by turns. Abun- 
dance of water will do no harm, provided it be no more 
than you can easily manage, without breaking the sur- 
face, or hurting your canals; of which you must especially 
beware in time of heavy rains or great floods. 

As 
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. Aft iocm «9 the fields are eaten bare in Incnrest, HI the 
itches and canals shool4 be clear and ready, so as to catcl^ 
if possible, the first floods after Michaelmas, as the waters 
wHl be then enriched by the corrupted particles «f all the 
¥q;etab3ie8 which fell to the git^nnd in autvnnn. A good' 
joaking at this time, if it can be had, is df more vakift 
tlnn all that can be done afterwards. The water may be 
kept on for abcmt a fortnight, if it be x>pen light soil ^ 
hat tat a longer time {three er fom- wdeks), if it be strong 
or chyey soil, and especially if it be rushy. The wat^ 
diotikl then be tumei off for a day or two in the &rst 
case, and a week in the latter, to give the grocuid air, 
ivhich will add to tbe^^ft of the wataring. The o|>eratio]^ 
is then from time to time repeated, tiding always parti^ 
colar care to turn the fidd as dry as posMbk in the intei^ 
ifak between the waterings. Iti December and J^oarf , 
if it be not open weather^ it may do ^ well to have the 
field generally flooded, as the running water wiU keep 
the frost from going much i^to the ground| and fanrting 
the grass-roots. 

When the field is nnder water, it will be proper to go 
once or twice a week over it, to see that it be aH covered, 
and that no obstni^cm has fs^n in the bourse of the 
canals. In Felmiary the water should be on but for a 
short time,^ for then, if it is on for many days, especially 
in surniy weather, it is »apt, wherever it stagnates, to get 
a white scum, which is an indication of putrefaftion 
begun in the grass or roots, and a sign that it is on too 
long, and ought immediately to be turned off. 

When the grass is an inch or a little more in lengthy 
the watering may be given up, if there is not such frost 
as might liurt it j in which case the water may be thrown 
on at night to save it from the frost, and in the day it 
may be exposed to the genial beams of the sun, which 

from 
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from this tim€ forwaf d is the main requisite. But if this 
atteotion be thought troublesome^ the watering may be 
given up at such times as will allow the grass a day or 
two to dry and harden before the frost comes on $ after 
which it will not so readily be hurt. Upon the whole, it 
is thought better not to water when it is likely to freeze 
upon the grass. 

If the season is kindly, the ground wHl probably be fit 
for being pastured some time towards the end of March.; 
but unless it be firm dry soil^ none but sheep or young 
light cattle should be allowed to feed upon it. It is par- 
ticularly fitted for calves, sheep,, and lambs ; and to them 
the softer parts especially should be entirely devoted. 
After it is eaten 4>are, as early in May as other grass is in 
forwardness, it may be watered for a few days, and then 
allowed to remain for bay, if the farmer chooses. In 
England, land under this management is commonly saved 
the first week of May*, and fit for being cut in six or 
seven weeks thereafter, when it yields at least two tons 
of hay per acre. With us it may possibly take a little 
longer time, and for some years may perhaps not yield 
quite so much ; l>ut still the crop may be very profitable, 
and the more so, as we arc generally scarce of winter 
provender. After the crop is removed, the ground should 
be again watered for two or three days, and then saved 
for a few weeks, till it is fit for being pastured. 

,On this head, it is proper to mention an observation to 
be met with in most of the writings on this subjeft. It is, 
that lands watered in any of the summer months, though 
but for a day or two, produce grass on which it is not 
safe to allow sheep to pasture, as it causes the disease call- 
ed the rot; whereas the watering in adtumn, winter, or 
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* When Ute of being saved, the haj it too soft and woolly. 

spring, 



^9pmgf demotes the catisc of this discastf from meiidoWa 
which had it. But this, if it should be found to hold 
here^ will occasion n6 inconvenience^ as other cattle may 
be turned Upon the gi'ass produced by stimmer watering. 

ThQ above difedlions may suffice, when aidec^ by thc^ 
ingenuity of the Highlander*. His own experience will 
soon stand him in more stead than many precepts. What 
is. to be feared is, that he may not readily attempt the 
business, nor submit to the labour and trouble here pre-' 
scribed to him. It will, however, infer but little expense 

* h ha» been already obserred, that these diretStions, though agreeabloE 
to the general pradHce, admit of great latitude. This will appear from 
the following account of the celebrated Mr. Bakiwell*8 pnuSHce<— i 
" Mr. Bakewell has been in the pnuSlice of watering his meadow and ' 
* pasture lands, which he considers a great improvement, as superseding 
^ the niecessity of manure. He has no regular or fixed period for water- 
'^ ing, as in Wiltshire, but keeps watering all the year round, cutting 
" generally four times in the season, and giving what is cut green ta 
" the cattle in the house. He has mowers constantly at work,, and says 
** he keeps cutting till Christmas. The time and manner of watering, 
*^ Mr. Bakewell says, is very discretionary, and depends much iipon 
" situation. When very hot, the water is allowed to continue forty-eight 
*^ hours ; when moderate, about four days ; and when cold, about two* 
•* weeks. Watering is one of the greatest means of improvement that 
*• can possibly be introduced into many parts of Scotland. Mr. Bake- 
'* WELL thinks it would also be of considerable benefit even to arable 
" land, where it could be accomplished.** Obseruations on Bheep-farming. 
Arable land is vastly meliorated by waterings but, if it is not under 
sward, the water should not run rapidly over it, lest it wash away some 
of the soil. A field at Lochsanish, near Campbelton, which is frequently 
overflown in ^vinte^, has this year produced the sixth crop of oats run- 
ning, and it is thought too rank. If the crop is varied, it lavf need no 
other manure for ever. An outfield in the farm of Kinchrakin, in Glen* 
urchay, overflown In the same manner, has had no other manure in the 
memory of a man past 80 ; during which time it was under the same 
management with another which was regularly teathed or manured by 
the folding of cattle. It is astonishing that Art has been so slow in imi* 
taiing Nature. 

or 
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or trouble^ to make the experiment upon a small spot ; 
and, if he does it fairly, the success may allure him to 
do more with alacrity. But if any will not be persuaded 
even to this, let him at least turn the mountain stream here 
and there out of its course, where he can do it with the 
greatest ease, and let it occasionally spread itself along tha 
face of the hills^ in such a measure as will nOt endanger, 
the breaking of the surface. Even this will be attended 
with advantage : it will help to eradicate the heath, moss 
(or fog)i and coarse grass, and so increase the quantity 
and mend the quality of the pasture* 

The Writer recoUefts to have observed, above thirty 
years ago, a striking instance of the effeft of watering on 
the face of a bleak mountain. A green stripe ran a con- 
siderable way across a dark heath, with which it formed 
such a contrast, that he was induced to go to the spot and 
examine into the cause ; and found it had been the lade> 
or trad, by which water had been once condufted to a 
corn-mill. It had been dry, and negleAed time out of 
mind ; but the efieA of the watering still continued ; and 
the hill was beautified and meliorated for a considerable 
space below, by the water which in the d^iys of yore had 
overflowed this little channel. 

Upon the whole, the advantages of watering are so 
great and obvious, so well suited to this county, and so 
easily obtained from the multiplicity and descent of the 
streams, that there can be no doubt> if the improvement 
wer« once generally known, it would be generally prac- 
tised. To what extent it is capable of being carried in 
this county, it is difficult to say. If in Wiltshire there 
are near 20,000 acres under the watering system, and 
50,000 in Dorsetshire, the greater extent and more nu- 
merous streams of this county might admit of a great deal 
more ; and if the value of such ground ^^ may fairly be 
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called three pouncls per aere V' ^^ iiMfffiietlse upotk tfttf 
whole would be the ben^t! Even the poorest hiUf 
ground is capable of wonderftil improvement by waters 
ing ; and the beneSt of that improvement is ensured^ as 
long as water shall continue to run, and grass to grow* 
•* Watering is beyond a doubt the first and greatest ka-* 
provement^ at the least expense, ever discovered !•'* 
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LIVE STOCK. 



SEC!-. I. — CATTLB. 



BLACK cattle were (till sheep have been lately in<- 
troduced) the prixKipal export of. this county, <and the 
chief care of the farmer was to rear them. They stilt 
make the greatest part of the live stock of the lower part 
of the county, where a great part of the lands is in tillage, 
and where the bilk connefted with them are not exten- 
sive enough for sheep-walk^. The cattle are ^ small 
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* AgrieuUural Report •/ WilUy p. 34. « But takcEB as^ a part«f » sit«e|h* 
** breeding^ farm (adds the author), its value is. almost beyond compu« 
** tation.** 

f Agrmlturd Report' of Wortciter^ 

hardy 
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hi^dy bf (iaedi generally weighing, ^htn fat, from five to 
six stone the quarter. F^w of them are polled, but the 
horn is generally smalls Gentlemen who have paid at- 
tention to breed and rearing, have of late greatly im- 
proved both the shape and size of their cattle^. These 
sometimes give from 20 to 30 guineas for a bull, and 
from 10 to 15 for a handsome breeding tow. Among 
the ordinary tenants, however, this improvement goes 
on but slowly. With them milk i$ the great objeA t and 
that is obtained if the cow has got a calf. Their farms* 
too, are generally overstocked } so that the cattle are al; 
all ages stinted in their food, and prevented 6^m attain^ 
ing to their proper size. It is to be hoped ths^t the high 
prices obtained for handsome and well rearc^d cattle, will 
soon lead them to attend more to the breed and to the 
rearing. When our lands are better cultivated, and greeif 
crops introduced, our eattle will be very different from 
what they are at present, when in winter, especially, they 
9re half starved on scanty portions of dry str^w^ or left 
to their own shift in bleak enclosures. 

In the distridt of Kintyre, the cattle are generally less 
handsome than in other parts of the county i but thejT 
give more milk j to which they have g greater aptitude 
than to fatten. But their giving more milk may not be 
so much owing to their shape, ^s to their having lesp 
distance to travel for their food, to their being comfortr 
ably housed at noon ^nd night, and to their having, oiji 
these occasions, a handful of food, which, procure4 with^ 
put toil or trouble, is equal to three tinies as .much, whei^ 
gathered perhaps by travelling two or three miles, and 
{licking it up on bare pastures. A common error in most 
parts of the county, is, to drive the cattle daily ovqr thip 
greatest part of the farm, inste^ui of making them eat k 
alternately in patches, and giving them clean grass in sue* 
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cession/ In this, as in many other respcfts, eticlosufesr 
would be of the greatest benefit. The cattle could feed 
unmolested, and the grass would go a greater length, by 
being regularly consumed. 

Whether a handsome shape, and a disposition to fatten 
easily, be qualities that are compatible with giving much 
milk, is doubted by many \ though it is probable that, 
by proper attention and perseverance, all these qualities 
might be combined. If not, it should be remembered 
that the handsomest animal is the easiest fed, and that 
the cows which have less milk, have it of so much better 
quality, as to make the difference not so great as is com- 
monly imagined. The butter and cheese from thick milk 
is not only more, but also of a richer quality. 

It is not thought advisable to change the breed, or even 
to cross them with any other, except such as are of the 
true Highland kind. The most, therefore^ that is done 
in this way, is to bring handsome bulls and cows, some- 
times from Sky> Kintail, and Lochaber, to mix with the 
breed of the county, which are of the same origin ; only 
that on some parts of the coast, particularly in Kintyre, 
a part of them are corrupted by a mixture of Irish blood. 
No breed less hardy than our own, would bear to lie out 
in winter, as is sometimes necessary j and no breed much 
heavier than our own, would fit our rough ground and 
short pasture. The size of the cattle should always 
correspond to the ground and pasture, and it is much 
safer to be under the measure than above it. In any 
ground or pasture, indeed, it is a question whether the 
profit upon the smaller be not greater than upon the 
larger cattle \ as the risk is less, and a greater number of 
them may be maintained. So that in every view, it is 
"better to be at pains to improve our own breed than to 
introduce any other. It is probable that the best of our 
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own breeds if pains were taken to seleA and rear th^m 
properly, might be made the foundation of making the 
best and most profitable breed for any part of the king- 
dom ; as they are hardy, light in the bone, and easily 
fattened. These qualities fit^ them for giving the best 
return ; and tl^t must be the best breed which will pay 
most from any given spot of ground. 

On this subject the opinion of the late Mr. BAKBWfiLLt 
who was undoubtedly the best judge of cattle in the 
kingdom, ought to be decisive. This gentleman, ac« 
coixling to the report of Messrs. Redhead^ Laing, and 
MA9.SHALL*, to Sir John Sinclair, signified, " that he 
** questioned much if the West Highland Scotch were 
** not the best kind of black cattle." He added, " that, 
'^ in his opinion^ many small are to be preferred to a few 
** large ; if the same quantity of pasture or food will pay 
** equally, by feeding the many, as the fewf." The re- 
porters add, " The criterion of excellence with Mr. 
** Bake WELL seems to be, what will pay most far the same 
'* quatulty offoadP No other criterion will be long re- 

* Observations oil the Different Breeds of Sheep) &c. p. 36. 

f Air. AfiKAUAM JoN£s, a Norfoll^ farmer, giv<es tlie same opinion 

respcAing the Ar^le breed of cattle. He says, ** There arc several 

** breeds of cattle in Scotland ; as the Galloway, the Fife, the Argyle, and 

** the Sky; biit, from all the experience I have had, I prefer the Argyle, 

** or West Highland. I eensider them to be the most profitable cattle ia 

^ Great Britain for fattening. If bought at four years old, they both 

grow in size, and fatten at the same time, and make a very quick return 

of profit. They are horned, generally black, and weigh, when £aitten- 

^ ed, about 560 pounds (16 ounces to the pound). That medium size it 

^ always iure to fetch the best price at market.** Mid-Lbtbiam Rep&rt^ 

Appendix No. It 

•« Admiral Keith Stewart lately introduced (into Galloway) a beau- 
• tiful ArgylesWre billl, Which he considered to have made the greatest 
** improvement of any on the country breed." w<jt» Rep, ofGaiUmay^ 
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girded by any man of prudence. A gentleman of thi9 

county (Mr. Campbell, of Barcaldine), by way of expt^ 

riment on the breed, reared two bullocks to such a size 

i as to fetch 20/. each, at the market \ but did not choose 

to proceed any further in that system. 

Those whose objeft is to rear good cattle, make very 
little butter and cheese, as they generally rear a calf for 
every cow, and give it almost all the milk. A bull calf 
is soihetimes allowed the milk of two cows till he is well 
broi^ht forward. The cows are also allowed to go soon 
dry, that they may be kept in the better order. The 
three year old cattle of gentlemen, reared in this man* 
ner, sold last year to English dealers at from 6/. to 7/.* j 
which is at least a third more than was fetched by the 
cattle of the ordinary tenants, who take the best share 
of the milk from the calves, and also pay less attention to 
their grass. The introduftion of winter green food, and 
the pradtice of watering would be of vast advantage to 
the young cattle, and also give a large surplus of milk for 
the dairy. 

In the distriA of Kintyre the dairy is more attended to 
than rearing. The other distrifts barely serve themselves, 
but this has yearly a considerable quantity of butter and 
cheese to spare. The butter is reckoned good, only that 
as a pound of salt is cheaper than a pound of butter, there 
is generally a greater quantity of the salt given to the 



. * This year (179^ some parcels of then^ sold as high as 9/. 15 /. la 
1797, some fetched from 10/. to V2L 

Before the price of black cattle got up thus high, the Duke of Ar^ 
GTLE*s Highland buUock?, reared in Inveraray, and sent to fatten for a 
year in Roseneath, to che number of about 50 annually, were sold to the 
butchers, when £ve or six yews old> at from 11 A to 14Aperhead» 
DuM^artonthirt Riport^ p. (XX 

butter 
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butter thsin what would serve to cure it^. The cheese b 
recfconed bad» especially till it is 12 or 18 months old| 
t>ut almost any cheese requires that age to ripen. Wfaal 
makes it so bad, i^, that the mitk is generally kept 48 
hours to cast creaoi, and by that time some of it i^ .a|»t 
to ^et sour, and to spoil the cheese, which at any rate 
must be extreoiely poor. In other part$ of the county^ 
they generally keqp the milk but 24 hours, and thejf 
make the cheese every day ; whereas in Kinty^e, in order 
to make the chee^ the larger, they commonly keep the 

I 

curds of to-day to mix with those of to-morrow, and 

make only one cheese in the two days. This is apt to 

make the cheese heave and crack, as one part of the curd^ 

will be stiffiar and drier than the other. 

Most use the upright, but some the barrel-chum. TImi 

first is easier kept clean, and can be wrqught with a more 

steady and uniform agitation, which is of great copses 

quence. The butter is commonly made onc^ a week ; 

though some, who have much milk, make it twice in tha( 

time;. Perhaps this is as $hort a time as shovld be allowed 

the cream, in order to acquire that degr^ of acidity 

which is necessary for converting it to butter. Some 

mix with the cream the last portion of the milk taken 

from the cow, which is the thickest, as soon as it is 

piiiked. The cream is kept in large earthen dlsl^es, or 

crocks, ;ill it is ready to be churned y some keep it in a 

wooden vessel, with a spigot at the bottom, to drain off 

most of the thin serpos part before it is put in the chum. 

In summer t|ie cream is kept in a cool place, and in winter 

■ " ' — r 

* The following receipt for saltkig butter has appdbred in several pub* 
lications. * Take two parti oftcommon salt, one of sugar, and one of 
^ saltpetre; beat and blend them well together, and give one Ounce of 
** this mixture to sixteeft ounces of butter. The butter should not be 
" used for three or four weeks; but it wiU kcfp three or four years." 
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near the fire, or the vessel in \vhich it is kept Is immersed 
in warm water, to promote acidity, and to facilitate the 
process of churning. The butter, as soon as gathered, is 
immersed in cold water (which some think is improper), 
and then the milk carefully beaten out of it with the 
hand. Immersing the dish in cold water, if the butter 
is too soft, and beating out the milk with a wooden 
Jaddle, would be better, as the warmth of the hand will 
•* too much soften the butter. The salt is then thoroughly 

V w^d minutely mixed, but, as already observed, without 

* any fixed rule as to the proper proportion. 

'^ The process of cheese-making, as commonly praftised 

In this county, has nothing in it so peculiar as to require 
a detail. A few have lately begun to imitate the Cheshire, 
^^ ;' and a few the Stilton mode, which are considered as im- 

provements. But as both modes require the cream to be 
added to the milk, the hrmtr who makes for sale, is yet 
doubtful whether any of these modes will turn to more 
account than his own. To give him an opportunity of 
i: trying, the necessary dircftions for both are here set 

j* down. In the first way, the milk of last evening is 

^ warmed to the same heat with the milk now taken from 

the cow, and both mixed together. The cream of last 
night is also added, after diluting it with a little warm 
water, to make it mix the better. The rennet- is then 
put in, and the whole well stirred. If colouring is wished 
for (which it ought not), a little of the infusion of Spanish 
'< ■ amotto, marigold, or carrot, may be added, at the same 

time with the rennet. If the milk was of the proper 
warmth (that is, not quite so warm as when taken from 
the cpw), and the proper quantity of rennet given, it will 
take near an hour and a half to coagulate \ unless a little 
salt was put in to accelerate the process. If it was too 
Jipt, or got tQO much rennet, it will come too soon, and 
i gWe 
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give less curds^ and tough cheese. A cheese*knife oflathy 
drawn crossways, ih all directions from top to bottom^ 
will help to separate the whey ; which ought to be per* 
feOly green, when well made. The curds are then, broke 
with the handi left near half an hour to subside, and th^ 
whey then taken off. They are again broke, allowed to 
sub9ide, and the whey again drained off* After, this thsf 
are squeezed, broke and rubbed down very fine with the 
handj mixed with salt> put in a coarse cloth in the vat.; 
:Well squeezed ; in a little while taken out^ wraj^ped in a 
dry cloth and inverted in the vat, and again squeezed. 

I 

The cheqse is then put, in a dean cloth, into the press $ 
the cloth changed and the cheese turned within an houi^f 
and again in theeveQi^. ..After 48 hours it is taken out 
and put in: a salting tub, for two or three days, turning 
and salting it each day in the doth, which is twiqe 
changed. It is then for sieven or eight days placed on a 
salting bench, where it Js. turned over and rubbed with a 
little salt every day^ . After this it is washed ii} lukewarm 
water, dried, and rubtxid aver, with a little fresh butter ; 
and afterwards frequently turned and rubbed with a cloth, 
in the cheese-room, whicfh should be a place- of- moderate 
warmth. A pound of salt is allowed to have been expended 
on 20 of cheese^ . . 

To make cheese in the Stilton way : '* Take the night -s 
^ cream and put it to the morning's milk, with the ren- 
** net ; when the curd is come, it is not to be, broke, as 
« is done with other cheeses ; but take it out with a skin^^ 
*^ ming dish altogether, and put it in a sieve to drain gra- 
** dually ; and as it drains, keep gradually pressing it, 
*^ till it becomes firm and dry ; then place it in a wooden 
" hoop ; afterwards to be kept dry on boards, turned 
** firequently, with cloth binders round it, which are to 
'^ be tightened^ as occasion requires.'' Some hang it up 
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in a net, allowing it to drop, and tightening it occasionaU j 
tts before. 

It is to he regretted that the process of making good 
Initter and cheese, which depends on so many minute 
chrcnmstances, has not been more attended to. Mbch of 
the excellence must no doubt depend upon the pasture, 
and oipon the quality of the milk, but perhaps more de^ 
pbids on a proper management. The cattle should not 
be chased or OTei^-driven before they are milked, which 
would give their milk tck> much agitation \ nor shbuld 
the milk be carried far ^er it is taken from the cow. 
The milk shofAld be well drained from the cow, not only 
because the last drop is the best, but ako because if any 
is left, and that frequently, it has a tendency to put the 
cow dry. As the first cream which itnilk throws up is 
best^ aAd the I^t very podr, the butter will be the wdrscj 
asVell as the cheese, if milk is alibwed to lie too long in 
casting cretath. To have both tdlembly good, the time 
should not tkceed 18 hourSi Much depends on keeping 
all the vessels cleatU, sweet, tool, and dry. Hie milk- 
house too should be cool and clean, and if a small rivuiet 
were to run through it, it would be so much tUe bdter ^ 
as this would conduce to cleanliness and circuhtion of 
the air. Much also depends on jiot using the milk any 
warmer than is neceissary to make it coagulate*, and on 
allowing the airds sufficient time toform. But stiU more 
depends oh the goodness of the rennet, and on giving 
the ju^ quantity that will suffice. The most approved 
method of making rennet is as follows : 
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* When tpo warm, the oily parddet are melted, -and go off in the whey. 
In England they make whey-butter of an inferior quality ; which shows^ 
that, in spite of every atteiiti(iti, some of the uU or butter inll itenoin in 

'the whey. 
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<< Take the ms^-ddn of a cal£ which has fed ct^tinif 
^^ upon milk; after it is cold Wash it gently in W8ter» fill it 
*' nearlf with salt, and place it on a layer of salt in the 
'* bottom of an earthen mug. One or two more, with 
^' salt between^ and a good deal above them, may be put 
'* in the same mug, and kept in a cool place, with a slate 
^' on the top, for six or eight months, or till cheese- 
*/ making time next year. The skins are then taken outp 
'^ and the brine allowed to drain iFrom them ; after which 
'^ they are distended on small hoops or splinters, put 
'* crossways within them, till they dry. Put the skins 
'^ then in an open vessel, with three English pints (or 
'^ Scotch mutchkins) of pure spring water for each skin. 
' ^^ Let them stand 24 hours ; after which take them out^ 
<* and infuse them other 24e hours in other water, but no 
^^ more tlun a third of the former quantity. Mix those 
*' two infusions together % pass them through a fine linen 
« sieve, and give it salt till the water is more dian satup* 

* Instead oftvfo infUsiDns, sotae vtseatAy one, giving fbor£ngb'sh pints 
for ohe Scotch) to IIm tiding tM 6infSt flie^water lo be fint bdUed, anA 
mixed with 8idt iiKo brine that wiU iv/ha aa -^rg^ and then to let the 
beat go ofT till it 'n Ittkewann* before the-skin is put in for 24 hours to 
fteep. 

As it was an old custbin in the H^i^ahds to init aroAiatic •herbs with 
jQie reiiiiet, itniay be libMrftA^ fbat this has been lately recomrtunded 
in the Bath Papers. ** When the maw-sldn is well prepared, two quarts 

* (a Scotch pint) of soft pure water should -be mixed with «tlt, in which 
<< should be put sweet-brier, rose-leaves and flowers, cinnamon, mace, 
<* cloves, suid, in short, almost evdry spice tad aromatic that can be pro- 
^ cured : boS them gently tiU the liquor is reduced to thiee pints (or 
*■ Scotch mutchkins}, taking care it -be not sibokied; strain it clean from 
" the spices, and when mtik-wurm, pour it into the maw: a lemon may 
^ then be sliced into it, and remain a day or two; after which it should 
** be strained, and put in a bottle well corked; aL^ it will keep good lor 
^ a year or more. A small quantity of it will turn the milk, and give the 

* gbig^ a pleasing flavour.** 
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H rated» and some rrmain undissolved at the bottom* 
^ Whpi any b taken but, the whole should be stirred, 
** the scum from time to time taken off the top } and a 
'' little fiesh salt added, when it is observed that there is 
^ none undissolved at the bottom. Rather less than a 
" gill will serve for 301b. of cheese." 
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The following account of the Argyleshire breed of Cattle was 
dratvn up from Notes furnished to the President of the 
Board (f Agricuttnirey ' by D» CAMPSELLy Esq. of Cont'^ 
bitf in ' answer to printed Queries, 

■ 

' The most profitable breed of cattle, and that which is 
found to be best suited for Argyleshire, is the true West 
Highland breed. It was for some time considered as an 
improvement- upon this breed to cross it with cattle 
brought from Sky. But from superior breeding, and 
greater attention in rearing, the native breed of Argyle- 
shire is now of a much greater size than that of Sky. , . 

Crossing the true Highland breed with any other, ought 
to be avoided ; as it is found, from experience, that the 
native breed is spoiled by it j for, though they do not 
degenerate in size by this management, they degenerate 
in the quality of the beef, and in feeding true. The 
native breed are always the hardiest cattle^ and the best 
feeders. 

Some Galloway cattle have been introduced, and found 
to answer pretty wellj but they are not equal to the native 
breed. Crossing the native with the Galloway breed has 
also been practised; but the- true native breed was found 
to be superior to this cross-breed, and always preferred to 
any other by the English buyers, as they fatten quicker 
and truer. 

The form most wished for is, to get them short in the 

legs. 
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l^gs, roun?l lA the 'bodyi straight in the back^ and long in 
the snout. They are of various colours* black, dun> 
branded) and brown ; but the black is the most common, 
and the most ruii upon. 

When in good copdition, and from three to four yean 
old, when they are commonly sold off, the caxfcass may 
weigh froxh 860 to 4001b. avoirdupois. But^uch as are 
brought to better pasture, as in England, may be brought 
to weigh 5601b. or more. The price is generally ac- 
cording to the size and shape, but occasionally varies ao 
cording to the demand. ? 

They are not wrotight, nor supposed to be ^i^ell calcu- 
lated for working, as they are too light for that purpose. 

It is the general opinion^ that it is proper to change the 
bull ever J thi^ year; as bulling his own oSspring if 
thought to degenerate the breed. Bulls are therefore 
commonly disposed of at the age of six, though they re- 
tain their vigour till they are ten years oldi No person 
wishes to baVe more of these animals than is necessary to 
serve his fold of cows. Premiumis given to those who 
have the best bulls, has been found to be the best method 
of encouraging particular breeds. ^ 

The best breeds of cattle in Argyleshire are in the dis- 
triAs of Argyle, Lorn, Islay, Colonsa, and Mull; and the 
Duke of Argtle, Mr. Campbell of Kilmartin«' Mr. 
Campbell of Shawfield, Mr. Macneil of Orohsa, Mr. 
Campbell of Degnish, and Mr. Macdougal of Ardin^ 
traive, are the most celebrated breeders. Indeed, it is 
now become a matter of competition, who shall. rear the 
highest ; so that the breed of cattle is daily improving in 
shape and size. 

The handsomest cows of the native breed, and such as 
have the strongest bone, do not give much milk, but what 
they have is very rich. Rearing is more ^ttexidcid to 

than 
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than the dairy in every part of the eountyj excepting the 
dist£]£l of Kintyrcj where the making of butter and cheese 
has generally got the pre£erence. 

Cows commonly calve in March and ApnL No calves 
arc reared without getting milk. They are almost all 
allOfwed to suck the cows ^ which is thought preferable 
to what is odkd rjeating by the didi* They are weaned 
at tiz months old> aad £0r the last eight days, are allowed 

/ tojttck their dams only eoxre a dayt till the cowf dry up. 

Xhey ane iken sq>afatied and put into hay foggage* or 
some other rich pasture. 

Dairy cows and fattening cows are fed in the best }ow 
lands io summer, and housed in winter $ when they ar^ 

;f fed tm straw first, and then on hay % and in the spring 

they get some com and ipotatoes, if they require it. The 
young cattle are fed on the hills during summer and hat- 
mat, and brought to ithe low grounds in winter, and oc* 
casionally fed with straw and hay, if necesflary ; but if the 

A fasturt is good, whidh is commonly the case, Uiey seldom 

.j require any hand*feeding in winter. 

i'.. Yardsor sheds are not much used. The housed cattle 

are kept in close houses. Great attention is given to 
<keep them clean ; and it were to he wished, that care 
was taken to presene their now negleAed urine, which 
would be a very great addition to the manure. 

The keeping of all housed cattle cool rather than 
•faot^ IS thought an advantiige \ and they feed better 

' and quicker, if care k always taken to keep them clean 

•anui dry. 

f^ As our folds of rearing cattle are throng, and must 

f^ be gathered morning and evening, the size of our en«- 

closures for such stock must be irom 20 to 30 acres ; 
but for fatting cattl^ enclosures of from five to ten acres 
are perhaps the best* 

True 
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True Highland bred cows ought never to be kept .after 
they are nine years old ; as after that age they £dl off in 
Value, and do not feed so true. Indeed, the English 
buyers do 'not wisjx them older than six at most ; and 
they buy heifers of three, four, or five years old, much 
higher, in proportion to their weight, than cows of the 
same breed that are more advanced in age. 

The distempers to which Highland cattle are most 
Uable are, black spall, bloody water, 0ux, and picking 
calf. A cure for the black spall and picking calf is much 
wanted*^. 

jlccouat 



* The Writer of the Report has omitted to say any thing of the dls- 
tates bf cattle, as he did not hear any thing that looked like a rational 
cure, and did not choose to relate idle and superstitious practices. One 
gentleman of considerable experience in rearing, says, he has been m 
^le use of keeping one or two swine to {>a8ture with lus cattle, which 
he thought a sure preventative of the Had jpaff. Perhaps the swine ea6 
ii{> tome noxious plants that might be £ital to the cows. But on this 
point some further experience must decide. 

In the Essek Hepurt (p. 187), *< Bleeding, when the cows are fiom one- 
^ third to half gone with calf, is earnestly recommended as a prevents^ 
** thre against premature caMng; and when the accident does happen, 
** t6 bury the abortion immedintely, and to keep the cow as widely 

* apart as possible from the herd. To be particularly careful that she 
** does not receive the buU that hetds with the cows; at least sot till 

* after such a lapse of time as, :with good reason, she may be thought 
*< completely rec o vere d , and free from the ponibitity of communicating 
•* the smallest infeaion.*' 

** For the disease called the red ^MOtr^ or bloody urine, bieedlng 
^ and change of food have been, in many parts, found cffe^dly to 

* answer." 

In the CbBtter Report, it is said, ^ A handAd of salt, and a handlul of 

* oatmeal, after being fried in a pan till black, are giten in a quart 
^ YcbopinJ of eold butter-milk ; the beast being kept from food some 
** little time before. This, once or twice given, is said to remove the 
** coibplaint, if not too long negledled. Should the cow be bouxfd,. as 
** sometilh^s Ixappc&s after the medicine, stiff oatmeal gruel, two. quarts 

«• Ca Scotch 
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Accmni of the Expense of rearing a Highland Stdf in 

Argyleshire, 

To milk to the calf while sucking, a Scotch \ ^ , ^r o 
pint per day for six months, at 1 rf. per pint*, / 

To expense of keeping the calf housed, and 

fed on straw and hay, during the first win- on 

ter, 12/. but deduAing 3j. for manure, 
remains, ••• • 

To pasture next summer on hill-grass, 7 6 

To keeping next winter on low grounds, and 1 ^ ^ /v ^ 
fed in the fields with hay, when necessary, / 

To pasture on hilly ground next summer, "i 
being then two and a half years old, / 

;C- 2 9 2 

* (a Scotch pint) at a time, should be given twice or thrice a day, till 
. ^ the complaint is removed.** 

" For seeuriMg in calves^ milk and water thickened with bean or 
** wheat flour, is given for their food till the scouring is removed, 
"* or one or two half pint (Scotch half-mutchldn) drenches of reuneL**— 
Hid, 

** When the teat cracks, and the bag becomes hard and inflamed, with 
** swelling in the udder (called thegargUJ, the cow should be blooded, 
** her udder well washed, and anointed with hogVlard, or sweet oil, or 
** other ointment. Some recommend washing with butter-milk and 
" salt, or salt and w;itcr." — £jti:x and Chester Riportt, 

For svcdUng in eJoiuir, some recommend two ounces of Castile soap, 
and some an egg-shell full of tar, to prevent the neces5ity of tapping ; 
and some recuinmeud (wliat promises to be more e£tb(5lual), to tlirust 
down a hollow cane four or live feet loug, with a syringe in it, to ex» 
tra<5l the air, and remove any obstrudllou at the mouth of the maw. 

When a potatoe or turnip sticks in the throat, it may be thrust down 
with a staff, or any smooth stick. 

* It is thought the allow.-mce made by Mr. Campb£ll (a chopin each 
end of the day) is too small, at least by one half; and the price 
put upon the milk is but one half of what it draws whan it is sold, which 
must greatly reduce tlic profit below what is above stated* 

Our 
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Our best breed of cattle in ArgylesKire, of the above 
«ge and feeding, sold this year (1796) at 6/. per head. 
Deduft for risk one in twenty (each year of the two and 
a half), or an eighth part^ there remain 7/. ; from which 
deduA the expense as above, and there remain 4/. 10/. lOd^ 
of profit to the rearer, burdened with the interest of the 
money in stock. But as cattle sold remarkably high this 
year, the ordinary profit may be stated at S/. 10/* lOi/. 
and that of the cattle of small tenants only at 
2/. 10/. lOd. 

Some winter their calves in open sheds, where they 
are fed with hay in racks, and have the liberty of going 
out and in at pleasure. This makes the cattle hardier 
and truer feeders. The feeding of young cattle with tur- 
nip, 8cc* is not yet praAised. But the feeding of milk 
cows in spring with potatoes, along with straw and hay, 
is a frequent pradice. The potatoes are given raw or 
boiled, as most convenient. 

The fattening of hogs with boiled potatoes is also prac- 
tised, and found to answer well, with the addition of 
meal or corn for the last fortnight before they are killed. 
It is of consequence to give them always a dry and clean 
bed 'f for cleanliness is very material in feeding all 
animals. 



SECT. II. — SHEEP. 

This useful animal was, till very lately, much ne* 
gleAed in this county. Few wished to have any more 
sheep than what was requisite for their own domestic use. 
There was little demand for wool or mutton from other 
^u«rter% and very little to spare if there had. The few 
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ahaq> iriiichire had wer; uado- tli^ most tMrbdraus nut' 
mgement. Ilieir punire was poori and often at a grel( 
^imtanrr. Thef vcTC folded in sumincT and liarveGt> and 
houied in wistcr and spring' No Mtcntton wu paid to 
the change or choice of rams, and they were often Icf^ 
to their own discretion as to the season of t»-eediii£. 
The conaeqiicDce waSj that the lambs came before the 
grau, and of course they were all stinted, and many of 
them itarvcd. From the middle of May the lambs were 
deprived of half the milk, by separating them ^ night 
from their danu, which were millced in the momipg. 
About the end of June the lambs were weaned ; and the 
manner of doing it was sometimes by tying a small stick 
across in their mouth, which not only prevented them 
Jtxmd nidcUDg, hut even from pasturing with any tolc 
rable ease. After thlsj the ewes continued to be milked 
evening and msnuog tiU ^ome time in September. It Is 
tmnecessary to add, that the flock did not thrive. It is 
rather a wonder that the species did not become altogether 
extinA. Nothing but their remarkable hardiness could 
save them from otter perdition under such wretched 
management. They became, however, small and ill- 
shaped } but,'in genend, they still retained a fine pile 
of wool. The breed was white<-faced, some of them 
orange-faced; a few of them polled*, but generally 
homed. Many of them were black and grey, which 
were more favourite colours than white, as they saved 
the trouble of dyeing the wool. The fleece, like the 
carcass, was small ; but fine> close, and matted. 

Between thirty and forty years agOj a difier«nt breed) 




ttid % diBTcrent S7st«mi were introduced liito fhe country 
and since extended by degrees over a consideraUe part of 
it* Store-masters from the Soath Country^ who fira( 
began the business, brought their own sheepy the JUnton, 
or black-faced kind, along with them. The natiTes^soon 
perceived that more profit was to be derived from sheep 
than from black cattle, in such a hilly country as ^s, 
and numbers followed their example, and went to the 
same market for their sbccp* There was indeed a neces- 
sity for going out of the county for sheep, as it would be 
difficult to collet at once, as many of the native breed 
as would stock a large farm* But the great mistidce was, 
not to introditce a better breed than the Linton, or black-> 
£iced kind. This kind is indeed hardy, and well ad^ed 
to a mountalinous country ; but their wool is coarse, loose, 
and shaggy ; and they arc subjeA to a very fatal disease, 
the iraxyf which, before the introduction of these sheep^ 
was totally unknown in the Highlands. 

There can be no doubt but the native breed, if properly 
attended to (and it is not too late to do it yet), would 
prove a much more valuable stock than the Uack*faced 
kind. If equal justice were done them, they might pro- 
bably be brought to an equal size. If not, the same 
ground would maintain so much the greater number, and 
so compensate for what they might want in size. A very 
intelligent store-master told the Writer, that he had a few 
of wliite-faced wedders among his flock, and that when 
at any time he wanted a very fat mutton, his general 
Vule was, to take any one of these. Another told him^ 
that he had beep, for some years before he got a sheep 
stock, in the use of buying up some of these small wed- 
ders at 5/. or 6/. a piece, and keeping them a year in a 
small island, where they had excellent grass, and then 
telling them fill, at I5/« or 14/. a head. With equ^ 
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justicCi then^ it is probable, that in a shott time the car«- 
cass might be brought to be of equal value with that of 
the Linton ; and it is certain the wool would be of much 
greater^ Within these few years it has been frequently- 
sold for 16 J. the stone, when the other wool sold for Js. 
or 8 J.* The native sheep are supposed to be- equally 
hardy, and their fleece is a warmer covering ; and should 
Agriculture be more attended to than it is, no kind of 
sheep will better bear to be folded. Their being less sUb- 
jeA to diseases, particularly the fatal one already men- 
tioned, is a prodigious advantage. Upon the whole, there 
it every reason to cherish this breed, which has been for 
ages naturalized to the soil and climate. If any one would 
take the trouble to collet what would stock a ^ii-ni of 
them, and pay them proper attention, he would in a few- 
years have an immense advantage over those who liave 
the other kind. If the native breed shall continue to be 
neglefted till they become altogether extinA, the loss 
may be regretted when it cannot be repaired. This sub- 
ject deserves the serious and immediate regard of every 
jand-dwner, who wishes to promote his own interest, o^ 
that of the county in general f. 

But if we will have a foreign breed, why not take the 
best, when equally well adapted to the soil and climate ? 
The Cheviot sheep are in every respeA superior to the 



* A sheep stock of the Linton breed, on the Mull of Kintyre, was 
mixed, about twenty years ap^o, with considerable parcels of the old 
Highland breed. The cross breed, between the black-faced rams and 
white-faced ewet, answered well. The size was not sensibly diminished, 
and the WP<^ '^^^^ much improved, and still continues to be much finer 
than that of any other sheep stock in the county. 

t The Writer, however, thinks it his duty to mention, that on this 
BiibjeA he has found she^masters differ much in their opinion ; though 
all agreed 4s to the prppriety of making a few £iir crials. 
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black-'faceU kind, and found to be equally fit for' a moun- 
tainous situation. They are hard/) fine-wooUedj aiut 
well-shaped. They are long-bodied, and long-limbed, 
which fits them for climbing steep mountains, and for 
travelling, either for seeking their food, or going to a 
distant market. Their fleece, too, is finer, closer, and 
warmer. They have every property that should be sought 
in a mountain sheep, and accordingly they have been 
found to thrive in every part of the Highlands in which 
they have been tried ; and are said to be less subject to 
diseases than the black-faced kind. Some of them have 
been lately introduced into this county by the Duke of 
Argyle, and by Mr. Campbell of Auch, in the highest 
parts of Glenurchay, and found to answer exceeding 
well*. Indeed no part of this county is more inclement 
than that from which they came f , where the hills are 
sometimes covered with snow for three or four months In 
a year, and where many of the lower walks consist of peat* 
bogs and deep morasses ; so that with us their situation 
would be mended $ a circiimstance which will always en- 
sure success p 

It 

— » » » » »■ ■ ■ I J .. ■ "I ■ . ' 1 1 . . ' ■ 

* Lord Breadalbank, a few years ago, made a present of some Chew 
viot wedders to several of his tenants iti Olenurchay, in order to try 
how they would fare on the same pasture with the black-faced kind^ and 
the Writer was informed by some of the store-masters, that they perceived 
no difference in their thriving. 

f In 1784, the sheep in Cheviiit were fed for fourteen or fifteen weeks 
with hay. No such storms are ever known in this county. 

I Tlie foUowin^^ experiment, made in the parish of Barr, in Ayrshire, 
may show the comparative hardiness and vahie of the Cheviot breed. 
** In June 1792, a ram, and two score of ewe hogs of the Cheviot breed, 
•* were put upon one of the highest and coldest farms in the parish^ The 
*< harvest was wet, the winter and spring stormy, and the loss of the 
^ pative sheep, through poverty and disease, was considerable. Yet all 
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It is difficult for those who have alixaily got another 
kind to change the breed ; hut new beginners ought uii> 
doubtedly to stock with the Cheviot kind. It is satd that 
Ite Yorkshire graziers have a prejudice against this kind j 
{irobably because they would then have more rivals in the 
trade, which is now in few hands j as the carcassi and 
Bot the wool, is the principal objeft of attention. What- 
ever may he in this, the introduction of the Cheviot, 
vhich would treble the price of wool, would more than 
balance it*. 

The only way in which the rents of the landlord, or 

■ that, thon^ MniDgeri, and in nich a •hoatloq, did wclL The woet 
■ofthenuive iheep, uking 10 fleeces to chetlone (SI lb.}, Mild » Ti.Gi^i 

■ rhe wool of the Cheviot kind, taking oalj tevta and a half to the none. 
* lold >t I5j. The profit here was great; bui how much more, if (ho 
*■ woo) bad fetched in r«9l value of SOi. the itonel' Slat. jia. XII. B5. 

In 1798, the Cheriot wool lold from 18i,to a0f.thc5inear¥d,and(r(iin 
SOj. to B2i. the while; from ui to eight fleece* of (be firat, and from 
•ight to oine of the laac, going tQ the stone. Some went u higha£-.^j.i 
and it is thought it will tuoa be improved to as to fetch 50j. if not 40i. 
Draft ewei sold from lEi.to 16i.; aod three years old wcddcrj from IKj.. 
10 E£t. In Etterici^Eweidale, and Liddeid:dc, they are now convertiof 
their flocks as quickly as possible into the Cheviot breei OfcrmrtiW w 
lefftral Brail oJSbaf, p. 66. 

ijddesdale it the wont dittiia, yet the Cheviot breed thnre in it. 
Xmliaxi Sif. p. 5S. 

* Even ihey who have another stock, and cannot conveniently chaogs 
it, wight at kast cross it with the Cheviot breed, which might be done 
with little trouble, and to great advantage. * lu the year 1707, 17S8, 

■ and 17ap, an intelligent farmer in the parish of Moflat, put Cheviot 
" rams to his black-faced ewes. In 1790, he sold the wool of the ilieep 
" produced by that cross at lOj. the six fleeces; asd the wool of his other 
"stock of the bUok-faced kind, which went eiaaiyon the same pasture, 
" only at 6i. 3£ the seven floeccl. The sheep thus produced were a* 
" healthy as his other sheep, the carcass not materially altered, and tlje 

■ weight of the wool increased a seventh pan, and its price moK tluq 
•• a third. The farm on which they were, is as high groujid as almost 

■ any in Scotland." SM. Act. I!. 29i 

th* 



tibie pttAtM c( the farmer^ can be funheir advlliccdt on 
many of the sheep4akid8 in this cotuityi ik bjr changing tht 
bte€dp and improving the wool; and both arc iatcfeit^ 
in making this the immediate obje£l of their attetiti9*% 
Mr. Richardson, who« in 17929 at the desire of thi 
British Wool Society, travelled through the Highland^ 
after observing, that it is on ais9$rd and riOctdow iih^ IN 
gemrgJly enttftmmd^ thmi tie Cie^i$i breed €9uU Hii tbtim 
m the Higilands ef Sceikmd, remarks, of some oiP ifaip 
Bjtor&-masters of this county in particular, That ^ ^Anftf 
^ seem disposed to try to what pcrfedtion diey can hrk^ 
**. the bbckyfiiced breed, without calcolatii^ the aMvmom 
f^ loss they will sustain in the mean time, by persevetjag 
^'b so unprofitable an experittieiit.'* . The ctfcuMoi 
may be oidly mttde, and may be &kly stated tt 2Qd^ thf 
fleece» which is the least that the woolp by • cbaHgtt irf 
breed, might be improved** 

Butt 

■ • ■■ . • 

•Thegtttmft liapmwam^ fti m t)ia wtiol may fitpbal^y be espedcd 
from the Spanish breed, « will appetr froai the foUcrwing tmnA fropi 
the Statiitieal Accoaat of the Pariih of Strathbhtie. 

*■ A. EDMoatToME, uiexteMi^wgninei^ hetlatdyiattodB^ aftw 
^ dieep of the tnit SpanWh breed into h» fiurni. The only haaud of 
"* which he wat apprdMniTe, wai» that the iademency of the weat|^ 
* ta winter wotild hart them. Of this apprehcmion he has been moit 
** h^ipily relieved. They have 'alteady stood two winten as wdl aa 
*** the rest of hii flock} sad ontaf thoawat the aioet severe that haa 
** been known ftir oisaf sesMas. Tht only precsntion which he vsed^ 
^ was to keeptheoi oa hk lowgraaads duHnf. winter; hot in sommer' 
^ they ate fond of feeding: on Hbt tops of the hills, and thrive thet^e aa 
^ ynSl m the nadve breadL Their lanha ai« equally hardy as them- 
*< edeet» and proouse to beeoaie'a fiaai acfddtion to die country; the 
«* wool betng nachiuperief to sa| at n known in drfs place. Eadieive 
^ produf^ 44k and the »aSi $Mk ififahliminhi ts. e<fc/<r poai>d; and 
^was,ttenatthatpriiet,i^anichasidarwinS| 
^9Last|«ar4eWMddbe liiood i^||^ dN %tlidi MS end ieoMh 
{ «a "ewes, 
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. But, after hating thus observed the decided advantage 
<)f the Cheviot over the Linton breed, we must still add^ 
that thete is much reason to believe it would be wiser to 
cherish out owh breed than either of them. What im- 
pl<ovement they are capable of, has never been fairly tried. 
This might be done at little expense, by collciTHng some 
df the best rams and ewes, and judiciously crossing them 
with others of the same kind, whose shape, size, or 
ivool, &c. may have those qualities which tlie breeder 
jlkost desires to alter or corref): in those he has. After 
ftking all possible care, there is great risk in changing 
the breed of sheep or cattle from one country to another^ 
where the »r, climate, or food, in any material degree> 
difier. The new, and formerly unknown, diseases in-» 
troduced already into the county by a foreign breed, is a 
sufficient proof of this. We run no such risk in the im-* 
provement of our own, which cannot be too earnestly re* 
commiended, before it is too late. Should they be col- 
leQed, improved, and propagated with sufficient care, 
they might in time banish the foreign coarse-woolled 
breed, and their diseases with them. Of all the modes 
of iiiiproving the breed of sheep, which have been sug- 
gested by such as have attended to the subject, this is~ 
certainly the safest and most rational, where the breed 
fiis no material defect ; and it has succeeded the best of 
any, where it has been fairly tried. This will appear 
from the following extrafl from the Agricultural Report 
of Merionethshire : '* The breed of sheep in this county 
" is the most pure of any- in North Wales, and is likely 



** ewes ; and also with a Scotch ram ajid the Sp^Ish ewes ; and this ej^'^ 
'* periment has succeeded beyond exp^tStatioa: The lambs thus, gene- 
'* rated, have wool Uttleer nothinj{; inferiojr to th^ old Spaniah.s|]ie€ip;> 
" and they may be expeif^ed- to be. fiv^n h|Lrdifir than these* 94 heis^ 
" inured to the climate ftoH^theiy biftkl'l ^kt^.-Mc 3^1^. 57L .:. a - ' 
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*^ to continue so, from an apprehension of the scab^ibot;^ 
^^ rot, and other disorders being introduced by crossing, 
*^ with other breeds ; which is the case in Anglesea and 
^^ Caernarvonshire, but which Merionethshire is unaof 
'' quainted with. No attempt has been made to iin«> 
'< prove it,^ except sending for a ram to Tallylln (at the ^ 
^^ foot of Kader-Idris, ihe highest mountain in JMe* 
** rionethshire), where the best breed in North Wales is. 
^^ to be found. They are much longer bodied than the- 
** common breed. Mr. Corbet (one of the first im-* 
** provers in North Wales) has invariably followed this 
^^ plan } by which means he has so considerably improved 
*^ his stock, that he sold his wedders this year (1794) for 
*^ 19s. a head, when the common price was only IS/. 
** for well-fed wedders. The average weight is 10/>,. 
'^ ihe quarter; the fleece 2Jb, at 1/.^^ pound* The 
*' sheep are always kept in the mountains, except the 
'* ewes, which are brought down. at the lambing season^ 
** in March and ApriJ* The praftice of laying sheep. 
** with tar. is altogether unknown in this county, nor is, 
^^ the want of it felt as an inconvenience, though the 
^^ climate is as cold, and the. storms as boisterous, as in 
" any part ofScotland»" Our native breed seem to be 
much the same with those of North Wales ; and, by the 
same management, might be brought to the same per- 
fe£Uot) *» The farmer who would begin such a system, 
would merit every encouragement from the county. 

The mode of managing sheep stocks in this county is, 
ih general, the same as in the South Country, from which 
the stock and the art were both introduced. The fol- 
lowing are the main points attended to by the most skil- 

• The best of the North Wales breed would, probably, suit this county 
well, and be a valuable acquisition ; as they are already improved tg the 
state to which the same kind with us cannot be brought fur manv years. 

s4 'fill 
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M iMR>4iustcn : to stock li^tlf, which will mend the 
•iie of the sheep, with the quantity mdqtrality of the 
#ooli mi aUft reader them leu subjeA to diseases •. — 
Ts fldeft tht fem lambs, and vuch «s hive the Bnestr 
ctMeA, aa4 ifhitest wo«4, for tups aod breedtftg ewes, and 
t* ewt amd spay the worst.— To get a change of rams fre- ' 
ijoentlf , and of breeding ewes dccasionaHy.— To put the* 
best ftps to the beit ewes, which is considered as neces- 
sary fbr bringkig any breed to perleAion. — Not to tup 
th«r fcoftM cwes-f ; which, in bad seasons especially, 
w*d(i render the Iambs prodaced by them of little value» 
as ^he «wes wottld not hare a Sufficiency of milfc ; and- 
wonld also tend to lessen the size of the stock.^ — ^To keep ' 
BO ram* above three, or tt most four years old, nor any 
breeding ewes above fire or six.— To separate the rams 
fiwm the 10th of Oflobcr, for a month or six weeks, to 
preieoit the lambs ftom comii^ too eaily in spring. — To 
scptrue the lambs between the 15th and 25th of June » 
to hare good grass prepared for them ; and, if they caq* 
to keep them sepvate, and on good grass, aU winter j 
that ijiey may be better attended to, and have the better 
chance of avoidrog diseases. A few, whose possessions 
enable them to do it, keep not cmly their Iambs or hogs, 
biit also their wedders, cwesi &c; in separate hineh ,■ by 
which erery shepherd, having his ovm charge, can attend 
to it better than if all were in common ; and each kind 



■ !■ ^! theae retpe£t», it » allowed b<r good judges, tfa» 5Q0 U.tpt 
well, will rtlurn murt profit than 600 kept in^ilereiitlj. 
-)- The Damn of riiMp arc: — 

IK, Em, wedder, lufi-linnba liU Aey ir« smeared- 
Sd, Ewe, nedder, lup-hu^ tiU they are ihora. 
?d, Ginunert, dimmondi, tufi tiO they are ihoTlt l^ift. 
«th, tM *w», widder^ tojft aAarwardb tM, jtte. ifLt^iB. 

have 
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hzvc the pasture that best suits it *• But aD are neg^ 
gent m raising artificial grassesy or a siipply of green Ibod 
for the sheep in ^nter ; ^sihich, indeed^ could only ttt 
done by some, as the lands of others would not admk iL 

Smearing or salving the sheep with tar and butlxr itt 
October, is a general praAice ; but some smear more than 
others, according to the difference of situations. AB 
smear the lambs and tups, and some smear all except tine 
old wedders. The purpose of it is to defend from the 
cold, scab, and vermin i and to increase the quantttft 
and mend the quality of the wool. Different people 
mix the ingredients in different proportions. From 
three to four pounds (English) of butter, and one Scotch 
pint of tar f, is considered as a proper allowance for nine or 

tea 

* In Linton, the fbUowing management it obierved : ^ In summer the 
** fleck is divided into three hirsels. In the first arc all the hogs and 

* yield sheep; in the second, the milk ewes; in the third, the lambs. 
*< In n^ter they are kept only in two hirsels. In the one are the hogs, 
** in the other the ewes and yidd sheep. The lambs are weanedabottt 
^ the end of June, the ewes milked A-om the Ist of July to the middle eff 
" August, and the milk made into cheese. The sheep are clipped from 
" the end of June to the end of July, according to the weather and con« 
"< ditton of the flock. The tups are let to the ewei from the 15th to the 
** end of November, according to the situation of the ground, tmd thi 
<* nature of the grass. From 40 to 50 ewes are allowed to one iufc 
** The breeding stock is changed every five years, by selling off the 

* sttperaimuated ewes. Some ewes, however, are kept longer than five 

* years, and some shorter, according to their condition ; for they do aot 
« all decline equally soon.** TwttdiaU Report. 

f Many in this county allow only two pounds of butter to the pint of 
tar; or a stone of 24lb. to the 12 pints ; which is very hurtful to the 
wooL The most approved mixture is, three 1-half pounds (English} off 
butter to the Scotch pint of tar (Roxiurgb Rep,), The better the butter 
is, the farther it will ga The best tar is that which appe^ yellowiih, 
and rises when rubbed against a board with the finger, as this waalMt 
better out of the wool— 1| is found, that ** two pints of butter^mflk add* 
** ed to six Scotch pints of tac, and its proportion of butter, will smear 
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ten sheep. The more butter, and the less tar> tb£ more . 
the wool vill be meliorated. Mr. Richardson (former-' 
]f mentioned) says> that " there is reason to believe that 
** » mixture of ttdiacco liqiior and spirit of turpentine, 
" widi a little brinutone,. answers fully as well as tar 
** abd butter^ for the great objeA of smearing ; which is, 
** that of kilting the vermin, and preventing the scab." 
Something similar to this " is [^-afliscd in the parish of 
V Lochle^ io Angus." The lamba arc smeared in au- 
tumn with tobacco juice, mixed with black soap and a 
little stale urine } allowing about four pounds of soap to 
twenty pints of tobacco juice *. As tar is not easily pro.> 
cured sometimes, it may be of consequence to the farmer 
to know, that such things may be used, at least as substi" 
tutes. Train-oil may also be used as a substitute for 
butter ; but the butter, when it can be got, is better. 

Smearing or salving is thought here to be of abstdute 
necenSty, and yet it may perhaps be doubted, whether it 
might not be dispensed with, or at least managed in an 
cauer way. In Wales this pra&tce is unknown, though 
the country is colder than most of this. In Northtimber-' 
land, where it had been long used, " it is now giveii up 
" as nseles*." ^ some parts of the county of Wtgton, 
it is alio ** falling into disuse i" and is " not found neces-^ 
** sary" in some sheep distrifts in Clackmannanshire f. 



' four sheep Biore tTian tlie same quantit j of tar and ttiitlcr will do hj 
" ibemielvei. If the buner-niitk be a week or two old. It is so. much 
' tbe better. It makes the tar and butter incorporate more closely, 
" TteAm the talve firm, and drawi much finer upon the sheep than 
" whhiNit it The ulre thui prepared is fit for immediate use." Stat. 

' \ ApuJ.Jl^rt'ft:eTlhimi. 3to(. /[«. VoL XVIL pL 586. Agr.k^ 

Our 




OUr stdl^*inistehi howcvcfi speak of -it« utility ^th con^. 
fidence ; founded, they say, upon experience* If this be 
well ascertained, it would be i<nproper to give up the 
pra&icet But eveh on the supposition that it ought to 
be continued, ^me think that the operation might be 
performed, when the sheep ate shorn (which would bO; 
attended with much less expense and trouble), with 
butter or oil, and a decoAion of tobacco juice, okk bark, 
or broom, without any mixture of tar, so hurtful to the 
wool. This deco£tion would kill the vermin or their eggs, 
and the butter or oil would improve the wool *, the na- 
tural 



* Columella andCzLSDs anciently prescribed oil for improving the 
wool A few years ago a fanner in Selkirkshire, being unsuccessful in 
the competition for the premium granted for the best wool, smeared next 
season with butter only, without tar, and easily gained the ptemium. 
This experienced farmer thinks tar of no use, but to kill vermin ; which 
may be effedbed with other materials, that will not hurt the wooL See 
Stat, Ace, (9/ Linton Jy 1. 135. 

The following recipe has been published^ for killing vermia, aud pro* 
venting the scab : — ^ Boil up two pounds of the strongest tobacco, with 
*^ a sufficient quantity of salt'-Water ot urine,; add on^ gallon of ttain- 
** oil, and two gallons of butter-milk, which will serve for 100 sheep. 
**. Rub each sheep with it all over, especially along the back-bone, as 
** shorn. This will also keep away the flies, throw off the wet, and en- 
* courage the growtli of the wool.** Glasg. Cour. Ap. 1796. 

The foHowing method may also be used fur marking sheep* without 
the use of tar, or hurting the wocL 

Put as much linseed oil to a pound of printers' ink as will, when well 
worked together, bring it to about the same degree of thickness as house- 
painters mix their paint. When the sheep are shorn, make a large Ro- 
man letter over the $heep*8 back with a stiff half-inch brush, drawing it 
several « times both ways, so as to work the colour through the wool to* 
« the skin.** Scots Mag, Vol XXXV, p. SiO. 

Dr. Lewis (Com. Phil. Techn. p. 361) recommends, for marking, 
imelted tallow, with so much charcoal, in fine powder, stirred into it, as is 
sufficient to -make it of a full black colour, and of a thick consistence. 
This will bear the changet of weather, and not injure the wool. ' To 
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toriri and suflUidnt clothing of the tiitmil* tftke prfO 
eke cannot be givto up now» it probably may hereafter^, 
when the breed if more naturalized to our climate. 

The principal disease to which sheep are sobycd id 
this county, is that which ia called the bramy^ tntroduced 
by the Linton. It generally attacks the hogs in the end 
of autumn (but on some farms not till the end of win«« 
terj*; and it no sooner attacks, than it kills. Some-* 
times a tlurd, sometimes a fourth part of them die of this 
disease, and seldom less than a sixth or seventh. As it 
admits of no' cure, it is fortunate that we are assured it 
• admits of a preventative. Mr. George Cullet, of 
Northumberland, so well known for his skill, and for 
his breed of sheep, makes the following very valuable ob-» 
tervations on the margin of Mr. Robson's Report of this 
County : ** What is here called the braxy^ goes by the 
^ name of the midden'4U in Northumberland, and in dif* 
^ ferent parts of England is called the red^water, and 
•* Uack'Water. In my memory, we never lost fewer than 
^ one in eight or ten* Now we seldom lose one in a hun* 
^ dred* And this is prevented, not cured, by sup- 
*' porting the hdgs, in autumn, better than formerly, 
^ by putting them upon seeds, &c. (artificial grasses), 
^ soon after being weaned, and then early to turnips, 
^^ rape^ &cf. Raising them early, and driving them 



make it still more durable, a sixth or eighth of its weight of tar might be 
jDtied with the tallow ; which will readily wash with it ont of th^ wool. 

• Hence a change of pasture, which, in Tweeddalc, is considered 
* as the only remedy for this disease," may be found to be beneficial.*-* 
Jigr* Rifi* of T'weeddaU, p, S4. 

f In the Highlands, our possessions are generally to large, and dis* 
proportioned to the quantity of arable land, that the above dire&ion ca» 
hardly be followed much, without reducing tjkc size of dieep tenements^ 
and patting them is:o more haudi 

w about 




'< about mth- a dog, was much io use fbn&erly; and 
*< many nostrums were prescribed and given. But 
.'^ nothing was effe£hial| until we were advised, by M|r. 
*^ Bakewell, to maintain them well at the above season, 
^ which has answered the end, *>It is evident, that thef 
^' are in a sinking state, when they die ; and it is re» 
'^ markable, that the best hogs fall in generaL And 
** unless the Highland stock-masters can find means to 
*^ keep up the condition ef their hogs, by turnips, rape* 
*< seeds*, &c» they must submit to lose numbers by this 
'* fatal disorder* Hogs are most liable to it ; though 
*< sometimes sheep a year older die of it. But I never 
^* knew a sheep die of it after two years old, and very 
'< few of that age* In large flocks, a cart-load, for many 
^ mornings in succession, in the latter end of OAobcr 
^ and beginning of November, was not uncommon to be 
^ brought home dead. It was common in every part of 
^* England, until it was prevented by better food. From 
'* near 40 years experience, I hanre found this as near 
'' infallible as may be,^ He adds, in another note, ^ I 
'^ vfill be bound for it, that better keeping will prevent 
^** the braxy^ as they call it." 

It is to be hoped, that this may help to induce owt 
store-masters to cultivate their fields, now negleAed, and 
to raise artificial grasses and green crops. This would be 
attended with great advantage, if there were no such n^ 
cesstty for it as the preventing of this fatal disorder. 
The way to turn land to most account, even for grazing, 
is to bring it occasionally under the jdough. Besides the 
profit to themselves, this would also give employment to 



* Rape or Gok-sMd it sown, on ground well prepared, in the month 
pf June ; about on«HB*ghth of a butbd-of ited to an Englith acrt^ bi 
,BD^attd| this it a conpan winitr and iprtng iood fior ilietp. 

the 
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4hc labouring poor, and help to make thdr Interest conr^ 
patible with that of the store-masters. The watering of 
meadows and other pasture grounds, together with at-» 
tention to tillage, would be an efFeAual way of increasing 
green food, and plenty of it, and consequently of pre- 
venting the ravages of the braxy** 'Artificial food wilt 
also increase the size and number of the sheep* and ad4 
to the quantity and quality of the wool. 

The scab is another disease incident to sheep, espccialfy 
when brought from rich to poor pasture, for which Mr. 
RoBSON prescribes as follows : •* To cure this disease in 
" a score of sheep, and so in proportion to any other 
" number, take a pound of tobacco leaves, with as much 
** water as will completely cover them ^ boil this tho- 
** roughly, and squeeze the juice out of the tobacco 
" leaves ; then mix this decoftion with about ten Scotch 
^* pints of chamber-lye, and with this bathe the sheep, 
^* as in smearing ; only, as the liquid is thin, the wool 
•' must be shaded, and held up, so as to prevent its 
** running off. Begin first by shading the back, then 
•* the sides, and lastly the belly ; by which means, with 
** a little attention to the parts below the legs, every part 
** ofthe body will be touched with the mixture." 

On this Mr. Culley nores, that, " if three spoonfuls 
** of oil of turpentine be added to every bottle-full of the 
** tobacco liquor, put on with a quill tlirough the cork 
** (always taking care to shake the liquid well every time 
** it is poured on, to prevent the turpentine, which will 
** be uppermost, from coming off first), it will effeftuT- 



n 



• « Turmpshave been found a preventative of the braxy.** — Stah, Ai 
j§f SMirit U. 440. « Turnips or dover stubble it sai4 \Q prevept it 

Stat, Ace, of Lintotif I* 133» ^ ■ ; . ■ 
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** ally core. it. Or Sir Joseph Banks's recipe will answer 

'f well." 

As Sir Joseph Banks^ receipt has been found eflfec-* 
tual by some who tried almost evtry other in vain, it is 
here added. ** Take one pound quicksilver, two pounds 
** hog's-lard ; half a pound Venice turpentine, half a 
*^ pound oil, or spirit, of ditto ; the whole to be beat, 
« wrought, and mixed together till made into an oint- 
^ ment; the parts affeftcd to be rubbed with a small 
^ bit, about, or less than a hazel nut. To prevent a 
" flock of sheep from being infefted, rub a few sheep, 
** by laying the ointment on in a stripe from the neck 
** down the back to the rump, a stripe down each 
'^ shoulder, and down each hip." * 

Fags^ or hdeSf are destroyed by a mixture of soap and 
mercury t ticks^ by a decoction of tobacco, broom, oak- 
bark, or mercurial ointment : the fooUrof, by caustics; 
but as it is little known here, it is almost unnecessary tor 
give particular prescriptions. The root of the disorder is 
pared away, and the part opce pr twice anointed with oil 
of vitriol apd spirit of turpentine. 

The following statements are taken from Mr. Robson's 
Agricultural Report of this County. 

^^ Stocking a sheep farm with that number which re- 
<^ quires one good shepherd, stating the capital employed, 
^ and the average expenses and losses incurred, I next 
** comider to be my duty : in attempting which, I am 
** well aware that it will expose me to much censure, not 
*' only from such proprietors as may have screwed their 
rents too high, but also from such tenants as have cheap 
bargains ', yet as I think a fair statement ought to sa- 
** tisfy, and m^y be of service to both parties, I will ven- 
^^ ture to give an opinion respecting the general system 
of a sheep-stock, in the average situation of Highland 

** grazingsj 
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^ graziqgs ; kavtng it to those who are paxticalauiy' 
^ placed) in point of advantages or disadvantages, to add 
^ or dedii£k accordingly. 
*< Gknxiers in Highland distrids maj, as circumstance* 

* diAatCf either turn their views to the advantage arising 
^ firom a breeding stock, where the lambs are the prin* 
*' mpsi objeft of sakf or to a rearing stock, where the 
^ wodders are looked up to as the principal source of 

* profit. But it nviy not be improper to observe, that a 
^ graaier, in chooung between these stocks, ought to 
^ prefer the wedder system, where the grazing is highi 
^* cold, and destitute of good spring resources for the 
^ ewes» either at or after lambing time. 

^ In the distrift which I have surveyed, 600 sheep are 
^ in general considered a sufficient chalrge for one shep- 
^ herd. Taking then this number as the average proper 
^ charge of a shepherd, if kept as a breeding stockf they 
^ oi^^ to be divided as follows ; 



'** BREEDING STOCK. 

14 tups, i at lU the score; hence 296 16 

<« 410 milk ewes, 3 

*< 50geltewes,&')at9/.6i^each,ltothe 
** 126ewe hogs, 5 scor^ 



O 
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Totalvahic, ...^.;C. 876 • 41 
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<< ANNUAL SALESj &C. 

** S3 shot lambs, 50 only papblc, at 3 J. each, 7 10 

** 189 Iambs, at 5/. each, one to the score, •••• 45 

** 84 old ewes, at 6/. 6J. each, one to the score, 26 

** 21 gelt (yield) ewes, at 9/. 6</. each, one? c^ \c\ a 

'^ to the score, •••.« — •• 3 

'^ 4agedtupSy at 10/. each, ••«..-«.»m.,.....*m, 2 



£. 90 a 

" 460 white fleeces, at 10;J1 each, •••—•«*..«.mm« 19 3 4 
^' 140 laid or smeared fleeces, at 10(/« each, 5 16 8 



£. 115 

^ CHARGES AND EXPENSES. 

*' Call the capital employed in stock, for ease of calcu- 
" lation, 376/. 10/. This, on account of extraordinary 
'< loss that may happen, and bad payments, state at 
** 37/. 13/* being 10 per cent, on the capital employed. 

£^ /. d- 
*^ Tc- interest of capital, at 10 per cent. »w.*.». 37 13 
^* To 8 bolls meal to the shepherd, at 16/. -j 

^ per boll ; one 1-half boll of this being > 6 8 

*^ allowed for dogs, •..»..«•.•...«»•....•.•...• 3 

^ To laying with butter and tar 1 68 lambs,and ^ q ^ « 

<* 14 tups, labour included, at 4^. each, .m. 3 
^ Gatherings, clippings, luck-pennies, &c. .m. 5 

;^. 52 1 8 

^* No allowance is made for the shepherd's wages, be- 
^< cause on a grazing where it is intended to put 600 
*^ sheep, it is supposed that the shepherd can have the 
<« keep of 60 more in lieu of wages. 

ARGYLB.] T « AmOQQt 
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^ Amount of sales, as above, •••..•.•••••••*oM... 115 O O 

^ QMrges ^nd expenses, dilto^ *••••— ..mo...* 52 X S 



" Remains for rent*, ....£. 62 IS 4 

'^This 

■ • • • 

* Mr. RoBsoN should have added* and for profit -, for which there cer- 
tainly ought to be some allowance, which would brmg the rent lower 
than' is hvre stated. In the Stat, Ace, of the Parish of Luuy the fdtowing^ 
ttatement 14 given of a stock of (he same number : 

** A breeding stock of 600 sheep, fbr taking care of which one good 
** shepherd is reckoned sofficieat, eemmoaly conaiats, at WhtttancWij, of 
^' the fbttowing proportions : 

«* Bleeding ewes» ---.-.-----. 50a 
^ Year-old ewes, for supplying the place of older eiyes, • - 80 
« Tups, •. ....^20 

600 

^ Stntmmt tf th» Teatly Expeme of Mknt^ia^ 

* T6 herd's wages, or pasture of 60 sheep, - • • • 7 lO O 

<< To his ^wa and dog's maintenance, 6L lOx. 9ndaplaid„ 6s, 61, 16 O 

<* To expense of smearing (140 of the stock), - - - *- 3 6 O 

•• To gathering, clipping, and bringing to market, - - 2 7 O 

*^ Ta interest of stock, Tahied at 376A - - • - • IS 16 O 

«« Torent, •---- ------ 52 10 Q 



** Annual Sales, 



£,90 6 O 



« By 300 draught lambs, at 4L lOs. per clad score, and? ^» ,« «, 

f - o7 Iv .0 
<4 30 shotr^ at - - • 21, 5s, per ditto, - . - > 

**^ 54 draught or ^Ani ewes, at 6/. 6dl ..... 

<* lOy^iVewes, at lis, and 6 oldtupo, at I2s, - . 

«* 460whit^neece8, making 46 stones, at 7j. - 

*< 140 fleeces laid, making 20 stones, at 5/. 



17 11 


O 


9 2 


O 


16 2 


O 



- - - . 5 

£. lis. 5 O 
Expense as above, - . - 90 5 O 



« Profits 



wr 



£. 25 O 
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** This rent amounts to about 2/*^ per sheepi ^d the 
** wool is valued nearly at the rate of 7 /. per stone, tron 
^* weight, for white wool, and the hid wb31 at 57, ditto, 
** one pound to the stoxje of each. 

« wfiBima 5i*orK. 

" )?or the sake of a practical view of t&i^kind of stocky 
*' which must be the most general in the Highlands, I 
** shall take my statement, as nearly as I can judge^ 
'^ from a stock as actually kept* 

•^ To 690 milk ewes, at 14?/. each, none to 7 ^g^ ^ q 

'^ the score, ••... *•*• ^ j 

"To 25 tups, at 1 4/. each, none to the scdre, 17 10 
**To 85 gelt ewes, at 9/* 6^. each, one to 7 .« ^ j 

" the score, ^.«.3 

'*To^380wedder hogs, at 9/. ed. each,? ,,-• ,g ^ 

" oHe to the score, .....* , i . 

" To 340 dimmondsi at 12/. one to the score, 194 5 8 
** Td 320 thr^e-year olds, at 14j\. one to 7 g^- ^ ^ 

"the score, -^................k,.....,. 5 

"To 160 ewe hogs at 9j.6i. one to the score, 72 8 i. 

"gOOO Value, .*.. ^ 1190 17 8 



> ^ . 1 



<* The profit arising from such a 6tock seem» inadequate to the trottble 
** and risk; but it is to be observed^ that> in most sheep farms, there 
" are some low and arable grass grounds, the produce of which, in es- 
** timatmg their value, is seldom' taken into the account. Much depends 
** upon the times, and much upon the management. In the event of a 
^ sevete winter or spring, the number of lambs for sale, falls oftta one- 
^ third short of the foregoing statenieiit.'*-'^^!/. Ace, XVK. p; d6a 
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'' ANNUAL SALES. 

^To315eIiree-]Pear old wcddcrs, at 14/.7 o^O O O 
'^ one to the score^ •••••••••••••••••«•• J 

^* To 1 05 old ewes, at 6j. 64IL one to the score, S2 1 

'^ To 2 1 gelt ewes, at 9/. 6 JL one to the score, 9 10 O 

'* To 6 aged tups> at 1 0/. none to the score, S O O 

'< To 84 shot lambs, at 3/. one to the score, 12 O O 

^ To 84 cwc lambs, at 5/. one to the score, 20 O 

**Tol435 white fleeces, at 1 0</. each, 59 15 10 

^ To &^S laid or smeared ditto, at 10 J. each, 23 10 10 

£.y^0 6 8 

'^ CHARGES AND EXPENSES/ 

*• Interest of 1 190/. at 10 per cent. 1 19 ^ O 

"To 189 weddcr lambs, bought in, to-j 

'^ keep up the stock, at 5x. each, one to > 45 O 

'' the score, ....••.• .......3 

<« To 24 bolls meal, at 16x. per boll, fori . 

'* three shepherds and dogs, ....•••m....... <' 

" To laying 736 hogs and tups, at 4i. each, .... 12 5 4 

*^ To gatherings, clippings, luck-pennies, &c. 15 O 

£.210 II 4 

'' From amount of sales, •.•.«^.«......... 370 6 8 

" Deduct charges and expenses, •......••.•.•.•.•• 210 11 4 

^ Remains for rent, ..».•.•. ;^. 159 15 4 

** By this state, it appears that about 20d. per sheep is a 
" fair vent tot such a stock*." 



* la this county, tome sheep lands are lower, and some hi^er, than 
this^ rate. Of late years, the price of sheep has risen so hJjgh, that from 

^iwta 
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^ The prices in these statements are not made upon 
" the sales of the year 1793 (when they were drawn up), 
'^ but upon an average of six years preceding ; the peco^ 
•* liar circumstances of that year, making it proper to 
^* leave it out of the question.** 

1 hat our mountains are better adapted for sheep than 
for black cattle, cannot admit of a doubt. Under tht 
sheep system, they make a much better return both to 
the farmer and to the landlord ; and furnish, in the wool 
of the sheep, a large fund for manufafhire and for com- 
merce. But all these advantages are more than balanced 
.by the effed which sheep have produced upon population* 
When one man occupies the space which would main« 
tain ten or twenty families, his private gain will by no 
means compensate for the public loss. To banish that 
hardy race by which its battles have been fought, and its 
fleets manned, must prove a great loss to the kingdom at 
large ; it must also be a serious loss to the county, to 
* ' 1 1 " I ■ ■ —^i^a.— ———.—— ————.i^^ii^ 

2j. to 2s, 6d. 18 g'ren for the grass of a sheep in good lands. It tcfms to 
have risen with the price of wedders, in proportion Of ooe to eight ; or» 
in other words, one-eighth of the price drawn for wedden, was therwt 
given for the grass of a sheep. But no general rule can be laid down, 
as so much depends on the nature of the pasture, its healthiness, ease of 
herding, natural divisions, convenience to market, and other circuzsii* 
stances. One possession may be cheaper than another, though it pay a 
third more for the grass of a sheep. In Lanark, the grass of a sheep 
is said to be 2s. and thought too high. fStai, Act, IV. 508.; In thlf 
county of Roxburgh fJis/>. p. 58), an acre of the sheep lands wiU nearly 
maintain a sheep. In Stirlingshire fJle^. p. 49), ** an acre and a balf is 
*< required to make a wedder fat.** In the hilly grounds of Dumbarton* 
shire fSiat, Ace, of lausj, the same extent is necessary for the pasture of a 
sheep ; ^d in the sheep lands in Tweeddale (M^^J^ the allowance for 
the grass of a sheep is generally two acres. In this county, where iMJXf 
of the mountains are both high and barren, it is thought that two acrf* 
may, in general, be too small an allowance. But the nature of our pa|* 
ture is so various, that no general rule can be applied to it. 

T 3 have 
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haTC its numbers greatly diminished ; is it is certain^ 

fhn riches of any country must be in proportion to the 

number of its people, if their industry is properly di- 

re6ted» and their property proteAed by good laws^ and a 

stable government. The landlord may think that all this 

m nothing to hioi, if one man can give him a higher rent 

than ten or twenty^ He makes no account, perhaps^ of 

the pleasure of communicating the means of subsistence 

and happinesa to a number of the industrious poor, who 

are his fellow-creatures* He makes no account of the 

political consequences which he might derive from their 

jiumbers, in great and possible emergencies. He makes 

no account of the assistance which their forefathers gave 

to his, in obtaining and defending those possessions froqa 

wiuch they are now expelled"^. But he should make 

•ome account of the cultivation of his lands, to which 

this systeo)) as now carried on, puts a total stand. Nay^ 

worse than this,, the ground rescued from the heath and 

vildncsa by the labour of ages,*is in the way of becoming 

a heath and wilderness again. By means of sheep^ rents 

nay be raided more rapidly, but will not admit of much 

Inrther progress. By means of cultivation, they are ad-* 

vancM more slowly ; but b^ a gradual progress, wjll soon 

arrive at a mu^rh greater height. Accordingly it will be 

founds that the Duke of Argyle, and others, who have 

encouraged population and small tenants, have not only 

their estates better cultivated, biit their rents in the way 

of being nxuch higher advanced, than thpse of lands, under 

•the other system. 



-^ 



* Tbi^just anci noble sentiment was uttered by a Highland Chieftain, 
who was advised to remove his people, and put his lands under sheep ; 
•* Their forefathers got or secured the estate to mine, by their blood 
^ and dicir liyc^, and I think they hs^ye a natural claim to a sbase of it." 
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Land-owttcrs may suppose, that as a shefrikerd afld his 
dog can manage a whole farm under sheep, he can afford 
to pay more rent than half a dozen of tenatits, who haTC 
as many families to support on the produce of the farm. 
But they should consider that the gentleman farmer works 
none, and lives at more expense than half a dozen^ or 
twice as many poor families ; and also, that these familiei 
would bring their own frugal support out of those grounds 
which the other allows to lie waste, and also enlarge the 
food of animals with artificial supplies. They should 
likewise consider, that no country can become rick by 
following pasturage alone. Pasturage must be conjoined 
with agriculture, and both of them with manufa^ku^ and 
commerce, before any great degree of prosperity ii to be 
attained. Land-owners should therefore study to unite 
all these advantages in one system, by encouraging small 
tenants and population, so far as the nature of the Ismds 
will allow ; by which their estates would be always im- 
proving, their rents prdgressively rising, and the country 
Nourishing. 

The following faft may serve to illustrate and corr^ 
borate what is here proposed. Some years ago, a l4xge 
estate in this county was converted into sheep-walks, and 
lett at an advanced rent to a few store-masters. From 25 
to SO of the former tenants, who could not dispose of 
themselves otherwise, were allowed one large fi^rm among 
them all, and the rent of it advanced in the same propoiv 
tion with those around it. The arable part of the faiio, 
with as much more of it as was capable of cultivation^ 
was divided into as many shares as there were families, 
and each set down upon his own lot. Here they fell to 
work with plough, spade, and mattock ; occasionally unit- 
ing their forces to what they could not singly perform. 
At the same time, they joined their little money and 

T 4 credit. 
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crediti to put a common stock of sheep on the mountain, 
and employed a common shepherd to take the charge of 
them* Their flock prospered, their fields produced 
abundantly, and they Were yearly becoming larger, by 
adding to them a portion of what had formerly been 
waste. The men not only raised a suflSciency of food 
to serve their families, but some of them had also a sur- 
plus to spare ; while the wives spun a considerable part 
of the wool, and sold the yarn at the market. In short, 
they BO improved the ground and their own circumstances 
together, that it was thought they could do well enough 
without the mountain } of which they were accordingly 
deprived, and their hopes of thriving vanished. The 
experiment, hpwever, was fairly tried ; and from 100 to 
150 souls paid their rent, and derived their living from 
one farm, perhaps without any sensible diminution of the 
cattle which it was capable of maintaining, if no part of 
it had been tilled. Had the wisest politicians set them- 
selves to contrive what plan would be most for the gene- 
ral interest of this county, perhaps they could not have 
devised a better than this, in which every part of the 
soil was applied to its proper use, and in which tillage, < 
pasturage, manufafture, and commerce were all tmtted, 
sq as to give each other their mutual aid. By such 
management as this, the hills might be covered with 
sheep, the plains with com, the lands improved, and 
the people numerous and happy. When the mountain 
of one farm is too small to give a sufficient range for a 
flock, those of two or three might be joined, and each 
have an interest in the flock, in proportion to its share of 
the bounds*. 

It 



♦ In the upper parts of the county, it is not unconunon to see several 

small 
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It IS to be regretted, that store-masters pay no attention 
to the cnltivation of their arable grounds, which would 
be of great benefit to themselves ; especially by furnish-* 
ing green winter food, and of great benefit to the poor, 
by giving them employment. They might likewise give 
the female poor employment, in spinning the wool 5 by 
which means it could be more easily exported, and draw 
more money into the county, if it should not be mad^ 
into cloth with ourselves. It is surely improvident to 
export our wool in its raw state, and bring part of it back 
again in cloth, at ten times more than we received. 
Sheep would be of double the benefit to the county that 
they are at present, if we should learn to manufa£hire the 
wool at home ; as we easily might, if population were 
encouraged, and the industry of the poor properly di- 
refted*. 



w^ 



small tenants on the same farm, having their sheep-stock in common, and 
th«ir arable fields in rutMrig, It would be an improvement on this plan, 
to have the arable lands divided, as every man would then turn his owo^ 
share to a better account \ as has been found to be the case in Kintyre. 
See p, 79, 

* Might not our store-masters breed some of their sons to the mann^ 
fadhiring business ? Might they not employ all the female poor in their 
neighbourhood in spinning their wool ?. Might not a manufacturing 
village be also established in every parish under the sheep system; and, 
if necessary, some carding and spinning machines (driven by a horse or 
by water) be employed in each of them ? The simplest and cot riCT t 
manufadhires should be set on fbot at first, such as the making of coarse 
stockings (of which every frame would work about 600 pairs ia the 
year); coarse blankets; plaidings, which might be thickened and dyed 
for clothing to the army and other uses; carpets, and coarse serges for 
carpet coverings, &c. The wool exported raw from the continent of 
i\rgyleshire, might, if thus manufadhired, employ at least 2000 people^ 
and add from 30 to 40,000 pounds to its revenue. Why should not a 
county attend to the loss of exporting its wool in its raw state, as well as 
the nation at large, which prohibits such exportation under the severest 
penalties ? 

Goats 
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tm GOATS. 

Geatt abounded in this county some time ago : hut the 
attention paid first to woods, and then to sheep, have 
Mm almost banished them. On the continental part of 
the county, it is supposed there may be at present about 
4500j and nearly one*third of these are in the parislx of 
Kilmalie* The goat is an useful, though neglc£);ed ani- 
mal, and so well adapted to our soil and climate, that it 
lAay yet be considered as a loss, if the species be allowed 
to perish. It is liable to no diseases ; it finds its food - 
where no other animal is able to travel ; its milk, of 
which it gives a large quantity, is medicinal, and makef 
excellent cheese by itself, or mixed with the milk of 
cows. Its flesh, too, particularly the juice of it, is 
Boorishii^ and much recommended for many ailments. 
The tallow is considerable j and from 12 to 16/^. of it 
have sometimes been got from one goat. Tlie skin of 
it too is valuable, and has lately sold in some places firom 
£/• to 7/. 6d.*, and in this county at 4<i. 

The goat, in some situations, and with proper attention, 
fBight perhaps prove a more profitable animal than the 
sheep. In good keeping, they have often two kids at a 
time, and may be brought to weigh, when fat, six stone 
of tron weight f. With us, some weigh from 16 to 18/^. 
the quarter. If none should be disposed to make the 
experiment of stocking a farm with goats, they might at 
least allow a few of them to pasture with their sheep, as 
they would find their food in precipices to which sheep 
could have no access. A few in the npper parts of this 
county do so, and find it an advantage. In Northum-* 
berland they have generally a few of them mixed with 
the sheep, for the health of the flock, as it is known they 
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eat, with safety, plants which to other ammak would b( 
poison *. 

If it shall ever be the good fortune of this animal tp 
come into favour with us again, there is no doubt but 
other species of it might be introduced, and thrive ; such 
as the Chamois goat, so valuable for its skin; and the 
Natolian goat, which has hair as fine as silk. We might 
also learn to manufaAure the skins of our goats, if we 
had many of them, into Shamoy, Morocco, and Cordovan 
leather, and greatly increase our profit. No useful ani- 
mal that we have, should be lost ; let us rather add to 
their number. 



SECT. III. — HORSES. 

The horses of this county are of different shapes and 
sizes, according to the degree of care bestowed on the 
breeds and rearing of them. The best of them sffe of as 
iarge a size as the soil will admit, and of a tolerably good 
shape. They are short, thick, and compadl in the body ; 
strong, hardy, sure-footed, easily fed, and patient of far- 
tigue and labour. No breed can be better adapted to the 
country than the best of the native kind. 

Since the introdu^on of sheep, the rearing of horscf 
has been much negleAed in the higher parts of the 
county ; and in the lower parts, where the land is mostly 
occupied by small tenants, they can seldom be commended 
cither for their size or their shape. In the distrift of 
Eantyre, they are not indeed in general wanting in size, 
but very much so in shape. They are long-bodied, 
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laogAeggedf hard and high in the bone, and ill to snppoit. 
Some of the fanners lately joined in buying one or two 
large stallions of the low country kind, but whether anj 
great advantage will result from this cross, is yet doubcfbL 
The late Sir A* Campbell of Invemeill, brought an 
Arabian hone to hb estate, but the cross was considered 
as rather delicate for the soil and climate. 
. The best way to improve the breed, would certainlj 
be, to seleA the best sires and dams of the native kind. 
It is generally thought, that the best of the native breed 
of this county are to be found in the Island of Mnl^ 
probably owing to their being less contaminated with 
any other breed than those on the continent; though the 
tradition of the country, ascribes the superiority to some 
horses having got ashore from a ship of the Spanish 
Armada, that was wrecked or sunk on the coast of that 
island. It is remarkable, that a like tradition prevails in 
Galloway, and is assigned as a reason for the excellence 
of the Galloway ponies. Could these traditions be d^ 
pended upon, they would seem to promise much im- 
provement from crossing the ancient breed of the country 
with horses imported from such parts of Spain as come 
nearest to the soil and climate of this country. The tra- 
ction, vague as it is, certainly merits so much attention, 
as should induce some patriotic gentlemen to make the 
trial. In the mean time, if it shall be thought advisable 
to cross any other breed in Scotland with the best of 
our own, which may admit of great doubt, it should 
seem to be the best of the native Galloway breed *• Both 

were 

^ Th!s breed is reduced now to a small number in Galloway. But the 
few- which remain of it, ** though small, are remarkable for iigure» spirit, 
•« and durability." Stat. Au.V\V 5^. 

Jt is remarkable, that in the Norwegian AcMod tfHa$9s ExpetUtim (pub- 
lished 
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were originally of the same old British breed, and both 
stih retain much of their original excellence and dis- 
tinguishing charaAeristics. Some of the same breed exist 
also in the mountains of Wales, and it would no doubt 
answer to cross it with that of the Highlands. If, in 
the improvement of our breed, we look at all beyond our: 
own, it ought to be by crossing it with one or other of 
the kinds mentioned, as no other that is heavier and less 
hardy, would suit the country. 

The negledl of the native breed of horses, and the 
danger of their being nearly banished, like black cattle, 
by the introduction of sheep, and the risk, or almost 
certainty of getting no breed afterwards in their place, 
that will suit the country so well, are matters that d&- 
serve the serious attention of landlords. An evil may 
be easily prevented, which it may not afterwards be pos- 
sible to repair. Horses, where they give so little trouble^ 
as with us, are a profitable stock ; and even in that view, 
the breed of them deserves to be more attended to than 
it is. 



8BCT. IV. HOGS* 



Highlanders, till very lately, had a foolish prejudice 
against pork ; though it appears, from Adomnan, that 
in the sixth century it made a considerable part of the 
food of their forefathers. Swine, however, are getting 
into more repute, and a few of them are bred in most 



Vlhed by JoaNiroN), it b ssud, diat in the battle of the Largs, in 126S» 
tile Scott' had Spanuh steeds completely armed. "Sponskess oil fordykt* 
So that the ezcdlence of the Oalloway breed, may be owing to in having 
bieca nore thao ooce mcftdtd by that of Spaixi. 

t. parts 
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ptrts of the county. They abound most in the distri£t 
of Kintjre j but even there, not above 400 of them are 
veirecl amiually. They are of different kinds, but mostly 
of die small dunnish white breed, with ereA ears^ la 
other parts of the county, some gentlemen haye got a 
few of the small black Chinese breed, which are easier 
fiiltened, and less mischievous. These are also the best 
breed for a poor man, and ought to be ibore propagated. 
As no animal yields more profit, or a quicker return 
than a sow, no gentleman, no £urmer, nor even cottager^ 
should want a breeding sow. The poorest family could 
easily feed one with the ofials of potatoes. Near the 
shore they could find much <^ their food in the ebb. 
They could easily be prevented from digging or abusing 
the ground, by cutting off the gristly or horny part of 
the snout, through which the ring is usually put ; which 
may be done without the least injury to the.animal» when 
j^oong. Wherever there is a dairy, they fatten well» 
and in a short time, upon whey and butter-milk. la 
many parts of England, the profits arising from this eir^ 
cumstance are estimated at 20/. to every cow. Distillers 
would also find their profit in having plenty of swine. 
In England, where this business is much followed, the 
profit between buying lean, and selling fat, after keeping 
them 18 or 20 weeks upon the refuse of the still, is from 
2/. to 3/. according to the size. But with those who 
have not abundance of food, the smaller the kind, so 
much the better, as they not only fatten with less and 
worse food, but in a shorter time. The Chinese, or a 
cross between them and a small white kind, will answer 
well. But let the breed be what it may, a well propor^^ 
tioned stock to every farm or family, will most abundantl|' 
requite the care, and repay the expense of any trouble op 
food required for them. . A patch of clover might be weH 
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applied for their use in summer, by those who have not 
milk or whey, till the season of potatoes arriVes. When 
kept in a stye, it is of much consequence to keep them 
clean and dry, and not to allow them too much water. 
Qeanliness^ is necessary to their health and preservai* 
tion, and a dry comfortable bed will help them much to 
fatten*. 



SBCt.. v.— RABBITS. ' 

The only rabbits on the continent of Argyleshire are 
in a small island in Lochow, used as a warren by the Duloe 
of Argtle. As they are very prolific, and their skia 
valuable, they would prove a profitable stock in suitable 
soil, and near a market. A traA of hilly sandy soil at 
Machirhaxush Bay, near Campbelton, might be profitably 
occupied as a warren. A ready market could always bp 
found for them in Campbelton or Greenock. Where 
tlus species of stock is reared, the carcass usually sells for 
4 J. and the skins, which are of more value than the car-- 
cass, from 5x. to lOx. per dozen. A rabbit-warren ia 

* To what extent and advantage the rearing of swine may be carried 
on, will appear from the following cxtra<5l froxii the Statistical Account 
of the parish of Loclunaben : ** Every body, even tlie cottars, feed swine; 
** many of the farmers five or six, or more, in the year. When fat, they 
** are sold at between 3 A lOx. and 4/. per head; or threepence fiarthii^ 
** per pound, as uncured pork ; when salted and dried) they sell at six- 
** pence per pound. There are people who nuke a trade of talting and 
« curing them. 'X*here may be 1000/. worth sold in this parish annualif* 
** besides what is consumed by ^the inhabitants. It is afSrmed by some 
*< who are conversant in that business, that from Nith to Sark and £sb^ 
** foot, an extent of coimtry of about 30 miles the longest way, and about 
<< 16 the shortest, there it above SOfiOOL brought in annually for swuie." 
Stat. Ace. VII. 243. 

the 
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the parish of Old Luce (county of Wigton) is rented at 
100/. a^year*. Where rabbits are kept^ the famous 
breed of Lincolnshire ought to be procured^ which> from 
the superior beauty of their skins^ are peculiarly profit- 
able. 



SBCT. VI.**-POULTRY. 

As this county does not abound in com^ neither does 
it in poultry. Every family, however, has a few ; the 
tenants of almost all the smaller proprietors are liable to 
the payment of so many hens and eggs. But then^ if 
they have the tale, no more is to be said. Under these 
drcumstances, it cannot be expefied that any pains will be 
taken to improve the breed. 

Many of the gentlemen, and a few of the &rmers^ rear 
some geese and turkeys. There are some instances of 
domesticated geese, near the sea, associating with wild 
ones in summer and harvest, and bringing some of these 
strangers home along with the flock at the approach of 
winter. 



SECT. VII. PIGEOKS. 



A FEW gentlemen (under a dozen) have pigeon houses. 
But the stock \s generally small, and their tenants do not 
Tegret it. 



• Stat.AfC,Xiy.^94. 
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SECT. VIII.— BEES* 

In a county in which there is such a vast quantity of 
heath and flowering herbs^ it is sui^prising there are but 
few bees. They are a profitable stock, but they require 
attention; and they well deserve it. And nowlthere b 
the greater reason to attend to them, when sugar is come 
to such a high price ; as honey might serve many of the 
purposes fof which sugaf is used in families *. The wax 
too is of great value. For a few years past, the seasons 
have proved very unfavourable to them in this country* 
But it is hoped that this may not be long tlie case, and 
that a regard to bees will become more general. That 
Mnd of stock which doubles or trebles itself in a year^ is 
cufely wcnh the having. 

Such as wi3h to study the management of beef, mzf 
con^Vllt M^. Bonner'^ Treatise upon this subjedt, lately^ 
publishe4« This man has himself no less that 80 hives^ 
aad says he has by this business supported a wife and tea 
children. If, as he proposes, there should be 300 hives 
in a parish (and our extensive parishes might have more)^ 
and the profits of each estimated only at 20/. a-year, tliis^ 
on the continent of Argyle, would be 7500/. a-yean 
This is surely xleserving of attention, though far short of 
the calculation of Mr. Wildman f . 



* The dearneM of sugar hast induced some, cliymiats to convert honey 
koo a fweetentr for common um ; which may be done by the following 
process: Take three parts of honey (by weight), add eighth of water, and 
ga^ oi charcoal, broken into small pieces, but not into powder. Bo*. I 
this toixture for an hour; after which £l|er it, so as to separate th& 
thjcrcoal, and then let it evaporate oyer a slow £rc, to the consistence o^ 
M thick syrup ; which wiU be as agreeable to the tasfit w^ sugar. 

f &ee AgricttUural ^$ri^Stdfirdtiire. 
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CHAP. XIV. 



RURAL ECONOMY. 



SECT. I. — ^LABOUR. 

« 

WITHIN these 30 yetrs, the [xrice of labour in this 
county is somewhat more than doubled. It still .varies in 
different parts of the county, but may be estunated in ge- 
neral at the following rates * : 

Manservant's wages perann. with viAuals,{rom 6/. to SA 

Maid servant, •.•—••...m-^. -.•.••••••.•.••• from 50/. to 4/. 

Masons and carpenters, with vifluals, -i ^ " . ' 

. '^ >froml/.erf.to2x. 

per day, •••••*..•••••••-«.—•.•••— m..« J 

Labourer's wages, ditto, ditto, from Sd. to 10^. 

Tailor s and shoeoiaker's, ditto, ditto, from Sd. to lOd, 

A plough or cart horse, from 1 0^ to ISA , 

A pair of cart-^wheels, ...^ • from 50/. to 3 A shod^ 

A wheel-barrow, lOx. or 12 x« 



• Thetf were the rates in 1795. Since that time, wages and the price 
of labour have been advanced more thaii one ftmrth, or from 35 U^SOfe^"' 
^/Af. and arc tdU rismg. t 

Fomerly a peck of meal (Dutch weight) wan reckoned equal wage* 
for a labottrer in the day without vt^hial»; and half as much to a woman. 
Ottt-servaats get two pecks of meal a wedc, or six bolls and a half a 
year, and sometimef grass for a cow^with such wages at may be agreed 
•n. But few out<^rvants (except shepherd5)^e employed. 

. Aplougbk 
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. A plough from 5^. to 10/. according to the plenty or. 
scarcity of timber; most make their own. Smiths are 
generally paid so much a year. In some places they havey 
beside$> certain perquisites^ such as the head of the mart» 
a cheese, and some com ; which, like all other servitudes^ 
ought to be abolished. 

Servants have no stated hours for working; but day* 
labourers work only from six to six, where they are much 
employed, in summer; and till night in winter. 

PIECE-WO&I^ 

There is little done by the piece except ditchings and 
building stone dikes ; the first (of which a man will com* 
nkmly make one and one-fburth fall in a day), from !/• 
to 1 /. 2d. the fidl, of six ells ; and the other from 4/. to 
6x. according to the convenience of stones ; and from 
four to five feet high. A fall (or six ells) of four and a 
half feet dike, will take about 15 carts of stone ; a good 
hand, with good stones, will build two and a half falls of 
it in a day; and a cart, travelling only at the rate of 16 
miles a day, will bring 32 loads, or more than will build 
two falls, from a distance of a quarter of a mile. 



SBCT. JI. — PROVISIONS. 

• , .. . . 

Cows and sheep have nearly quadrupled their price 
within these 40 years. Butcher-meat, where it is sold 
by the pound, sells commionly at 4td. the English pound* 
The price of butter and cheese, in the above period, i$ 
more than doubled. At present, butter sells from l.Ox. 
. :./ v2 to 







te 12/. the stotie (24 A.), and cheeie from 4/. 6iL to 6/,*. 
Oatmeal for some years past has been generally about 
three halfjpence per/k| at present itu2d. B«At- 25s» 
fir quarter i potatoes 10/. per boU> makii^ £sf9 barrels* 
«idieaj^> audi Weighing about 800 #• 

IIWWEWCI TK« UUJtttS ARE SUPPUEIX 

Meal is the only necessary article of food that is im>» 
ported to this county. It is generally brought from 
Ireland^ but sometimes £ro)sk the north or south of Scot-' 
land. The quantity imported yearly to the continent of 
^^lEgyle is about 20^000 bolls. There are^ besides^ about 
9pOOA worth of flour yearly imported fitxn Qyde. It i» 
to be hoped thaty in ashort timey we shall raise enough 
9f both to senre ourselTcs. 



SECT. HI.— -PUBI.. 

In Campbelton and Inveraray the iiiel mostly used is 
^oals. Coals are also used in part l^ many gentlemen 
along the sea'-coast. But the general fuel of the county 
i^ peat. In many parts of the county this fuel is nearly 
run out, by bad management; and the want of it must 
soon be severely felt, if measures are not t^ikax to supply 
it with wood, xi^hich must probaUy hi the ultimate re*^ 
source.. 

The injudicions and irregular mode of cbttiiog jpieatt 



• Since writing the above, in 1795, the price of , __ __ 

Wier and cheese, U greatly advanced^ ia conic^aeQct ol tht tiii|l t&s 
yndt of cattle. 
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which almost universally prevails^ is, In many respe^, a 
very serious eviL The moss, by cutting it in pits and 
holes, is soon rendered a perfeA bog or quagmire, unfit 
for giving any supply of fuel ; it is made dangerous, and 
often fatal to cattle; and almost incapable of being 
brought, if wished for, into a state of cultivation. 

Land-owners have been too long inattentive to a matter 
of so much moment. All tenants should be bound to 
cut their mosses regularly, and all of the same depth, so 
as that the water may in no place be allowed to stagnate* 
They should be n^idc to IcvcJ the bofttom of every piece 
as soon as cut, and to cover it regularly with the parings 
taken off the surface. They should begin at the bottom, 
and proceed upwajrdsj and open a draio^ jf necessaiji to 
carry off superfluous water. If the ^oond, after bein^ 
cut, is intended for pasture or cultivation^ the peat may 
be cut to the clay, if the fall of the ground will admit of 
it. Bi}t when moss is scarce, it will be proper to leaVje 
a foot, or more of it, so |s that It may grow again. ]\f oss, 
being a ycget^ble ^^^^bstance, thrives best, like most other 
vegetables, in a moderate degree of moisture. There is 
generally more danger of its having too much than top 
little. When it appears to need more moisture than it 
has, the outlet from it may be occasionally stopped 9 or 
it may be flooded, at due intervalsj In the same way as 
watered meadows. 

. In the {slands of Lismore and Gigha, where the moss 
is so much exhausted that it cannot be cut with spades, 
they work the moss with their feet, and bake and shape 
it into peats with their bands. This operation makes the 
peats' 4^ but they are very lasting. 
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CHAP. XV. 



POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



SECT. I.>-BOAI)8. 

THE military roads which were made through the 
upper parts of this county between 40 and 50 years a^d, 
soon made every person sensible of t*he advantages' of 
having gopd roads and bridges. The heritors^ with nluch 
public spirit, obtained an Adt of Parliament^ assessing the 
lands with 1 j. in the pound of valued rent*; borrowed 
or advanced iponey upon this' fund; commuted the statute 
labour ; and often contributed by voluntary subscrilptionsj 
till, by every exertion, the most public and necessary roads 
were executed. From their spirited exertions In tlds busi- 
ness much praise is due to them. Some of their undertake 
ings were truly arduous. A mountain whicK separated 
Kintyre from the rest of the county, and which used to be 
climbed ovef: to tl^e height of about 1500 feet, was long 
considered as an insurmountable obstacle. Of keveral 
estimates go^, of the expense of cptting a road for four or 
^ve miles along the base of the mountain, which is re- 
markably steep and rocky, the lowest was 3000/. The 
late Captain Archibald Campbell of Glenlyon, was the 



.^ 



* Wbicb makes the assessment on the whple county 623A 6/. 3d, halfn 
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first whoj after minutely examining it, afHrmed It could 
be done for 1500/. This stun was immediately sub- 
scribedj and the road actually executed for 1440/.) though 
in some places it passes through large rocks, which could 
be broke only by the force of powder. The same public 
spirited gentleman was the mean of throwing bridges 
over the two largest rivers in the county, Aw and Urchay^ 
by obtaining liberal subscriptions from the Duke of 
Argyle, Lord Breadalb ane, and other heritors. Botb^ 
under his management, were executed for 1000/. a sum 
which was long thought to be much less than was re- 
quisite for the first of them ; which shows that public 
fl^oney is capable of doing much more than is generally 
do&e with it. Indeed, these works would have been 
executed for still less money, if an unfortunate accident 
bad not given the contractor a just claim for more than^ 
the sum agreed upon. , The water of Aw, which dis« 
charges at one outlet all th^ collected streams of an extent 
of country near fifty miles in length, and from ^ix to ten 
in breadth, is remarkably large and rapid, and subjeA to 
sudden rises. After the work was begun in. a very dry 
season, it was carried on with all possible expedition, but 
just as the arches were locked, and before there was time 
for removing the timbers, a sudden flood swept timber 
and stone before it, and obliged the undertaker to recoih- 
mence his labours. The second attempt succeeded ; and 
this useful bridge has since withstood every trial. 

The most public lines of road in this county are now 
finished, but many bye-roads still remain to be done. A 
renewal of the A A of Parliament is now applied for ; and 
there is reason to hope they will be carried on with the 
usual spirit. The county is divided into distridh, and 
Commissioners for each distriA meet twice a year to con- 
du A the business. The roads in this county being gene« 
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fally made of good staflF, and not much frequented bjr 
heavy carriages, arc easily kept in repair. In some parts 
the farmer, at such a rate as may be agreed upon, takes 
l3te charge of keeping the road on his farm in repair. If 
this were an universal practice, it would be much for the 
interest of all concerned ; as the person who is at hand 
cain sooner see, and more easily repair a flaw, than uny 
other. The expense of keeping a road in repair is triflings 
when it is taken in time, compared with mending it after 
being long neglefted. 

' As whed-carriages were not much known in this 
tounty when the roads began to be made, too little atten-* 
tion was paid to the directing of them in those lines that 
Were most level. Instead of going round the foot of a 
hill, they often go over it, in a line that is no Sorter | 
^md instead of seeking the level round a hoUow, the;y 
elimb the one side and descend 4he other, by which the7 
spoil the road without lessening the distance* As many 
of these errors have already been reSified at a great ex« 
pense, and more must be so still, it is to be hoped that 
the wisdom which is thus dear bought, will lead all con* 
du^ors ot new roads to pay more regard to level luies* 

In making or mending roads, care should be taken to 
iise only good stuff! When earth or clay is used instead 
of gravel, the traveller must walk through mire, 
tloads should also be raised no higher in the middle, than 
is necessary to make the water run off to the sides. 
When too high in the middle^ carriages, by keeping the 
same traA, cat itup in a very short time. Care, however^ 
most be taken, that the water run easily off into the 
ditches on the sides of the roadj that it may not be forced 
to run along it. Ditches and drains should be cleaned 
and kept open, and the foundation of bridges, which are 
apt to be undermined, should be often inspected. 

SECT. 
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SBCT. II.— <IAKALS» 

Canals, like good roads, serve to lessen the expense of 
carriage, and to open the communication between one part 
iot a country and the other, so as to enable the remoter 
parts to share in the advantages of those which are near 
Ae centre. Such works must therefore prove of great 
Utility to a country. It is fortunate, when they also yield ' 
a sufficient profit to those who are so public-spirited as 
to undertake, them. This has been the case with a small 
canal made a few years ago by the lessee of the coal-works 
Bear Campbelton, who made a canal of three miles on a 
levd, to curry them to the town. A canal across ihe 
isthmus of Orinan is just now carrying on with great 
spirit. The length, from the point of Ardrisaig, in Loch 
Gilp, tb the little bay of Portree, where it terminates in 
Loch Crinan, is about eight miles* The breadth at the 
ir^cer's surface is 66 £eetf and 30 at bottom^ tuitthe 
nature-of the ground in some places occasions a variation 
in the breadtb. The depth is a little more than 12 fect^ 
to allow vessels drawing 12 feet of water to pass. The 
sea-lock at Portree admits vessels drawing 16 feet of 
water, because it is intended to make a dock there. There 
are eight locks on the S. E. and seven on the N. W. of 
the summit level, induding the two sea-locks. The 
expense, it is supposed, will be about 80,000/. 

It is in contemplation te carry another small canal from 
this one, to communicate with Lochow, which is five miles 
fpom it* This woukl be of great advantage to all the 
lands bordering on tihat extensive lake, which is 24 miles 
in length ; and would contribute much to the public and 
private advantages expelled from the canal of Crinan. 
The improvemeat of this county, and indeed of the 

whole 
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whole kingdom, would be greatly promoted by another 
canal between Fort- William and la^emess, passing 
through the lakes of Lochy, Oich, and Ness. This 
would facilitate the navigation from Ireland and the 
West of Scotland, to Germany, Norway, and the Ba][tic; 
and it is hoped that so great a national advantage will 
not be long negle£led, especially as nature has done so 
much, that little remains to be done by the hands of 
inen* 

The whole length of the line is thus stated by Mr. < 
Knox: 



Lodi Lochy^ 
Oich, 

Ness, 



10 

4r 
22 

36 



River Lochy^ 
- — Oich, 

- ; ■ ' Ness, 
Land, 



7 

5 

8 
2 



The expense of a canal in these 22 miles, to be 70 f<!et 
wide and ten deep, he estimates at 164,06oA Tht ex- 
pense of a few days of war would do all this ; and the 
internal improvement of the country would produce bet- 
ter,' and more permanent fruits than foreign conquests*; 
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In different parts of the continent of Argyleshire, and 
at different seasons, there are eighteen fair%held annually, 
for the sale of horses, cows, coarse cloths, yam, and other 



* This cazul it now going on. 
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Iqrticles. ~Thif number b thought to be sufficient for the 
country in its present state*. The sheep are generally 

bought 



* On these occasions, the people are generally peaceable and Ofderiy^ 
having mended much since the following description of one of our fain 
was written, in the yeai^ 1745. It is extraded fiom a M8.po€msUy 
J. Campbell, then schoolmaster ii;i Appin. 

* Some stroll about among the crowd, 
^ CraTing arrears and speaking loud. 
^ Some have no bus'ness, but they go 
** In quest of bus'ness to and fro'. 

*< Some feast hi tenu on boil*d and roast, 
** Some harif their brogaet, or bonnets lost: 
" And many never sleep a wink, 
<* But sit on earthy seats and drink 
*< Strong muddy ale, anj'^^sl^ciear, 
<* All night with noise, that none can hear, 
^ Upon the whole, vhat*s sung or said, 
•* By man or wife, or boy or niaid. . 

** Some strut about with hue and cry, 
-* Lamktaih*r*4 tb4ieatiar f; you or li 
^ And roar out words I will not name, 
** Lest pious readers should me blame. 

* Some pick a quarrel, some a purse; 
^ But appcehtndfd, swear and curse, 

* And urge their innocence on oath, 

<* Though some are hurt and robbed both. 
- ^ Here frugal widorws, maids, and wives, 
** Buy madder, indigo, and knives, 
*< Starch, coch'neal, spoons, beads and rings, 
^ Cambrics, and forty other things; 
** For, far fmd wide they all come here 
** To buy the necess'ries of the year. 
** And, as at twenty other fairs, 
^ The bouncing girls run throu^ in pain, 
^ Each asking of the man ^he lovep 
^ A ribbon^ handkerchief or gloves; 

f An expruthn •fd^anctk 

•Till, 
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$BCT, IV* — WEEKLY MABKETS^ 

* • - 

There are no weekly markets hdd in tbc conntyy as 
there is no jdace in jl; so populous as to rtqabtc than. 
The Borough of Campbdton is allowed bj its charter to^ 
hold a weekly market ; which it win probably dip when 
its Eumbers arc j»cmcwjbat inore iiM^rcaH^ 



SECT, t^— COMMENCE* 

Of the little commerce of this tomityi it Is difficult to 
giTc any precise idea* The Allowing st^teiQent jespeA- 
in; the continent of Argyleshire is p^^red mmif as a^on- 
jedbre> formed upon the best iafofmatim .whidi could 
be obtained upon the sutge£t 

^ Till, hones sold, and all in trim, 
(* He after her, she after him, 

* In hurry durry to the shore ; 

« Some haul the boat, some cry — ^No more-^ 

* Some of the dub, who stay behind, 

* That boat and crew are gone ne'er mind ; 
<* But stroil about, in their own way, 

« Till boat arrive some oiher day*** 



EtPORTS^ 



MlLMB&GB;* 



d§\ 



ExncniTs^' 



5500 Black cattle^ »««.M.M.*«.«««.«*f .. 
800 Horsesj ;•.•••.- - 



• ••••••••••M* 



W 001} ••■••••••••••••••^•••••^•••••^••••«a« 



Fishings (including bounty and debenture)^ 

Kelp, — ......^..^......-..M. ...... — .... 

Linen 7am, carpeting, and coarse cloths^ 

Woods and bark (the woods mostly *> 

made into charcoal), •••«......m«.«.m«mm5 

Slates and mines, •4»mUi 
Freight of vessels^ .. 
Potatoes (from Eintyre), .< 
Butter and cheese (fromKintyre), 
tSblmon (from Bitfiair), ••< 



26,000 O 

*.«»■ 40|000 .0 4^ 

2400 

7^00 

30,000 

8500 

£000 



••*.....•• 



4500 ft 



i •■ © w^* © ^#11 ^w^('^^#^ ' 
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8500 

8000 

500 

800 

100 



IMPORTS. 

Meal 20,000 bolls, ........ 

Tea 10,000 Ik. ^.^..^•^.^ 
Sugar, ...^......... — ....^. 

Tobacco, ....»...••.....«•... 

Tar and batter (for 
amearing)| •m^.m^m^- 
Staves fior barrels, •«*...«. 
Sail doth and cordage, 
Sundry merchant goods, 



} 



15,000 
7500 

10,000 
6000 



2000 

5000 

70,000 

8000 



M»i«« 



/. d. 













o 





S500 



o 









Timb<^(from^orway,7 ^^ 
Wale% and Qjrde), 3 



- • . 

Cmy (onrvd £. 124,500 o o 



a 



« 

a 

o 



jf. 136,300 a 



Leather 
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W 
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sot UAHOfACmt^ 

troi^ht forward lM,50fy 

htkibtr and raw hideSf S500 

Sak and ioxp, ••.••^.^..«. 5500 O 
Flax iced (besides thc7 
Trustees'), .............. 3 

Wines and foreign spirits^ 9500 



-3^.18,6250 



' Bj this statement, or radier conjeAore, the country 
conid scarcely save its credit) bat a great deal of public 
money, drawn by those io the army and navy, and in 
public offices, and from adventurers to foreign countries^ 
b constantly coming to our aid* } and if landlords would 
spend more of their rents at home, improving their 
estates, and encouraging agriculture, trade, andmanu- 
laAure, we should soon do very well, and see. fewer 
tttates going to the market, to make up for the balance 
of trade which has been for some time against us. 



SECT. VI. ^MANUFACTURES* 

Manufactures have made little progress in * this 
county. What we spare of our flax is indeed sold in 
yarn, but our wool is mostly exported in its raw state*' 
About twenty years ago, the Duke of Argtle, with that 
patriotism and public spirit for which he is distinguished, 
jet on foot a woollen manufactory near Inveraray. All 
the buildings and necessary utensils were furnished by 



itm^t 



* Tliere are also about 50 or 60 of our weavers 8t present etniflbyed 
by the cotton xnanufadbxreri of Glaiigow, which briop about SOOO^ a: 

year. .- ' - *•" . '- - 
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His Grace gratis^ and the faatm on which they were 
erefled, was given along with them at a very low rent. 
Many gentlemen of the county also favoured the under- 
taking, by advancing money to the manu&durer, at two 
and a half ^r r^/i/*. All this uncommon encouragement 
ought, in a country abounding with wool, to ensure suc- 
cess to the undertaking ; and yet it has not hitherto done 
90 well as might reasonably be expected. Sometimes the 
want of condu A, and sometimes the want of capital, at- 
tention, or exertion, in successive managers or under- 
takers, have frustrated the just expeAations of the npble 
patron, and of the public. It is impossible, h0wever^ 
but a scheme so well adapted to the country, and so much 
encouraged, must in time do well. At present about $00 
stones of wool a year are wrought here, chiefly into 
carpets. 

The principal hindrance complained of by the present 
occupier, is, that he cannot get a sufficiency of wool spun^ 
to answer all the occasion he has for it. This might be 
easily remedied, if store-masters would give out their 
wool to be spun by the poor about them, where they 
have not totally banished the poor from their neighbour- 
hood. It would be a pleasure to every humane persoa 
to give them employment, and the yarn could be more 
easily brought to market than the wool. The Lorn 
Furnace Company, with the laudable view of furnishing 
employment to the wives and daughters of their work- 
men, and to the industrious poor around them, were for 
many years in the use of buying wool, and giving the 
one half of it for spinning the other into coarse yarn, 
which they sent to England. How easily might store- 
masters, by the same plan, furnish employment to the 
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♦ See SM, Asc. (of Inveraray J, V. 2d7. 
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foor, encdnrage manufadures, and benefit the cotihtrjrf 
Were this plan geaeraUy foU6wed» and our wool mada 
into doth by ourselves^ every stone of it» instead of 6/« 
er 7a mi^ bring into the county six or seneo timet 
that sum, and p roc ure to thousands the means of confEMrtr 
and independence. It would also contribute to improvo 
lands, and raise their value, by that increase of riches 
and population which are the natural consequences of 
maixufiiAures. Wool is oar staple commodity, and it is 
tf the utmost importance to us that we should maan^ 
fi£hire it ourselves. This could easily be done, if bnd^ 
•wnenr encouraged the poor, instead of banishing them^ 
as many do, from their estates. To such, it is idle td 
talk of humanity and charity \ but it might be expeded 
that they would at least attend to self*intere!st, and oiv 
serve that the value of estates must always Hse in pro-> 
-portion to the numbers of the people, and increase of 
jnanirfafhires and of commerce. The progressive improve^* 
SKnt of the Duke of Argyl^s lands^ and ' some others^ 
under tenants of moderate possessions, contrasted with 
the stationary or retrograde state of those lands which 
are parcelled out in immense tracts to store^masters, will 
show this clearly to any t-ye that will look at both. 

In some parts of the county, the poor have of late be- 
gun to buy parcels of wool, which they spin, and sell in 
yam to dealers, or at the country fairs. This species of 
industry ought to be greatly encouraged. It is the first 
step towards a general introduction of the woollen manu- 
fa£huxs. It is hoped that more factories than that at 
Inveraray will soon be amply suppliedrin this mannerr. 
Where the hands are few, carding, and spinning machine* 
might be introduced*. Every thing should be done ta 

pfreveni 
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* 1'hc manufa^ory at Inveraray exuploys o&e cardlogt and two spin- 
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prevent the exportation of our wool in Its raw state. 
While this is done, we can, comparatively speakings deflTC 
but little advantage from our sheep and mountains. 

The skdvantages that might be derived from raising a 
manufafturing of flax and hemp, have already been con-« 
sidered. A bleachfield lately set up in Kintyre, by aid 
and encouragement of the Duke of Argtle, will greatly 
facilitate such manufactures in that part of the county. 
Tanneries have for some time been established in Camp- 
belton and Oban } which isave to the couiity a great deal 
of money that used to be sent away foi^ well-dressed 
leather. Many other cheap manufactories might be esta^ 
blished, such as the making of bricks, tiles, pottery warej^ 
&c. especially in Eintyre^ where they abound in coalsi 
A salt-work in that part of the county is not only much 
wanted, but indispensably necessary to the prosperity of 
the county. But this can never take place while thd 
importation of rock-salt is prohibited. Our fisheries can 
never thrive tiH the salt laws are altefed« As they stand 
at present, they aire oppressive to the siibjeCl, and impro^ 
duCtive to the government. A revision of these laws is 
loudly called for, and anxiously expeCled. ** What is 
** necessaify for Katiu'e (says MoNTESQUiEu)i ought not 
*^ to be taxed at all ; i^hat is Useful, to be taxed a little ; 
** what is supelrfliious, most.** Salt, in a country which 
depends so much upon fishing as this does, falls under 
the first descifiption, and ought to be free from every 

tang machines. A subsdriptioH was set on foot a few years a^ for 
ere<5Uiig a carding ihachine (to be drawn by a horse), and sume spinning 
jennies, at Oban ; but the iirar, and other di-inimstances, have hitherto 
l^revented the scheme from taJdng pkce. A gi'eat number of weavers 
in Campbeltbn and its neighbourhood^ have been employed for iome time 
in working cottons from Glasgow, which may lead to the introdu<SUoa 
of this nlanU^a<^urd into the county. 

ARGYLE.] X restraint. 



restraint. Might we aot at least be aUoiredy a§ in Ire^- 
landy the liberty of importing rock-tailt? Fithing is the 
occupation of a great number of the people of this coanty** 
On their own shores^ and elsewhere* they catch in some 
years from 40 to 50*000/. worth of fish. Thus they add 
to the national riches* and merit national encouragement^ 
by removing every obstacle in the way of their industry. 
As a seminary for seamen* this business deserves stiU more 
to be cherished by the public If it were* the number 
of «Bamen^ and the quantity of fish caught on this coast* 
and along all the coast of the Highlandi and Istes* would 
probably be double to what it i« at prcient% 
^ The richer inhab^jtants, who can fit out large vessclsy 
wad comply with aU the Custom^bovse reguktkms* may 
'kt aide to follow the fishing business* vnder th# present 
System of laws ; but the poor* who make the fkr ^jreater' 
part of £he inhabitants* are efieftuaUy exclude^ from any 
ibare in those advantages which their rituatioiii and the 
(oux^ty of Providence place within their reaebf • The 

• f route 



* U Lochfine alone tBere are ao m e time s 600'€tluog bottST in all the* 
ccninty there maj be 1500. 

f By the aA 26 Gea III a bounty of Ix. a harrd (alterwardi raisecl 
to 2/.) was allowed for every barrel caught by htiOr. But the poor wha 
fish in boats^ 'owing to the want ofsalt, are seldom or neyer able to avail 
themselves of this bounty, of which many of tlwm ten totally ignorant. 
By the same a£t, abounty of 20x. a totf w«» allowed to the hsies, or larger 
vessels, besides 4x. a barrel, provided the number did not exceed twa 
and a half for each ton; as also a bounty of Stx^S^l on every barrel ex- 
ported } which, as It was comnionly sent to Ireland, where it paid ^ duty 
cilultL was thereby reduced to 1 x. id. This a<ft gave the rich a de- 
cided advanuge over the poor, but more adiv« and laborious race of 
fishers» whose herrings, to add to their hardship% th^ owners- of busses 
were not allowed to buy : a regulation extremely hurtful to both parties* 
The fishing, with all the aid it gets, is not thriving. 1*he owners of busses 
are often ignorant of the business in which' tBey embark* and must trust 
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route of the herring is uncertain, and if the poor man had 
the ability^ it would be imprudent to take the trouble and 
expense of getting entered salt, until h& sees whether 
he may have any ii$e for it. When the herrings start 
iipon the coast> or in any loch that is near him^ while he 
is thus unprovided, it is idle to think of catching morb 
than he can eat of th^m. The Custom-house may be fifty 
mil6s from him, his open boat may be unfit for the 
Voyage, or, should he attempt it, cross winds and acci- 
dents may prevent his returning before the herrings have 
departed, or his salt may be damaged or embezzled, and 
all the penalties of the law incurred innocently. At any 
rate, he must go back to the Custom-house with his little 
fish or little salt, though pei-haps not altogether worth 
half the expense, and time and trouble which the two 
voyages must cost him. Ih short, it is almost impossible 
for human ingenuity to devise any law more oppressive 
to the industrious poor of these parts, than that by which 
the salt for curing fish is at present regulated 5 and it is 
impossible to think that a wise and kind government, 
such as we are under, will continue to shackle the hands 
of the industrious poor in these iron fetters*. 

Salt, 



ic to others ; while the adtual fishers, whose labours enrich the state, and 
whose strength defends It, are excloded from the advantages which ought 
to fall to tlieir share. 

♦ The multiplicity of oaths required by the Custom-house regulationi, 
re5pe(Eting salt, &c. must be considered as highly injurious to the morala 
•of a people. Oaths should be administered as seldom as possible, and 
then with all possible solemnity. When they are administered too fre- 
quently, and on frivolous occasions, instead of being considered with 
avire, th^ are lightly thought of, and the consequence is dano^erous to 
society.' The same observation is applicable to those barorfiHni'.e courts 
which used to be held, and are not yet entirely given up. To these a 
whoU parish or district was frequently called, and, contrary to law, 
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Saltj like meA, z necessary of life^ and almost the onif 
luxury of the poor^ should be free of duty* Until it is, 
the poor must continue to groan, and the fishings in the 
Highlands to languish. All the benevident schemes of 
building fishing villages^ and other jdans for improving 
these coasts, must for ever be defeated, while the present 
salt laws are in force. Let Government aJxdish these, 
and Landlords give moderate -encouragement, and towns 
.and villages, in proper situations, will rise almost of themr- 
selves. Riches will be got firom the deep, lands will be 
improved, population increase^ and emigration cease. 
The trifling loss to Government wdl be more than made 
up by the consequent increase of taxes upon other articles 
of consumption. The British Government has not in all its 
dominions, a more loyal set of people than theHighlanders, 
ever ready to ccmquer or perish in ib cause ( and had they 
as much attention paid to them as some of its distant 
Colonies, they would have proved of more value to the 
Empire than perhaps any one of them i and the more so, 
as they are nearer home. 



SECT. VII. POOR. 

In this county, as in mpst parts of Scotland, the poor 
are supported partly by what they gjct by begging, and 

and to the natural right which every man has n^t to condemn hi m i cif y 
tverj man was requlreu to swear whether he killed any black fish, or 
Idled any timber. As the puftishment wa» arbitrary, and frequently no 
less than being seized as a recruit, the temptation to perjury was strong; 
How came yon to swear that yoo cut no timber (sud a man, on one of. 
these occasions, tb his neighbour), when I myself saw you cut a betm for 
your plough ? God help me! (answered the poor manj, I did JO) but I 
thought it better to put myself in the mercy of God,, than in the mercy 

partly 
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partly by the weekly collections of the church. The 
number supported in either way is, in general, very in- 
con&iderahle i as they have a modesty and spirit that 
mato them endure almost absolute want, before they 
can bring themselves to the mortification of receiving 
any public aid. . This innate disposition keeps them from 
bnng almost any where a burden. What they get by 
begging, cannot be computed with precision ; but all 
that is bestowed on them otherwise, amounts to very little; 
as will appear by viewing the Statistical Table. 

No fund can be more faithfully and economically 
managed, than that under the care of the Kirk-sessions ; 
but, in most parishes, it affords but a very inadequate 
relief to the exigencies of the poor. Charity and justice 
both require, that something should be done to make 
their situation more comfortable; as is now done in many 
other parts of the kingdom. Voluntary assessments 
would tend to equalize the burden, and could not be 
grievous, while laid on by those who are themselves to 
pay them. It will perhaps be said, that the poor, by 
this means, will become a greater burden than they are 
at present. So they ought, at least to some, by whom at 
present they arc greatly negledled. When the poor have 
a legal title to more aid, why should they not have it ? 
The small pittance that would then fall to their share^ 
would make them happy, and be little missed by those 
who would fall to give it; nor can it ever enrich those 
who unjustly withhold it. Instead of this, it must, like 
a canker-worm, eat up their inheritance. It is the glory 
of our Constitution, that it makes a legal provision for 
the poor, the infirm, and the helpless. Let this be given, 
and the poor, as well as the rich, will feel their interest 
in supporting the Constitution. Policy, as well as justice 
^nd charity, point out the necessity of this measure. No 
flubjcft more loudly calls fqr the attention of the rich, the 
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jjust, the humane^ and t^e wise, than the state of the poor 
does at present. When the Sundays' collections ^e suf<v 
ficient, nothing can be adde4 to the care, frugality,. ^4 
disinterestedness of them^agers, but a little 9xore atten-« 
tion and encouragement than is usual on tl\e part of the 
heritors. Where they are not sufficient, the little addi- 
tional aid which is necessary, and justly due^ ought to h^ 
cheerfully and immediately bestowed*. 

The establishment of Friendly Societies is not yet jmucl^ 
known in this county. The sailors of Campbelton forme4 
one many years ago, to which every man contributed 2d. 
per month of his wages; which, for the ^ipre cSeftual 
payment, was retained and paid by .the master or, owner 
of the vessel. But owing to some inattention to the 
management, the fund has not answered the end which 
St was certainly well calculated to serve. Such societies; 
ought to be formc^ ^nd encouraged among the labouring 
poor and servants in every parish* . This would strengthen 
their habits of industry and frugality, cheer /the prospe^ 
of old age, and help to relieve the parish of their burden, 
when sickness or infirmity would seize them. A trifle 
which they could easily spare out of their wages when 
young, would help to make their old age somewhat com- 
fortable, and contribute to serenity of mind and cheer- 
fulness of spirit. A dignity, of mind, and a regard to 
charadber, would also be inspired by independence. 

An Aft of Parliament passed in July 1793, and cxr 
tending to Scotland, puts all the charitable societies who 
choose to accept of it, under legal protcftion, and. give? 
them particular privileges, which is a great encouragcr 

ment to such as may be wise enough to form thcmf* 

' - ■ ■ 

• See Chap. IV. Sea. 4. 

f See Ohtervaticns en the AB for the Reliff and F.ncouragemetit cf Frie/iiSy 

Societies, by the Gentleman who framed the Adt. 
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I 

The state of population in this county, as it stood in 
1755, and as it stands at present, may be seen in the 
Statistical Table in the following Chapter. Although 
many parishes have greatly decreased in their number of 
inhabitants, owing to the prevalence of the slieep system, 
yet, upon the whole, the njuihber is greater now than 
it wias forty years ago. This is owing to the greater 
population of the town of Campbelton, and village of 
Oban, which have more than doubled their joint numbers 
in that period ; so that, if these are left out of the rec- 
koning, the population in the county will be found to 
have decreased considerably. 

If Landlords would encourage population, by giving 
moderate possessions, by cherishing cottagers, and adopt- 
ing such plans as would. tend to the cultivation of the 
ground, there is no doubt that the county could easily 
maintain double its present numbers. There is every 
reason to believe, that in very remote times it maintained 
more. Of this the whole face of the country seems to 
give sufficient indication. Fields, now covered with 
heath, and at a great height in the mountains, retain still 
the traces of anciant cultivation. The remains of castles 
and forts, mouldered into dust, and at short distances from 
each other, are undoubted proofs both of opulence and 
numbers. The unaccountable mode of vitrifying the . 
walls of some of these buildings, before lim6 was used as 
a cement, is a further proof not only of the opulence and 
numbers of the inhabitants, but also of their civilization, 
;md knowledge of some of the arts and sciences. 

The vast number of churches, of which the names or 

X 4? vestiges 
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vestiges still remaiiii and their yicimty to each other, ts* 
a further proof of more than modem {K>palation« Tho 
very monuments of the deadj whose ashes are fbmul 
under such vast heaps of stonek| in many puts of tlio 
Oonntyi as wvuld require many thoosandi'to ccSkSt, and 
to carry to the distance at which they must hare been 
lirought, are another proof of the power and population of 
this county in ancient times. 

, The stiperior population ofthiscQuntyt in ancient times, 
might be further illustrated by a det^ul of historical £ifist 
if this were a proper [dace to enter on mch a disquisition^ 
The accounts transmitted to us of the armies, navies, and 
conquests of some of the Scottish Kings, whose territories 
hardly extended beyond the liiqiuts of this county, till thq 
year SM, and the powpr of the family of Soii|t&|.BD of 
Kintyre, for some time after that periods furnish undonbt-t 
cd evidence of a population vastly greater than the present. 
In a period still more remote, we £nd the AttofotH (who 
inhabited less than what is now called Argyleshir^} mak-^ 
ing such a figure in the ffoUfy fftfmi^ and in the ^^omaA, 
armies, that Mr. Pinkp&ton infbrss no less than 10,000 

cffeAire men could be supposed to hiive attraAed IP wich 
notice in thps^ accounts as we ^nd th^ dp^« 

In the first century, the iobalntaiits of Afgylqshiret 
joined perhaps by a part of those of Dumbartoaiihire, were 
so numerous, as to be able to resist the ]^omao legions 
under the conduct of the renowned Ag&ioola, T^Citus 
informs us, that AoRipOLA, in the $fth yqyr of his ex«r 
^editions, shipping his army in th^ Qyd^ attacked na^ 
tions tiU then unknown in that part of QaledoAia which 
i . ■ I ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ '■ ■ ' " ■ .... ' ■ ' ' J 

* AboDt the end of the foi^ century the^ wa^ one bpdy of them in 
niyricumi another it Rmne, and the Attatotti JSm&rimd in. Italy. Awmi» 
pmu MarcdHtm caOi the AUatmi ** a warlike ra^e of t^enyteniidable tp 
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^ MPTJtATlON, SIS 

^ lies over against Ireland*. To have been able to redst 
00 powerful an attack, is a most irrefragable proof of the 
power and number of the inhabitants at that time. 

How^the country could at that period maintain such 
numbers^ U not difficult to account for* They attended 
more to the cultivation of the ground than is done at 
present in many parts of the county ; they distilled none 
of their grain into spirits; they exported none of their \ 

cattle^ and they lived more frugally, and took but one 
meal a day. Every possible encouragement was also given . 
to population $ for the great objed): with every Chieftain 
then w;^, to have men* Now the great, the only objeft^ 
is to have money* But thos<; certainly mistake the way 
of accomplishing this objeiH;, who depopulate their estates. 
Jt is only by encouraging population, that the country 
can be improved, and manufaAures and commerce esta- 
blished; without which no country can attain to any 
considerable degree of a^uenpe or prosperity. 

It deserves also to be considered, whether, in a period 
80 eventful as the pre^enti it ^ould not be wise to cherish 
^e small remains of that brave people who resisted the 
Romans, 8ubdu<;d the Pi^i and 3hook pff the yoke of 
(he Danes f 



* Fk. 4gricoLit XXIIL *^ The eoufitlet of Dumbarton and Argy]e were 
* the theatre of war in AoaxcoLA's fifth campaign. The ifihabitants were 
'^ so numerous, that for a whole summer they gave ample emplo]rment 
^ to the Roman army.** Macphertvii Jnirpd The number of Agri- 
cola's forces on this occ^on is not mentioned ; but at another period 
pf the Caledonian war, under the same leader, they seem to have con* 
listed of three legions, and i^ere probably the same at this tim«» 
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may be a gainer, but the landlord and the public suffer. 
The landlord's rent must soon be at a standf instead of 
advancing gradually, as it would be if his lands continued 
to be improved. The public too will be deprived of the 
additional com and cattle that might be furnished froo^ 
the improvement of those lands which lie in an unculti* 
vated, and comparatively unproduftivc state. Every 
estate, perhaps every farm in the county, is capable of 
being brought to such a state of improved cultivation at 
would maintain^ perhaps, double the men and cattle 
which it maintains at present. The system, therefore, 
which takes away from the public every hope of such 
improvement, is hurtful to the public interest *. 

But the greatest obstacle to improvement, and the 
most serious evil to the county, and to tht public at 
large, is the tendency of large possessions and sheep- 
farming to depopulate the country. Every system that is 
adverse to population, is ruinous to a country. No im« 
provement can be carried on without hands; a depopu^ 
lated country must ever be a wilderness. Let sheep be 
encouraged, but let the people be cherished also. Keep 
these, and they will improve the ground, so as to make 
it capable of feeding more sheep as well as more men.' 
Encourage them to manufa^re the wool, and they will 



* From tiie quantity of various kinds of animal and vegetable food 
required to make a sufficient meal for one person in good health, and 
from thenumber of such meals in the produce of one acre, it has been 
computed, that for every one meal of butcher*s meat produced by one 
fertile acre consumed by cattle or sheep in pasture, it would produce 
1 2 and a half, if occupied under good corn-crops ; and 77 and a half if 
occupied under potatoes. The application of arable lands to grazing 
must, therefore, be highly detrimental to the public interest ; as it will 
not furnish, under grass, the VJth part of the food which it would do 
under corn. See MontJUy Mevuwy XXXV. 410. 

enrich 
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enric|i the country. Shidq>-farmmg and popuktira^ 
though now considered as incompatibki might easilj be 
made to give mutual aid to each other*. 
' The little encouragement given to cottagers* who in 
manj places are hardly tolerated, even on arable hrms, is 
a great obstacle to the improvement of the country. 
Cottages are the seed-beds of labourers and servants for 
the improvement of the land, and of sulors and.sokUers 
tor the defence of the State. Policy, as well as humanity, 
calls loudly on the landlord to attend more to the cot- 
tagcrf. 

^ Too high rents, are on many estates the principal obsta- 
cle to improvement. Landlords consider high rents as 
a spur to improvement; and some have applied it so 
fredy as to make the gaUed sufierer - first exert all his 
strength, and then sink in deq»air qndcr the burthen. 
When the horse fitlls, the rider is apt to suffer. Land«> 
lords should be at pains to know the real value of their 
lands, and they will always find it^jafier to keep below 
than to . exceed it If the tenant is distressed, he can 
havC' neither the spirit nor the power to improve. 

The common mode of letting lands to the highest 
Udder, by private ofier, u also adverse to improvement. 
The most honest, able, aadakilfulf are unwilling to sup- 
plant a neighbour, and cautious of risking what they 
have already got, by casting their lot into this dark mys« 
terious urn: whereas, the unprincipled, the indigent, 
and the ignorant, who have neither character nor sub- 
stance to lose, are alwap found to be the most forward. 
Some landlords however say, perhaps justly, that they 
have no other vray of judging of the value of their pro- 

• See Chap. Xm. Sea. & 
t See Cbap. IV. SeO. 1« 
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pcrty* But they take too much for granted, if they think 
the persons who oflfer, are always better judges than them* 
selves. 

The want of skill, and of a proper system of husbandry, 
and particularly the negleft of green crops, operate against 
the improvement of the country, as also the general po- 
verty of the smaller tenants, where they hold their pos- 
sessions in run-rigj as skill and capital are no less neces- 
sary to improvement than industry. But skill, it is hoped» 
will soon be obtained by means of the general attention 
now paid every where to agricultural inquiries ; and 
skill, with industry, will soon increase the capital of the 
farmer, if the landlord will give due encouragement. 

The little attention hitherto paid to manufafhires, is 
much against the improvement of the country. Should 
we manufacture our own wool, and raise hemp and flax, 
and work them into sail-cloth, cordage, and linen, riches 
would find their way to us, and improve the country ; 
which is the usual consequence of manufaclureis. 

The letting of farms to persons who do not reside upon 
them, is much against the improvement of the country. 
A tenant who resides, will always be doing something 
towards the improvement 6t the farm ; but he who-* 
plants it only with a herd or cottager, will do nothing. 
A farm under this management is entirely left to nature, 
and must therefore remain in the state in which it is. 

But it is still a greater evil, to lett farms to such as take 
them for no other purpose but to subset them to others. 
These intermediate tenants are like the drones ia a hive \ 
they live upon the labour of others, and often beggar 
those beneath them, as well as intercept the advantage 
due to those above them. If the profits which are en- 
joyed by these people for doing nothing, were divided, as 
they ought, between the labouring tenant and the pro- 

prietor. 
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prietor^ the first might be at his ease^ and the last hat£ 
a considerable accession to his income. A humane land-* 
lord should not put it in the power of any man to dis^ 
tress the poor upon his lands ; and a wise landlord should 
not allow another to reap the advantage which is justly 
due to himself. And yet it is no uncommon thing for 
one proprietor to lett some of his lands to another, while 
that other will neither occupy these, perhaps, nor much 
of his own. Both these systems are adverse to the im- 
provement of the country. A sub-tenant paying a racked 
renty and having seldom any lease, has neither strength 
nor spirit to improve ; and if a proprietor makes any • 
improvement, it will be on his own lands, and not on 
those which he rents. 

" The salt laws, with the • many oppressive regulations 
conneded with them, are in the highest degree adverse 
to the industry and prosperity of a great proportion of 
the inhabitants of this county, and of course to the 
improvement of the country. It is impossible that, under 
so good a Government, this can continue long to be the 
case. 

Scarcity of timber, the want of more commodious and 
comfortable houses, and better implements of husbandry, 
are all of them circumstances unfavourable to improve- 
ments; but the tendency to better things, which already 
begins to appear, gives every reason to hope wc shall 
make rapid progress. 

A prejudice in favour of a coarse-WoolIed breed of 
sheep, is in many rcspefts unfavourable to the country : 
the wool brings less money, and the more valuable native' 
breed is negledted, and in danger of being lost. Nothing 
could be of more importance to the coimty than to pre- 
serve and improve its native breed of horses, cows, and 
sheep, all which arc capable of being- brought to great 

perfeftion, 
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pcrfcftioti, and better adapted to the county than any 
other that have been, or perhaps can be tried. 

Of all the obstacles to improvement, none can be greater 
than the non-residence of many of the heritors, which: 
deprives the ground of almost any part of the rent being 
spent on the premises. If a farmer should sell all the 
straw or dung which should manure his farm, it could 
not be more hurtful to improvement, than the landlord's 
spending all his rents elsewhere. Two-thirds, at least, 
of the rent, are spent out of the county. 

The intolerable number of dram-houses, which destroy 
the time, the morals, the means, and the health of the 
inhabitants, is also adverse in the extreme to industry 
and imprbvement. Landlords are in no respect more 
blind to their own interest, than in tolerating so many of 
these baneful nuisances. They think that the farmer, 
by means of them, gets a better price for his bear ; but 
it were better the bear were cast into the sea, than to 
have it thus converted into a deadly poison to the indus- 
try, morals, means, and health of the people. If the 
publican is thus enabled to pay a trifle of rent, it is at 
the expense of 50 or 100 of his neighbours, and ulti- 
mately at the expense of the landlord. The tenant 
might raise oats instead of bear, and the meal would al- 
ways find a market j or he might raise green crops, and 
add to the number of his cattle. By this change, the 
tenant, the landlord, and the country, would be gainers. 

Among the great obstacles to the prosperity and im- . 
provement of this county, though not peculiar to it, 
may be mentioned the unhappy frequency of our wars. 
It may be computed that, between soldiers and sailors, 
every war drains this county of between SOOO and 4000 
of Its most adlive and able hands, the support of thou- 
sands more.. In comparison of this, how trifling are all 

our' 
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oar Other losses by emigratiofi I Happy would it be for. 
the nations of Europei i^ some general court could be 
established! in*which all the quarrels of its ruling powers 
could be adjusted by delegatcsj who should sit as judges, 
and finally determine every contest by their decisions, 
without the dreadful and shocking appeal to the cannon, 
the bayonet, and the sword* How must fiature ages be 
astonished at our madness, when the happy time shall 
comei in which tbert shall be war no more! In the 
mean timcj while we are attacked, it is necessary to 
defend. 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS* 



SECT. I •-^AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES* 

^ ONE has been lately instituted in Kintyrc, and fa- 
voured by the President of the Board of Agt-icultufc 
with a number of Agricultural Reports, which are read 
with avidity, and may be a means of diffusing knowledge 
.of useful fa<fts, and exciting attention, and a spirit of in- 
quiry. 

It might be of setvice to have such a Society in every 
parish, every member paying a small annual subscription, 
to be applied solely to the purchase of useful books oii 
agricultural subjefts: and as the Minister of the parish 

is 
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is often (what perhaps he ought not to be) a farmef^ it 
might be of service, if at a slack season of the year, he 
would give a few weekly le£hires on agricultural sub- 
jt£\s, arranging and digesting the most useful hints and 
improvements that come to light from time to time, so 
far as they suit the place and people of his eharge. 
Those who cannot read themselves, nor perhaps afibrd 
the expense of a subscription, might thus be benefited) 
and a general spirit of improvement be difiusedk 
* In every county, thefe might be some person cofineft- 
td with the Board of Agriculture, who might receive^ 
digest, and communicate, any impoitant fads of useful 
discoveries that might occur in the coUnty, and note 
down, from time to time, in tables, the measurement of 
iiny lands that may be surveyed, the rise or fall in tlieir 
price, rent, or produce; the changes in the mode of 
living, price of labour, management of land or cattle^ 
change or improvement of breed, with any other parti« 
culars that might lead to make the Agricultural Reports^ 
in time, more porfeft than it was possible to do in the 
first attempt* 



SECT. ZI^— WEIGHTS AND M£ASt^RSS» 

In this county, as in other parts oi^ the kingdom^ thik 
weights and measures are various, in various distri£b» 
At Inveraray the boll of meal is eight stone Scotch Troy^ 
or Dutch; 17 li, and a half avoirdupois to the stone. At 
Campbelton it is 10 stone, of the same weight; or 16 
pecks of IDlt. Scotch Troy, ot lOlt. ISeZk avoirdupois. 

In some parts of Kuapdale and Iiorn> the boll is nine 
* ARGTi.K.] T stone; 
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Stone ; and diy meuarcs vary in these parts nearly in the 
same proportion. 

At Inveraray, oati, barley, and malt, are measured by 
afirlot of 3138.183 cubic inches; equal to one firlot, two 
pints, one mutchkin, Scotch standard measure i which 
makes the boll (of four firlots) 7.258 per cent. betKr 
than the Scotch standard measure, and equal to six 
boibels me pecit nine pints 10.3 cubic inches, English 
standard measure. 

In Eintyre, oatt , barley, or bear and malt, were fiu- 
time immdntvial sold by a heaped peck, of which the 
standard lay with the dean of guild in Campbclton. Of 
this nieasure 17 peckc made, and still make, the Eintyre 
boll from Aognst to Fatrickmas, and only 16 from that 
date to Che new crop; and the divisions of the boll are 
regnlated by the same p r opo rt ions. As measuring by &a 
httapcd peck had been Itmg considered as inconvenient 
sod inaccurate, it was agreed on is the year 1782, by the 
haitari of the distrift, justicca of the peace, and magi»< 
trates of the borou^, tiat the heaped peck should be 
converted into a striked one, which should contain ex- 
aAIy the same quantity. This was accordingly done with 
great care and attention, and the new striked peck, cor- 
responding to the old, was committed to the dean of 
gnild> and has been since the standard of' the' distrifl. 
The dimennons <^ it arc 12 English inches diameter, 
eqoallywide throughout, and 10 and a tenth English 
inches deep. The contents of it in cubic inches are 
I14'J.28576*; which makestheKintyreboU 19418.85798 
cnbic inches, before Fatrickmas, and 18276.57216 after 



* Eqisd t» U Scotch pmiE, and a veij little more ihu two ttiitdi o£ 
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it*. The £rst is equal to nine Winchester bushels and 
65.03112 cubic ixlches (about -jV of a bushel) and equal 
to one boll eight pecks 1.6.I?88 lippie^ Linlithgow stand- 
ard measiu'e. The latter is equal to 8 and a half Win^ 
Chester bushelsf^ excepting 2.0394 cubic inches^ and to 
one boll 6 pecks, 3.^^ lippies Linlithgow. 

At Inveraray, the peck of potatoes contains 14 pints 
and one mutchkin, ale measure. At Campbelton^ it 
contains about nine English wine gallons^ and is given 
heaped ; and generally weighs about 56ibk avoirdu« 
ipois. 

Beans and pease are sold in Kintyre by the old peck 
striked^ or by a measure one third less than that for oats 
and bear. Lineal and liquid measures are the same with 
the Scotch standards. Butter^ cheese, tallow, hay, wool^ 
and lint^ are sold by the stone of 24/^. avoirdupois. 
Butcher meat by the pound of 24 ounces avoirdupois at 
Inveraray, and of 16 ounces at Campbelton. The her- 
ring barrel contains 32 English gallons of wine measure^ 
or 67.28 customary ale pints of 109.866 cubic inches 
each. 

The inconveniences occasioned by such a diversity of 
weights and measures as prevail over all the kingdom, are 
so many and so great, that it is astonishing how they 
have been so long endured. By one of the articles of 
the Union it is enafled, ** That the same weights and 
** measures shall be used throughout the united kingdom^ 
<' as are now established in England." Might not the 
sheriffs, justices, and magistrates, of all counties, dis- 
tviQs^ and boroughs, convert the weights and measures 

* A lippie more, or l-64th of a boll, for town dues, is given with 
every boll delivered in Campbelton. -^ 

f The Winchester bushel contains 2150.42 cubic inches. The Linlith- 
gow boUetaBdardineMure, 12822J096. 
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ti an placet under their jurisdiction to a conformity with 
fbae standards, and take every legal measure to enforce 
the use of them ? Every person interested in giving and 
receiv in g by the old usages, would soon learn how much 
<if the new would be equal to the old; and in a short 
dme, all would be reconciled to a change which would be 
attended with such happy consequences. The wisdom 
of our Legislature will not surely allow the present 
confusion in these matters to be of much longer conti- 
mnnce. 

As several counties in Scotland have published lately 
their resolutions of applying for an Aft of Parliament, for 
having all kinds of grain, potatoes, &c. sold by weight, 
as in Ireland ; it is hoped that such an aft will be obtain- 
ed, and be productive of much good. 

By Aft of Parliament (81 Geo. III.) the Wmchcster 
bushel should weigh — 

Uxaroird* 

- ' jjaney, •«•.••#••.•••••••••••••••••••••.••••••••••••••• **' 

**"" X^ye, •••.•••.•«•. ••.«#«.««...«.M.««t«.a.«*«..*.««.M«.« OiJ 

*- Wheat, ^ .- ^>.»....M.... 57 
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1367625 



: the rest of the parish lies in the coontjr of Inreraest. 
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In order to have a statistical view of the whole coimtfy 
the following Table of the insular parts of it (which do 
hot fall within the Writer's particular province) is given 
along with the annexed Table for the continental part 
of it. 



[Valued rent. 



PARISHES. 



£. 



d. 



3 Of Mull (includ- 

ing Icolmkill & 

Ulva, 
1 OfTyreeandColl, 
1 Of Jura and Co-7 

lonsay, J 

Xismore (united? 

to Appin), ) 

3 Of Uay, 

1 Of Gigha and Cara, 
Elan-muck, Rum,7 

andCannay*. i 



744 11 10 

280 10 ? 

286 18 5 

268 13 Ol 

739 18 2 

133 15 6 

87 10 7 



2541 17 9 



Real 
rent. 



7711 

2000 
1656 

2850 

8000 
750 

701 



Population 
in I in 
1755. 1795. 



5281 

2702 
1097 

894 

5344 
514 

650 



8016 

3457 
1858 

1121 

9500 
614 

950 



24668 il6482 25516 



Increase 
in 40 
years. 



S729 

755 
761 

227 

4156 
100 

300 



Supposedj 
extent io 
sq. milet 



42;5 



W i 

15 

370 
13 

63 



$028 



1063 



From this and the annexed T^ble for the continent, the 
whole county will be found to be ; 

Valued rent| ..m-^m ..— .^•••». £. 12^466 $ 10 

Real rent, , » 112,752 

Population in 1755, ..•-..• 61,575 

Population in 1795, ,. 74,471 

Increase in 40 years, p ^ 12,906 

Extent in square mile^, •••» 3800 

* Those He in the parish of Small hltt^ but bejLong to this county. 
The population of that parish in 1755 wa^ 943, of which 650 may be 
placed to these islands. In 1768 £lan-muck contained 172, {lum 302, 
^d Canna 233; in all 707 souU Stat, 4ce, ofSmt^hUi, 
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Sii STimSTlCAL VIEW, 

«BS^&VAT10NS ON THE STATISTICAL TABLE FOIL THE 

CO^TINENTt 

The valued rent, as observed before (Chap. II.), wa$ 
fixed in 1751, and was then half the real rent, after de^* 
dnfting public burthens*. As the real rent is now to the 
valued, nearly as nine to one ; it follows, that the real 
jrent is advanced about four and a half times since that 
period, taking the whole continent at an average. The 
price of cattle in that period has risen nearly, though not 
Altogether, in the same proportion. And though there 
are many complaints, sometimes well founded, of thq 
t&ats being too high, yet it is certain thai the people ih 
general are in a much more coipfortable situation than 
they were, and in a progressive state of improvement* 
They are better clothed, better fed, and better lodged^ 
amd the greater part of them enjoy the means of happi^^ 
hess in a degree unknown to former generations. They 
have therefore, in general, more cause to be contente4 
ihan to murmur : and, to do them justice, they are com- 
monly more given to the first, th^ to the last of these 
dispositions. 

After deducing the extent under water, and a third of 
the extent under wood (See Chap. I.), that proportion 
of it being generally enclosed, the average rent of the 



* The principal public burthens ^ffe^og th^ rents or land at present, 
ate the cess, beingr 2s, 6J, an the pound of valued rent, and amounting, 
ey^r the whole pounty, to 1558 A 5s, Sd. ; ministers stipends, and school- 
inasters salaries, about 125iL to each parish (two of them, Inveraray and 
Campbelton, being double charges), which, at an average, contain above 
^00 !iquare miles each; road-money, being 1/. on the pound valued 
fent; and a small assessment, under the name of rogue-money and fox<« 

randining 
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remaining ground is about S3/. 8/. per square mSe^ or 
ISiL per acrej taking only the continent ; but if the 
islands are included, it will be about 29/. 6/. per squart 
mile^ or 14 J. per acre. 

The column for proprietors, exhibits the number in 
erery parish, but the amount of It is considerably taotn 
than the real number, which is 156 (as in Chap. II»)» 
many of them being proprietors in several parishes- In 
like manner, many ctf the number in the column of fiur^ 
sners, hold possessions or farms in mor^ than one parish^ 
and feH to be numbered in each of them. 

The next column marks the population in 1755> ac* 
cording to the returns then made to Dr. Webster* Froni 
comparing it with the present papulation, in the next 
column, it appears, that in the last 40 ytfan» there hu 
been an increase of S872. This increase is owing to thf 
greater population of the borough of Campbelton, anl 
of the villages of Oban and Tarbett. The increase in 
these during the above period, is about 5000. The v i& 
fereoce between this imd 3872 above, shows tbft he 
country has in that time lost 1128 of its number. This 
decrease would be still more considerable, if w^ fbxxid 
dedud the additional numbers employed since in the 
slate-quarries of Esdale and Balechelish, and in the mines 
of Strontian. 

How different is the case, when we look at the Table 
for the insular part of the county, into which sheep* 
stocks are but now iinding their way ? The increase there 
is 9034 ; above one-third. 

Upon comparing the present population of the conti%> 
nent with its extent, it appears there are about 18 souls 
to the square mile * ; but taking the whole county, in- 

* Britain and Ireland, taken together, aUow about 1 1 5 to the square 
|ni|<c. 

T i eluding 
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eluding the hies, the number of souls to the square mile 
H about' 19; which allows near 26 acres to each person j 
about two of them arable. The whole rent divided among 
tho whole inhabitants, leaves about SOj, to each* 

From the columns which state the number of paupersy 
and the annual fimds'.for their relief, it will evidently 
appear that they are but miserably provided for. The 
pittance which falls to the share of each of them in the 
year (about 9/. Sd.), will hardly buy them shoes, if they 
should be able to beg. If there were no law in their fa^ 
Tour, humanity alone should procure them more atten-* 
tion. The proportion of paupers to the other inhabi- 
tants, is nearly as one to 50, 

From the columns for cattle, it will be found, that for 
one horse there are nearly six cows and 34 sheep. And, 
from comparing their numbers with the extent of ground 
(after deducting for wood and water, as before), it will be 
found that for one horse, six cows, and S4 sheep, there 
are at an average 157 acres ; or nearly three and a fifth 
horses, 19 and 2, fifth cows, and 109 sheep to the square 
mile. From this calculation, one should suppose {the 
numbers in the Table to be too low } although much of 
the ground is no doubt of a very inferior quality, an4 
much of it under a bad system of management. 

The extent of the parishes is generally stated lower 
than in the Statistical Accounts, which seem not to have 
always made a sufficient allowance for the windings of 
roads, and irregularities of surface. Still the extent 
given in the Table may possibly be foun^ to be fully 
high, 
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PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE DIFFERENT 

PARISHES, 

CHIEFLY FROM THE STATISTICAL ACCOUNTS. 

1. Southend (or KilcolumkUI znd KUilaanJ-^is tbc 
most southern part of Argyleshire. About three-fourths 
of this parish (estimating by the valued rent) have beea 
measured, and the proportion of arable to pasture found 
to be nearly as one to five. The possessions are generally 
moderate, lime is withip reach, and a great deal of new 
land is brought into cultivation. There are few enclo^ 
sures; no green crops but potatoes, and some small 
patches of clover. There are seven heritors, of whom 
pone at present generally reside in it. It distills about 
400 bolls of bear, and sends about twice as much to be 
distilled in Campbelton. It is bare of woods ; but, if 
planted, they would grow well. The soil in general is 
good, and capable of great improvement. There are in 
this parish 319 families* 

2. Campbelton (or Kitkerran^ KilcQUstan, Kilmichael and 
KUkivan united) — affords much scope for agricultural 
improvement. More than half of it has been measured, 
and the proportion of arable to other grounds is nearly as 
two to seven. It has no woods ; abounds in limestone, 
has some marl, shell-sand, and sea-ware. Campbelton 
was the capital of the Scottish or Dalreudinian Kings, 
from Fergus the son of Erc, to Kenneth the son of 
Alpin. The town contains about five-eighths of the in- 
habitants in the parish. The chief branches of business 
carried on in ithe town, are distilling and the buss her- 
ring fishery. The first is profitable to the undertakers, 
^u^ hurtful to the public \ the last is advantageous to the 

public, 
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public, but unprofitable to the undertakers. The state 
of licensed stiUs in this place was lately as follows : 

No. of stills. Bolls distilled. Produce in gallons. 
32 7634 26150 

Of the above about 5000 bolls are reckoned to be thic 
produce of the parish. 

Of the fishing business in this place^ the following is 
the average of seven years preceding ITQ*. Since that 
time it has been rather worse. 
Vessels. Tons. Men. Barrels of herrings. 

50^ 300*. 674^ 7412 

Every vessel, with her materials, is worth from 800/. 
to 1000/. Every fishing, from first to last, takes up 
commonly about four mouths ; and it appears from the 
above, that only between 10 and 11 barrels full to the 
share of each man, for the toil and expense, and risk 
of such a period. His meat and wages, with the price 
of cask and salt, will generally amount to more than the 
trhole value of his fishing ; and the bounty (supposing it 
30 J. a ton, and well paid, which often it is not), is a 
poor compensation for the stock, risk, and charges gf 
the vessel. Mr. Knox, in his History of the Herring 
Fisheries, gives a minute statement of the expenses and 
returns of a fishing voyage ; and finds the gain (after an 
outfit of 94?5/. 7 J.) to be only 2/. 6s. 7d. It is astonish- 
ing that a business which experience, as well as calcula-? 
tion, shows to be unprofitable, is so long persevered in ; 
and it is much to be regretted, that the largest capital 
employed in trade in the county (between 40,000/. and 
50,000/.), together with about 800 (reckoning carpenters 
and coopers) of our most aftive and adventurous men, 
should be employed in so unprofitable a manner. Had 
this capital, and these hands, been employed for 40 
ycarv past in commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, 

the. 
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the gain to the adventurers, and to the county, must 
have been verjr considerabk. This business, howevfa*, 
is of Advantage to the State, as it is a nursery for seamen^ 
and as all that is gained from the sea is so much clear 
profit. The duty too, upon the materials which they os^ 
is so much added to the revenue ; and the employ which 
the fisheries give to people in the various other branches 
of trade CQnnedted with them, such as coopers, ship* 
carpenters, blacksmiths, joiners, block-makers, spinners, 
net-makers, sail ahd rope-makers, &c. is so much gain to 
the community. 

S. Killean and Kilehenzie^-^ln this parisbf of which % 
considerable part has also been measured, the proportioa 
of arable to other grounds is computed to be nearly at 
one to six. It sows about 2131 bolls of oats, 302 of bear^ 
28 of beans, 20 of pease, 531 of potatoes, and 16 of 
flax-seed. Ploughs 174, carts 292. Distillers three, 
publicans seven. Seldom any residing heritor. Little 
}ime, much sea-ware, a patch or two of black wood* 

4. Saddle and Skipness. — ^This parish sows about 15 
bolls oats, one of bear, and four of potatoes, for each 
merk land, at an average. Employs about 1^00 men in 
the boat- fishing, during tlie herring season. Each makes 
from 6/. to 15/. or sometimes 20/. in the season, accord- 
ing to the attention bestowed, and the abundance or 
scarcity of herrings. In this parish there is some plant- 
ing, and a considerable quantity of natural wood ; some 
of it not so well taken care of as it ought. There arc seve- 
ral old buildings, one vitrified, and the ruins of a mo« 
nastery. 

5. Kikalmonel and Kilkrry.'-This parish sows 1671 
bolls of oats, 195 of bear, 480 of poutoes, 12 of flax- 
seed* 
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ig from 15,000/. to 16,000/. In tlus parish lies the 
fgonium of Buchanan. A wooden pipe, which con- 
ted water to this place, wu discovered a few years ago 
I man who had been casting peats. Stat. Aee. 

5. A^in — is united into one parish with the Island 
jisoiore. A great part of this distri<5t is converted 
> sheep-walks, some of them of vast extent. One 
«suon is from IS to 30 Scotch miles long. Manf 
s of this i»rish are adapted for tillage, as well at for 
urage. It abounds in woods> natural and planted, 
late-quarry i* wrought in it* and there are several 
Frances of Icad-ore. The whole parish contains 3526 
$, of which 2405 are in Appin. In 1 755 tfae whole 
sh contained ^812; of which, supposing the popula- 
to have been In the same proportion as now, Appin 
lid contain 1918, and Lismore 694. 

S, jMbrwea.— Of 92 farms in this parish, 22 are mostly 
:r sheep, and occupied by gentlemen and store- 
:crs} ten are occupied by small tenants. Someofthe 
M- possessions are from 5000 to 7000 acres. There 
some large and valuable natural woods. During 
n years that these woods were in cutting lately, it is 
puted that from 8000/. to 10,000/. were expended 
le various operations of cutting, piling, burning, lead* 
peeling of bark, &c. : an immense advantage to the 
•, as. well as the proprietors. There arc in the parish 
It 100 small fishing boats, and 14' or 15 of a larger 
i one of them of 20 tons burthen. About 70 tons of 
arc made yearly, at the expense of about 30/. per ton. 

r. Arinamurchan (with Sunarl) — is but a part of the 
ih so called i the rest of it lies in the county of Inver- 
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ness. It is for the most part hilly. The distrift of Ard- 
namurchan contains 276 families^ and 1501< souls; Sunart 
183 families, and 1038 souls. The rental in the Table is 
exclusive of the return of kelp^ mines,- and woods. The 
kelp made yearly is about 60 tons ; the present yearly, 
returns of the mines are 300 tons, of which the pro- 
prietor gets one-eighth in pigs, free of all charges. The 
woods occupy above 3000 acres, and yielded at last cut- 
ting, when many of them were old, 14,000/. The yearly 
average crops of the two districts are computed to be 
400 bolls of bear, 1628 of oats, and 11,000 barrels of 
potatoes. 

18. Kilmalie — is also partly in Argyleshire, and partly 
in Inverness-shire. In that part of it which lies in Ar« 
gyleshire, there are, besides the cattle mentioned in the 
Statistical Table, above 1000 goats. The whole parish 
contains 4031 souls; and, in 1755, it contained 3093: 
of which, by the rule of proportion, 1067 should have 
been in that part of it which lies in this county, and 
which now contains 1 100. 

19. Gknurchay and Imshail — mostly under the sheep 
system, like the other higher parts of the county. There 
are in it several natural woods, and some planting. 

20. Kilchrenan and Dalavich^-^ArThlc lands are divided 
into infield 2nd outfield. The outfield is three years under 
oats, and three years ley. The infield is in four divisions^ 
potatoes, bear, oats, oats or ley. A few gentlemen, how- 
ever, are introducing a better system, and plough with 
two horses, without a driver. 

?2. Inverarqf^ 
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21. Inveraray. — ^The woods and plantings about lii- 

raray are the most valuable and extensive in the county. * 

le greatest attention is also paid, by the Duke of Ar- 

LE, to every agricultural improvement, and to the 

ring of cattle. But the small tenants in this parish, . 

in other places, follow generally the old system. To 

5, and the other parishes bordering on Lochfine, the 

ring fishing is of vast advantage. / 



J2. Locbgoilhead and Kilmortch^ — trough and mountain- 
', with a small proportion of arable land, and a con* 
arable quantity of woods. It is mostly under sheep, 
ere are three tenants in it, whose rent is above 200/. 
: above 100/. five above 50/. and the rest from 10/. 
W/. 

13. Strachur and Stralachlan. — ^This parish sows about 
\ bolls of oats, 101* of bear, and 126 of potatoes. Fro- 
e, 1092 of oats, 61S of bear, and 1512 of potatoes. 
)ut 100 bolls meal are yearly imported, but an equi* 
:nt is sold in bear and potatoes. The parish is mostly 
er sheep. The rent of one farm is about 200/. \ of 
:ral about 100/. ; of some not more than 20/. About 
acres are underwood, and reckoned to draw about 
0/. when cut at the end of 20 years. The bark of 
oak brings the greatest part of the money that is 
n for the woods. From dO to SO boats, each with 
* ment are occasionally employed in fishing herrings. 



ft. hnmhaJm^^-^^jSlj^j xaAat ibeepb some of them 
beCbctiottmedf^irfiickdiriteiid^ Therecumof 
; If brmh thfoe tp ioqf) tf -imr son fiisr to five* 
jBitflflBiii fimtf lAo ftBoM the new yyitemii with 
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intervening green crops, has doubled this return j which 
cannot fail of inducing others to follow his example. 

f4f. Ki/modafiy or GlendameL — In this parish there are 
24 ploughs, and 28 carts. The rent of the best arable 
land is from 15/. to 20/. the acre^ 

26. Kilfimn — sows 765 bolls of oats. 111 of be?r, 174 
of potatoes. The returns of oats are stated above three ; 
of bear above six ; and of potatoes at 20 ; so that, after 
deducting the seed, there remains for consimiptioji 1530 
bolls of oats, 666 of bear, S306 of potatoes. The bear 
is mostly distilled. In good seasons little is imported. 
There are 21 ^shing boats, with four men to each. The 
fishing to each share from 10/. to 24/. and as much for 
the owner of the boat. This parish has 1 1 public-chouses^ 
86 ploughs, 58 carts. 

27. Dwi&oH^^sovrs of bear and oats about 1000 bolls, 
which give above four returns, and from 150 to 200 bolls 
of potatoes, which give from 15 to 20 returns. The 
number of ploughs 85. 



Particulars respeBing the Staiistrcal Table for the insular parts 
of Argyleshire^ chiefly from the Statistical Accounts* 

■ 

Mull — is for the nios't part rough and mountainous. 
It is divided into three parishes, Torasa, Kilninian, and 
Kilfineachan, and Kilviceuen united. The parish of 
Torasa, called in the county-books Torasa and Penny- 
gown, contains 1733 souls. In 1755 it contained 1012. 
Its valued rent is 208/. 2/. 4 J.; its real rent above 2000/. 
Before the valuation it was divided into penny lands, of 

ARGTLS.] z which 
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Which It eemtaincd 56f f . This parish Contains several 
woods» usually cut for charcoal : makes from 90 to lOO 
tons of kelp yearly. There are some red deer in its 
ifttmntains. 

Kilmnian — ^is computed to be 12 miles long, and from 

10 to IS broad. Its valued rent Is 329/. 3/. ; its real 

■ • - 

J^Cllt about 3000/. The heritors are five, of whom two 
reside. The paupers Vary from 70 to 1 00, and the yearly 
distribution to them from 12/. to 15/. Be&re the va* 
Itiation it ^ir^ divided into 109;} penny lands, with lOf 
x&erk lands. Its population is 3281. In 1755 it was 
2S^0. It is reckoned to contain 3000 black cattle (of 
^11 ages) ; 4^00 horses, and 45 W sheep. It makes from 
170 to 180 tons bf kelp yearly, at the expense of about 
80/. per ton. The soil and climate of this parish, and 
of the whole Island, are both very indifferent. The oats 
are mostly of the small black kind, of which more than 
two bolls go to make one of meal. The common return 
Is three seeds. The fields are manured by folding cattle 
on them, and by shell-sand^ after which four or five crops 
of oats are taken successively. The best land could not 
be long fertile under such wretched management. 

The parish of Kilfineachan and Kihiceuen is computed 
to be 22 miles in length, and varying from 3 to 12 in 
breadth. Its population is 3002 ; in 1755 it was 1685. 
The valued rent 2077. 6/. ed.\ the real rent 2711/. 
Before the valuation it was divided into penny lands, of 
which it contained 37|, besides 3vV merk lands. The 
oats are mostly of the small black kind. Sheep stocks 
have been lately introduced. The kelp made annually 
varies from 70 to 1 50 tons, as the price varies ; the in- 
dustry being in proportion to the encouragement. There 

is 
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is good free-Stone in the parish, and several appearancot 
of coaL There are six proprietors^ of whom three re- 
side. The number of paupers 60; the yearly distribution 
to them is from 5/. to 6/. In this parish lies IcolmkiU 
(the property of the Duke of Argyle), celebrated for 
its monastery, founded by St. Columba j which was for 
ages the seat of learning and sandtity. Inch-Kenneth^ 
celebrated by the classical pen of Dr. Johnson, m his 
beautiful Latin Ode to it, lies also in this parish. Mull 
exports yearly about 1500 black cattle, exclusive of 500 
which come first from Tyree and Coll. 

Tyree and CoU. — ^Tyree belongs to the Duke of Argtle; 
Cdl partly to the Duke of Argyle, and partly to Mr. 
M'Lban of Coll. Both have been measured, and found 
to contain about 25,000 acres. Tyree is 11 miles in 
length, and above two in breadth; Coll, 14 in lengthy 
and near two in breadth. The valued rent of Tyree is 
19S/. 16/. 2^.; of Coll, 87/. 14/, lrf.j the real rent of 
both about 2000/. In Tyree there are 2446 souls, 1800 
black cattle (of which 260 arc yearly exported, and 70 
killed at home), 600 sheep, 1400 horses (of a very small 
breed), 160 ploughs, and 270 farmers. In Coll there arc 
1041 souls, 13X)0 black cattle (of which 259 are exported^ 
and SO killed at home), 500 sheep, and 500 horses, 34 
ploughs, and 97 farmers. In 1755, the number of souls 
in Tyree was 1509, and in Coll 1193. The paupers in 
Tyree are 50, in Coll 34 ; the annual distribution to each 
is about S/. Tyree makes 145 tons of kelp. Coll 55. 
Tyree abounds in fine marble, and has excellent fisMng 
banks, and a great deal of dry warm sandy soil, the 
fittest, perhaps, in the kingdom for the cultivation of 
tobacco, if that were allowed. The general system of 
£mmg is extremely bad, and the returns are conse- 

z 2 quently 
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qiientl^' jay poor. Two men and two horses cut the 
sward with what ia called the riitle, and then two men 
and five hordes, with a plough, turn the fur. In a loil 
so generaUjr dry and iree^ all this might be done by one 
man and two tolerable horses, by which the labour of 
two men and fire horses might be saved for every plough. 
The oati are mostly of the small black kind ; the returns 
are, from oats about two and a half, irom bear about 
four, and 6x>m potatoes in lazy-beds five ; in drills, some^ 
times 16 or more. Before the valuation, Xyree wa» 
divided into ffid/Z/dWr, of which it contained 10O6i CoU 
into mcrk lands, of which there were 29. 

• Lutmre-~-ia about eight miles long and two broad; the 
soil is very fertile, lying mostly on lime-stone, and 
abounding in marL It contains 61 merk lands. The 
rents arc ioT the most part paid in kind, and personal 
services cxaAed by some of the landlords. 

Jura and Colonsay. — ^This, in the county-books, is called 
the parish of Killearn ad il and Kilchaitan. The Island of 
Jura is computed to be 24 miles long, and from five to six 
broad. Itconsist5of27farms,of wliich ISareinpasturage, 
and 15 in pa^urage and tillage. It conUuis 204 families^ 
and 929 souls. In the ?ujact:nt islands of Scarba, Lun^, 
andBelnahua, are 48 families, and 211 souls; most of them 
employed in the s>;ite quarries of Belnaliua. These, with 
Jura, make the parish of Killearnadil, of which the valued 
rent is 77/. 10/. Hd. There are some red deer in the 
hills of Jura; and its sheep, of which many are of the 
old white-faced breed, have remarkably fine wool. In 
Coloiisa and Oronosa (or parish of Kilchattan), there are 
134 iamilies, and 718 souls. The valued rent is 209/. 
?/. 4i/. j the extent about »000 acres, of which 3000 arc 
vnhlc 
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arable. The parish of Kilchattan, was divided into 27$ 
merk lands ; that of Killearnadil into 26§-. 

///ly— except one small property, belongs to Mr. Camp- 
3ELL of Shawfield. It is computed to be 24 miles long, 
and from 16 to 20 broad. It abounds in corn and cattle, 
and a lead mine has been long wrought it it. It exports 
yearly about 2000 black cattle, a considerable number of 
horses, and a great quantity of linen yarn. From tho 
skill and attention of the proprietor, who resides here for 
some time every year, this valuable island is rapidly im- 
proving. Before the last valuation of the county, this 
island was estimated in penny lands^ the amount of whicl^ 
made 220/. 6j. "Id. Scots, 

Gigha and Car a — consist of 16 farms; Gigh^ was 
formerly divided into 30 merk lands, and Cara rated 
^t lOx. 8t/. Scots. There are four proprietors in the 
parish* 
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CONCLUSION. 



tTPON the whole, the principal improvements that 
promise to promote the best interests of this county, are 
such a^ have been specified at large in the course of the 
preceditig chapters ; especially the enclosing and draining 
of lands, the introducing of green crops, and of a proper 
station ; the improvement of waste grounds, plantings 
and watering pasture and meadow grounds, building more 
comfortable and convenient farm houses and offices, at- 
tfitiSiing more to the improvement of the native breed 
of. cattle and ishdep, or at least a better wooUed breed 
than the black-faced kind* ; as also encouraging im- 
provements by leases of a proper length, and encouraging 
population; by giving moderate possessions to farmers, and 
proper accommodation to cottagers, and by encouraging 
fisheries, and introducing manufaftures. 

The rui*al economy, or agriculture of this county, can* 
not suggest many hints for the improvement of any other. 
Perhaps the thatching with heather roofs, as was ob* 
served to be the praftice in some parts of this, county, 
inay be the most deserving of the attention of other 
distrifts, particularly in the Highlands fr 



• The great advantages to be yet expedbed from she^p-fanning, depend 
■ en our improving the woo), and manufacfturing it at home. AttentTon 
in choosing the best tups and dams, and stocking the grass lightly, will 
soon improve ao^ breed. 

•|> Some have been so sensible of the advantage of heather roofs, as tQ 
use them in the viciiuty of Edinburgh* One or two of them may be 
seen at £ait Calder. 

The 
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The Writer cannot conclude his Report, without apo- 
logizing for unavoidable defe6b, and involuntary n:ii^ 
takes, for some such there must be, tliough it is hoped 
they are few, and of little nioment. Devoted to pursuits 
of a different nature, he studied agriculture only as a 
relaxation, and praAised it only on a small glebe. Sen- 
sible, therefore, of not being so well qualified as he coul^ 
wish, for at least some parts of the task assigned hiiQf 
he undertook it with hesitation, and performed it with 
diffidence. He acknowledges, with gratitude, the aid 
and encouragement which the Duke of Argyle, with 
his usual patriotic spirit, gave to the work, and the read/ 
^o-operation of his men of business, and of many othor 
gentlemen, who, with the utmost alacrity, gave every iij- 
formation in their power. He regrets that all had not 
the like spirit, and that many gentlemen were abseijit ifi 
the service of their country, whose plan^ and survey?, 
could they be obtained, would have led to fuller infpj- 
mation, and greater exadbiess. Had all the county been 
jsurveyed, and could these surveys be obtained} a statisti- 
cal table for every parish, specifying the extent of every 
farm, with the quantity and quality of its different soils, 
together with the number of cattle, and the rent of it» 
would be highly useful and satisfadlory. On this minute 
plan, the Writer at first proceeded, but for various ;*ea^ 
sons, he was obliged to drop it, as he found it could ijiQt 
as yet be accomplished. 

The greater part of this county being only in the in- 
fancy of improvement, a minute detail of practices which 
are given up in other parts of the kingdom, where im- 
provements have made greater progress, \f ould be of little 
service. The Writer thought it, therefore, of more con- 
sequence to enlarge on those things which, in his opinion, 
ought to be done, than on some of those things w^ich 
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aftually doing. He hopes that many of the hints ?.nJ 
improvements in agricuhure) which he has s'l^jr^-stcd, 
may be of use in the present state of the conTjry. The 
better to recommend them^ he has frequently illustrar d 
them by giving examples of their beneficial effc<Sh m 
other parts of the kingdom j and he c;m add^ that Ms 
own experience, so far as it goes, corresponds with those 
examples, and enables him to recom.nend the most of 
those improvements with the greater confidence in thtir 

'utility. 

* In order to bring a work of this nature, on any future 
occasion, to greater perfeflion than can be done at once, 
it is much to be wished, that intelligent gentlemen, and 

' farmers, would keep an accurate account of any ex peri- 
ments which they make in their different lines, ai breeders 
of cattle, or improvers of land ; with any hints which 
jheir observation or experience mny suggest, for the im- 
provement of the country. 

This would be satisfaftory to themselves, and might 

' be useful to the public. The Writer of this, feeling him- 
self the want of such aids, heartily wishes that any who 

*may take up the business again, may, in addition to his 

^Jkbpurs, be fortunate enough to have the assistance of 
such useful materials. To that business from which all 

" derive their subsistence, all should, if possible, contri- 
bqte something, 
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A CATALOGUE 



OP 



AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, &c. 

SOLD BY 

THOMAS GIBBS AND Co. 

Seedsmen and Nurserymen to the Board of Agriculturt, 

Corner of Half-Moon-Street, Piccadilly, London : 

Who also Sell every Article in the Nursery and Seed Line ; 
and with whom Bailiffs, wanting Places, leave their Ad- 
dress, and particulars of Situations in which they have 
previously been. 



Barley. Isle of Thanet. 
— .» Norfolk. 

Naked. 

_« Winter, 
Beans. Small Essex. 

Tick. 

— .— Mazagan. 

Broom. Common yellow. 
Buck, or French wheat. 
Burnet. 

Cabbage. Gibbs* true drum- 
head, for cattle. 
— — Scotch. 
— — — American. 
' Large red. 
1 1 Long-sidcd. 

I White turnip above 

ground. 

■ Purple ditto ditto, or 

Icohl rabi. 

■ White turnip under 

ground. 

— Tall green borecole. 
— — Tall puq)le ditto. 
— — — Siberian hardy 

sprouting. 
Carrot. Large thick orange, for 
cattle. 
!■ Large thick red,dittow 
Canary. 
Chicory. 

CloTer. Common red. 
— — — PerennialyOr cow-grai&s. 
^— White Dutch. 
■ Yellow, trefoil, non- 

SQchyOr black graift. 



Clover. Afalta. 

— — ProvidentiaL 

Flax, or linseed. 
Furze. 

Grass. Meadow foxtail. 

— Meadow fescue. 

■ Sheep's fescue. 

— Hardish fescue. 

— Purple ditto. 

Float ditto. 

— — Crested dogstail. 

— Rough cocksfoot. 
— - I'all oat-grass. 
— — Yellow (Stto. 

Meadow ditta 

— — Sweet vernal. 

— Great meadow. 

■ ■ Common ditto. 

— Marsh ditto. 

— — Compressed dittoi. 

■ Annual ditto. 

— Commen ray^grasi. 
-^— Peacey ditto. 

• ■■- Improved perennial da 

— Timothy. 

— Yorkshire. 

With many other sortf. 

Hemp. Russian. 

— English. 
Honeysvickte. ¥t«,^<dbu 










Tuft«»- 













— — Bomo*' 

Trefoil- ^jI^.^oD,'"'"" 




Lucerne. 

Mangel wurzd. 

Maw-sced. 

Medic 7. #, various sortt. 

Millet. Red. 

White. 

Mustard. Brown. 

Oats. Early Essex. 

— Dutch brew. 
' Tartarian. 

— Poland. 
— *- Potatoe. 

— Flanders. 

— Caspian. 

Black. 

Parsley. Plain. 
Parsnip. Large thick. 
Pea. Marlborough grey. 

— Lam grey rouncivaL 

— Early white. 

— White boiling. 

— Pearl. 

— Blue Prussian. 

— Maple. 
Potatoes. Oz-noble. 

— Late champion. 
— ^— Large red. 

• Nicholson seedling. 

" Bomb-slielL 

Rib-grass. Lambs-tongue, or 
— ^— Upright plantain. 
Rape, or coleseed. 
Rye. 

Sainfoin. 
Saridclla. 

Tares. Spring. 

— Winter. 

White. 

■ Perennial 

Trefoil Birdsfoot. 

' Common, various sorts. 

Turnip. Early stone. 

White Norfolk. 

Norfolk belL 
Stubble. 
Greem top.; 



II 




Turnip. Red top. 
■ Large yellow. 

•: Globe. 

White tankard. 

Green ditta 

Red-top ditto. 

Lai^ Dutch. 

True yellow SwedisJi> 
or ruta baga. 

White Swedish. 

Vetch. Kidner. 
— ^ ChickUng. 

— Pale-flowered. 

— Everlasting. 
— — Great wood. 

— Six-flowered. 

— Tufted. 

— Bush. 

— Hoary. 

— Sainfoin. 

— Redpflowercd. 
— — Biennial. 

— Bastard. 

Broad-podded. 

— Rough. 

-*— Singie-flowered 

— Narbonne. 

— Flat-podded. 

— Hairy ditto. 

— Narrow4caved. . 
Streaked. 

— White-flowered, 
■ White-seeded. 

Horse-shoe. 

Milk. 

' Liquorice. 

Weld. 

Wheat. Red Lammas. 

■ Common white. 
— — White hedge. 
— — White Siberian. 

■ Egyptian. 

— Sicilian. 
— — Round African. 

— Zealand. 
■ Cape. 

— — Dantzick. 
Woad. 

Yarrow. 
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